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Big mouth: An Indian tiger at Howletts Zoo, near Westertiam, Kent. Conservationists are 
divided over the merits of captive breeding programmes Photograph: Philip Meech 


Tyger Tyger, dying out 

and 3.500 in the wild, and 
poachers have caught an esti- 
mated 1.000 for skin, meat 
and bones in the north of the 
country during the last three 
years.' 

The Siberian tiger is the 
most critically endangered, with 
only between 150 and 250 sur- 
viving in the wild, making it one 
of the rarest animals in the 
world. The wildlife charily Tusk 
Forces hope to set up an extra 
ami-poaching patrol, which 
would cost around £30,000. 

There are also fewer than 
SQO Sumatran tigers currently 
in the wild. The Sumatran 
Tiger Field Project hopes to im- 
prove links with ex-silu breed- 
ing programmes in zoos, and 
improve the monitoring of wild 
populations. 

The Federation of Zoos de- 
fended its position on captive 
breeding yesterday, saying: “We 
stale the best place to save an- 
imals is in the wild, but some- 
times extra help is needed. In 
the case of tigers, we're pro- 
viding a safety net” 


REBECCA FOWLER 

At the beginning of the 20th 
century, more than 100.000 
prowled the world. Now. less 
than a hundred years down the 
line, the roar of Lhe tiger has 
dwindled to y whimper, with 
only 5.000 surviving in the wild. 

But a campaign launched 
this week by the Federation of 
Zoos to raise CLQQ.QGQ for 
three conservation projects, 
has run into controversy over 
the best means of conserving 
tigers and ensuring their future. 

"The campaign. Tigers Week, 
is aimed at supporting Siberian. 
Indian and Sumatran tigers. 
They arc all at perilous risk 
from poachers, and the ever- 
present threat to their natural 

habitats. . 

However, the project is also 
promoting preservation work m 
zr-os - including captive brced- 
idgV which has divided con- 
servationists. Pfcter Lawton, 
chief executive of Global Tiger 
PauoL an Indian based chan- 
ty, which will receive money 


raised from the week, voiced his 
concern yesterday. 

"While I am very grateful for 
the help they arc giving us. we 
arc totally against captive 
breeding. It gives a totally false 
picture of security, when Lhe 
truth is that this is the 11th hour 
and if we don't put all our re- 
sources into saving tigers in the 
wild, we may lose them com- 
pletely by lhe end of the cen- 
tury,” he said. 

The most disturbing cause 
for the decline of tigers is the 
rise in trade for their body ports 
for Oriental medicine. There is 
a hugely lucrative black market, 
in which dealers can expect 
$15,000 for a skin and around 
520,000 per 10kg of bones. 

Among the recent casualties 
found by Mr Lawton in India 
was a tiger which had had its 
face blown off by a home- 
made bomb in a piece of meat, 
and it took 28 hours to die. 

In India, which has the 
world's largest population of 
tigers in the wild, numbers 
have dropped to between 2^00 


Parents confused, 
Brussels baffled 


Events overwhelmed the Govern- 
ment yesterday as it struggled to 
crisis-manage its way through the 
beef and baby milk dilemmas. In 
Brussels, British ministers blocked 
initiatives they had badly wanted 


to see go through. Why? Because 
they were trying to force a quick 
end to the beef ban. But immedi- 
ately after using his veto, one min- 
ister suggested the ban could last 
“four, five or six years”. The con- 


fusion was mirrored in London, 
where an attempt to stifle public 
fears about baby milk by refusing 
requests for information merely 
made the situation worse. These 
were not Whitehall’s finest hours. 


SARAH HELM 

Brussels 

British ministers went to Brus- 
sels yesterday to cany through 
John Major's polity of non-co- 
operation with European part- 
ners and found themselves 
resolutely applying the veto to 
measures for which they had 
campaigned. 

The ironies implicit in this 
British retaliation for the beef 
ban could not have been lost on 
Roger Freeman, Minister for 
Public Services, and Baroness 
Chalker, Minister for Devel- 
opment, blocked proposals on 
everything from co-ordinating 
aid to the Third World to free 
trade with Mexico. The war in 
Europe had started. 

But by midday, the ministers 
were beating a humiliating re- 
treat. Mr Freeman emerged to 
say that victory was nowhere in 
sight. Britain could be bogged 
down in the quagmire of the 
beef war for “four, five or six 
years”, he declared. 

His disruptive tactics would 
have only limited effect, he 
conceded. 

Furthermore. Mr Freeman 
was forced to admit that he had 
shot himself in the foot by block- 
ing decisions for which Britain 
has campaigned for years. Sim- 
plifying European Union legis- . 
iation has long been a British 

objective, but yesterday Mr Free- 

man sacrificed proposals to cut 
back on red tape for the sake of 
the battle for beet 
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Ds to help smell business 
fcaiflofi between EU 


Britain is not having a glori- 
ous war - that much is clear 
from the Brussels front line. 
Yesterday the aims appeared 
confused, the strategy ill-ad- 
vised, and the troops demor- 
alised and badly-led. 

For instance, Mr Freeman's 
comments appear to contradict 
the Government's previous 
statements, that the total ban 
can be lifted within weeks, or as 
soon as agreement is reached on 
a ‘'framework” programme of 
eradication of Bovine Spongi- 
form Encephalopathy from the 
national herd. The Prime Min- 
ister bas indicated that such a 
framework should be agreed be- 
fore the Florence s ummi t in 
three weeks time. 

But asked yesterday whether 
the eradication of BSE would 
take months or years, Mr Free- 
man replied:"lt is dearly not 
months. Because of the gesta- 


tion period it could be in the or- 
der of four, five or six years. It 
is nol possible to forecast when 
the UK is entirely BSE free.” 

Yesterday’s campaign of dis- 
ruption at the Council of Min- 
isters focused on two council 
meetings: development - which 
deals largely with aid to poor 
countries, and the internal mar- 
ket, which aims to implement a 
border-free Europe.,,. .... . • 

On the agendas of both 
meetings were uncon troversiai 
proposals which Britain has 
previously supported. For 
months Whitehall officials and 
the UK representatives in Brus- 
sels have toiled to finalise de- 
tails and hammer out 
compromises, ready for their 
ministers to agree. But yester- 
day, where unanimity was re- 
quired, the ministers had been 
instructed to block. 

Lady Chalker blocked a long- 


& 


standing plan which would pave 
the way for libe ralising trade be- 
tween the EU and Mexico. The 
roposal has, to date, been fill- 
backed by the British Gov- 
ernment 

Lady Chalker also blocked 
measures intended to target 
European aid to Third World 
countries more effectively and 
efficiently. Efforts to channel 
funds directly to victims of Aids 
could be delayed, as will stud- 
ies on the effects of aid-spend- 
ing on migration and the 
environment 

Mr Freeman, meanwhile, 
blocked long-awaited moves 
aimed at simplifying EU legis- 
lation. On yesterdays agenda 
for the so-called “slims” pro- 
posal, was a plan to bring about 
the mutual recognition of 
diplomas, which would make it 
easier for job-seekers to take 
work in other member states. 


The plan would also have sim- 
plified rules in EU countries 
on plant health, and simplified 
import and export forms. A task 
force of officials at the De- 
partment of Trade and Indus- 
try has been working on the 
proposals since December. Yes- 
terday, however, the proposals 
were shelved. 

Ministers and officials yes- 
terday attempted to rebut crit- 
icism that they were blocking 
measures which were in 
Britain’s interest. But as they de- 
fended their position they only 
raised further questions about 
the strategy. 

Mr Freeman told journalists 
that although he had blocked 
the measures in the internal 
market council, these would 
not have any effect as the work 
would go on. 

All that had actually hap- 
pened yesterday, said Mr Free- 
man, was that a “resolution” 
had been delayed. But, he went 
on, “Work on deregulation will 
continue at the national level 
and in the [European] Com- 
mission. And we encourage 
that.” 

Mr Freeman insisted that 
while some of the shelved pro- 
posals would have been in 
Britain's interests, “it is in the 
interests of Britain that we 
make progress on lifting the ban 
on British beef”. 

Ministers, its seems, could be 
coming to fight on the Brussels 
front line for some time to 
come. 


Tories are ‘losing 
control’ on milk 


XERYUS ROUGE 


GLENDA COOPER 

The Government was accused 
last night of “losing control” 
over the baby milk alert as 
thousands of worried parents 
jammed telephone lines, del- 
uging doctors and advice groups 
with calls. 

The Consumers’ Association 
called for a foil inquiry into the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fish- 
eries and Food's handling of the 
affair and even a leading man- 
ufacturer of baby food de- 
scribed it as “confusing". 

As it emerged that milk from 
all the major manufacturers 
had been found to contain lev- 
els of phthalates, which have 
been linked to impaired fertil- 
ity in rats, the ministry still 
refused to name the brands 

involved. 

Yesterday the British Medical 
Association and the Royal Col- 
lege of Nursing joined the calls 
for the foil results of the tests 
to be published. A spokes- 
woman for the BMA said: “We 
fear there will be a flood of par- 
ents coining to doctors expect- 
ing expert advice and 
information and the GPs will 
only knowwbat has been pub- 
lished in the media.” 

Sandra Rote, the RON’S 
Community Health Adviser, 
added: “We are receiving a 
steady stream of calls from 
muses desperate for authori- 



tative advice on the current 
scare. Nurses are in the front 


ers and feci seriously let down 
by the lack of information.” 

Two mothers picketed the 
ministry's building in Whitehall 
to demand information. Lauren 
Bromley-Hodge, who feeds her 
six-month-old daughter, Han- 
nah, on formula milk, said the 
Government's refusal to publish 
the information was “crimi- 
nal". Veronica Wagner, moth- 
er of seven-month-old Ashley, 
described the situation as 
“Russian roulette". 

“This is not like the BSE 
scare, where people can decide 
not to eat beet" said Ms Brom- 
ley-Hodge. “Milk is the main- 
stay of our children’s diets. 


This is the future of our children 
we arc talking about. [The min- 
istry] just don’t care.” 

Labour’s consumer affairs 
spokesman, Nigel Griffiths 
warned that there was “danger 
of public oonccra spiralling out 
of control". He called again for 
all information to be made 
public, including the names of 
brands and tbe minutes of 
meetings with manufacturers 
“to show there was no cover-up 
at any stage". 

Even Neil Bowea, marketing 
director of Cow & Gate.one of 
the .four leading manufacturers, 
said of MAFFs handling of tbe 
affair: “Unfortunately, the way 
tbe information came out was 
confusing, and that certainly 
hasn't helped.” 

He added: “The formulas 
are perfectly safe and there’s no 
need to be concerned ... There 
is really no point in naming in- 
dividual brands, partly because 
they’re all safe, partly because 
all brands were included, and 
partly because what we don’t 
want to do s encourage moth- 
ers to needlessly switch from 
one brand to another, or from 
one brand to cow’s milk.” 

But last night consumer 
groups were continuing to field 
hundreds of calls from the pub- 
lic. Diane McCrea, the associ- 
ation's head of food and health, 
said: “Consumers are still very 
confused and worried." 
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Identity checks 

Cheap videophones and com- 
puters that recognise faces are 
among the likely products of a 
leap forward in technology an- 
nounced yesterday. Page 3 

Preece claim 

Patricia Preece, famous for her 
paintings carher this century, did 
not do any of the work, it has 
been claimed. frge6 
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Democracy betrayed in Albania 


Andrew Gumbel 

in Tirana sees the 
slide towards a 
one-party state as 
riot police crush 
a protest against 
election fraud 

Any lingering pretence of 
democracy in Albania came to 
a brutal end in Tirana's main 
square yesterday as riot police 
ploughed into opposition 
groups protesting at systematic 
fraud in lost Sunday's election. 

The crackdown was perpe- 
trated by a regime which has re- 
ceived every encouragement 
from (he international commu- 
nity, and die European Union in 
particular. EU governments 
have given President Soli Bcrisha 
and his Democratic Puny their 
unquestioning support despite 
a growing list of human rights 
abuses and strong indications 
that he would try to rig the elec- 
tion. because of the West's pref- 
erence for stability in (he small 
Balkan country. 

Europe's reaction to the 
vote-rigging and the violence 
will be crucial. Refusal to recog- 
nise the vote could force Mr 
Bcrisha into holding a new 
election. Recognition - or no re- 
action at all - would effectively 
sanction the creation of a one- 
party stale and a return to dic- 
tatorship in a country that for 
50 years suffered extreme iso- 
lation and Stalinist repression. 

Yesterday the opposition was 
already paying the price for 
Western indifference. Police 
wielding rubber batons knocked 
overold people, kicked and beat 
women with young children 
and injured a number of lead- 
ing politicians and foreign jour- 
nalists. Hundreds of other 
people were blocked off in side 
streets and prevented from 
joining the demonstration. 

Servel Pellumbi, acting 
leader of (be main opposition 
group, the Socialist Party, was 
in custody last night The leader 
of the cent re -right Democrat- 
ic Alliance, Arben Imami, was 
recovering from severe head 
and body injuries inflicted both 
during the demonstration and 
later m police custody. 

Several domestic and for- 
eign journalists were left 
braised and bleeding on the 



ground and their equipment 
damaged. Most were unable to 
send their material because the 
government switched off Alba- 
nia's satellite transmitter short- 
ly after the event. It was a show 
of official repression that out- 
stripped even the strong-arm 
tactics of the security forces in 
the dying days of Albania's 
Stalinist regime six years ago. 

“The brutality used was totally 
excessive," commented Paid 
Keetch, a British observer who 
came to Albania to monitor the 
election. Mr Keetch has been 
one of the few foreign officials 
to raise his voice against what he 
called the "arrogant and illegit- 
imate" practices of President 


Berisha. who claimed a clean 
sweep of seats in the election for 
his party and accused the op- 
position of behaving like bad 
losers for refusing to recognise 
the results. 

Mr Berisha wields near total 
control, not only over his party, 
the government and parlia- 
ment, but also over the courts, 
the country's key economic in- 
terests and the broadcast media, 
which pumps out propaganda 
on his behalf. 

In the four years since taking 
power at the head of a popular 
anti-communist front, he has 
alienated scores of former col- 
leagues, who have set up polit- 
ical parties of their own, and 


disillusioned most of the elec- 
torate offended by his cliental- 
Lstic style of government. 

Yet he has been able to count 
on foreign backing, selling him- 
self as a safe pair of hands to 
handle foreign political and in- 
vestment interests in a country 
that was once the most closed 
in the world Yesterday - be- 
latedly - ambassadors from the 
EU were meeting to count the 
cost of its misguided policy of 
promoting “stability” in this 
potentially explosive corner of 
the B alkans . According to a 
statement issued earlier by Mr 
Keetch and 10 colleagues from 
Britain and Norway, Sunday’s 
election was maned by wide- 


spread vote-stuffing, illegal in- 
validation of ballot papers, in- 
timidation and violence. “We 
must not give any form of le- 
gitimacy to these elections," 
Mr Keetch urged 

“It was totally blatant," re- 
ported another observer who 
did not wish to be named 
“Even when observers entered 
polling stations, people were 
openly going through piles of 
opposition ballot papers and 
spoiling them.” 

Many polling stations opened 
late -in some cases with the bal- 
lot boxes already stuffed with 
fraudulent votes. Others dosed 
early, cl aimin g a 100 per cent 
turnout as early as noon. By mid- 


Ministers draw 
closer to deal 
on disarming 


Reluctant runner dogged 
by rejection of ceasefire 


ALAN MURDOCH 
and DAVID McKITTRICK 

British and Irish ministers are 
believed to have made signifi- 
cant progress in closing the 
gap between them on handling 
the controversial de-commis- 
sioning issue in next month's in- 
ter-pam- talks in BelfasL 

According to reliable 
sources, progress was made in 
the talks in Dublin between the 
Northern Ireland Secretary, Sir 
Patrick May hew. and Dick 
Spring, the Irish minister for for- 
eign idluirs. 

‘The two will meet again next 
week, in the wake of Thursday's 
election in Northern Ireland, to 
tackle remaining differences. 

The fact (hat progress was 
made will keep alive" the faint 
glimmer of hope (hut an IRA 
ceasefire is possible to allow 
Sinn Fein entry to the talks, due 
to open on 1U June. Republican 
sources, however, are giving 
no imlicuiioift that such a move 
is to be expected. 

Mr Spring said “satisfactory" 
progress hail been made at yes- 
terday's talks, and emphatical- 
ly denied (here was any risk of 
the all -parly talks being post- 
poned. Irish ministers are enn- 
\inccd paramilitaries on both 
sides will only agree to start dis- 
arming once real political 
progress is made in the talks, 
and that Sinn Fein may not co- 
operate if immediate decom- 
missioning is a pre-condition. 

Unionists are demanding an 
early Man to actual decommis- 
sioning soon after the talks 


convene. London has been un- 
willing to endorse Mr Spring's 
proposal for a parallel "fourth 
strand" in the all-party talks to 
tackle decommissioning, which 
might be chaired by former 
US senator George Mitchell. 

Mr Mitchell is said to be re- 
luctant to become involved in 
the all-party talks unless invit- 
ed by both governments. 

Washington backs his partic- 
ipation, sensing it could help 
convince sceptical republicans 
that talks will be meaningful and 
substantive. Dublin similarly 
wants a broader role for Mr 
Mitchell than simplv chairing 
decommissioning talks. 

The Taoiseach. John Bru- 
ton. yesterday told the Dail 
that he wanted the arms issue 
resolved in line with Mr 
Mitchell's February formula 
that some arms be decommis- 
sioned during the all-party ne- 
gotiations. 

Earlier, the IRA was warned 
ihai it would be making a “se- 
rious political blunder" if it 
failed to renew the ceasefire and 
thus exclude Sinn Fein from the 
talks. Alliance Party leader Dr 
John AJdcrdiccsuitl: “Patience 
is wearing thin. Republicans 
should take their own advice 
and declare peace on the com- 
munity." 

Sinn Fein president Gem' 
Adams said yesterday: “We 
must haw some positive polit- 
ical will and evidence of posi- 
tive political will on behalf of the 
British Government if they arc 
going to bring about the type of 
agreement necessary." 


Bobby La very, councillor and 
reluctant election candidate, 
stands at the top of the New 
Lodge with a small band of 
determined-looking men ready 
to brave the steady downpour 
and canvass for Sirin Fein. The 
biggest sign locally says: "No 
return to Stormont rule." 

He is a reluctant runner 
because he regards the election 
as unnecessary, a stalling tactic 
by Britain, “an absolute farce". 
He would have preferred a na- 
tionalist boycott, but with elec- 
tion day tomorrow Sinn Fein has 
to try hard to show that its sup- 
port is not on the ebb. 

Mr Lavery recounts that on 
one doorstep a woman, who was 
an acquaintance of bis family, 
said she would not vole for Sinn 
Fein. When asked why, she said 
simply. "Ceasefire’s broke." 

So do the majority of people 
want another cessation? Mr 
La wry. whose son and broth- 
er were shot dead by loyalists, 
replies: “ WelL it would be silly 
for anyone to say they don’t 
want a' ceasefire, because any- 
body that wants to five in a sit- 
uation of killing is crazy. The 
question I keep getting asked is 
- ‘is there going to be another 
ceasefire 1 .” I think its one of the 
silliest questions I ever heard, 
because nothing is more certain. 

“The per*.:nent question is 
when. The answer to that lies 
with the array council of the 
IRA, and to a greater extent 
with John Major. This de-com- 
missioning . . . first and foremost 
the Britsh want surrender. Just 
like the generals of old when 
they handed over their sword, 
they- want republicans to show 
that svmboi of defeat 


David McKittrick talks to the rivals in 
Ulster’s election countdown 



David Ervine: Looking to foster a new political dimension 


“There’s no way they’re go- 
ing to get LhaL Unfortunately, 
John Major is in a position 
where he’s almost totally 
dependent on Unionist votes, so 
I don't think you'll see any 
major movement this side of a 
British general election." 

A brief drive away is a loyal- 
ist area where David Ervine and 
the Progressive Unionist party 
are trying to do what Sinn Fein 
did for republicanism by graft- 
ing a new political dimension on 
to loyalist paramilitarism. Do- 
ing so, means persuading 
Protestants to switch away from 
mainstream Unionism: an Ian 
Paisley poster, in suitably lurid 
orange, serves a reminder that 
old voting habits die hard. 

Mr Ervue’s canvassers gath- 
er in a little club decorated with 
Union flags, pictures of the 
Queen, and scenes depicting 
Protestant gallantry in the First 
World War. They pfle into a 


mini-bus to spread the message. 
“It’s all extremely heartening," 
says Mr Ervine. "A lot of us are 
new to knocking on doors, but 
we’re very encouraged. No- 
body is slamming doors in our 
faces." 

If his party finishes in the top 
ten it will be admitted to talks, 
only to face demands - led by 
the Ulster Unionist party leader 
David Trimble - for a speedy 
handover of loyalist weapons. 
“I've only had one question 
about de-commissioning, only 
one," says Mr Ervine. “Thk was 
from a man who felt loyalists 
shouldn’t de-commission until 
the ERA do." 

Less than an hour laLer, on 
a platform in the town hall in 
Ballymena - the buckle in the 
bible belt - Mr Trimble urges his 
audience to spurn such parties. 
“We have seen some rather un- 
savoury people strut across the 
political stage," he declares. “I 


hope the electorate cuts them 
down to size on Thursday." 

The Ulster Unionist leader 
said there would be no poll had 
it not been for his party, though 
he admitted that the unusual 
electoral system was not what 
he had wanted Drawing on tele- 
vision’s Star Jrek for inspiration, 
he said: “It’s the elections, Jim, 
but not as we know them". 

There are signs thafcMr Trim- 
ble’s party is anxious (fiat it will 
not do as well as originally 
hoped. The main reason, it 
seems, is that election warhorse 
Ian Paisley is tramping the cam- 
paign trail for his Democratic 
Unionists with undimmed en- 
ergy and gusto, despite turning 
70 last month. ; 

Outside the town hall, a jet- 
black jeep pounds the Bally- 
mena streets, loudspeaker 
blaring. The driver - Paisley's 
son Ian Jnr- already knows that 
fewer than 50 people were at the 
meetingand he stops to deliver 
a snappy seminar on how to get 
Unionist votes. 

“Trimble fails to clarify his 
positions, whether it’s on social 
issues or constitutional polity. 
They're a party of generalities 


That makes it very difficult for 
them to come across with a con- 
sistent message. 

“1 think the electorate’s 
sophisticated, but I don’t think 
they're sophisticated to the ex- 
tent that they can appreciate all 
the minutiae and innuendo.” 

It was a simple, direct mes- 
sage from a party expert in 
harvesting votes, and hopeful of 
harvesting many thousands this 
week. 
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Crackdown: Riot police using truncheons on demonstrators in Tirana yesterday. Old people and children were among those attacked Photograph: AFP 
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afternoon, volunteers - many of 
them offered money -were ar- 
riving at marginal constituencies 
en masse to fill out multiple bal- 
lot papers with votes for the De- 
mocratic Party. 

The Organisation for Secu- 
rity and Co-operation in Eu- 
rope, which co-ordinated 
several hundred observers, was 
supposed to issue a report on 
the election fay yesterday, but 
was stopped from doing so, ac- 
cording to some of its members, 
by European diplomats. “They 
told us they didn't want any in- 
flammatory statements at this 
stage and suggested we issue the 
report in Vienna on Thurs- 
day,” one OSCE official said. 
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The first computer 
size of a full stop 


news 


Videophones for the price of a 
standard telephone, wrist- 
phones. and computers that 
recognise faces arc among the 
likely products of a leap forward 
in microchip technology an- 
nounced yesterday. 

The advance unveiled by the 
US semiconductor giant Texas 
Instruments (TI) would cram 
the equivalent of 20 of today's 
PCs onto a single chip, winch 
could be on sale within three 
years. The result would be af- 
fordable products with enor- 
mous amounts of computing 
power. 

The announcement is the 
continuation of a 30-year race 
to pack more and more elec- 
tronics into ever- tinier spaces. 
For example, the computing el- 
ements of the wartime com- 
puter, the Colossus, right, would 
today take up the same space 
as the full stop at the end of this 
sentence. 

“This new technology will 
make it practical to use calcu- 
lations which today are just 
theoretical, because they would 
lake too long with existing ma- 
chines." said John Carter, of the 
University of Southampton's 
■■v Electronics and Computer Sd- 
' *ence department. “Systems that 
need to identify faces have to do 
it in seconds, not minutes or 
hours." 

Similarly, sending video sig- 
nals down phone lines requires 
immense computing power at 
each end of the link. This has 
kept prices of videophones 
around £500 for some time. 
More powerful computer chips 
would make videophones both 
efficient and affordable. 


was as big as a room, now it’s the 
. . . and it’s getting even smaller 


New chip is the 
equivalent of 20 
of today’s PCs, 

writes Charles 
Arthur 

TI will not have a monopoly, 
though: Japanese and American 
companies axe hot on its trait 
Hitachi, NEC, IBM and Intel - 
which makes the best-selling 
Pentium chip for PCs - are an 
within sight of Lhe same target. 

By boosting the power of a 
single chip while keeping it at 
the same price, the new tech- 
nology win cut the cost of prod- 
ucts, since the most expensive 
element of making modern 
computers is assembling the 
different components. 

TTs “Time line" design re- 
duces the width of the silicon 
“wires” in the chip from today’s 
common value of around 0.6 mi- 
crons (millionths of a metre) - 
200 Limes thinner than a piece 
of paper - to 0.1S microns. This 
dramatic reduction in size 
means that many more transis- 
tors, the building blocks of a 
computer, can be squeezed into 
the same area. 

Uring this process, TI intends 
to buDd a drip containing 125 
million transistors - a huge step 
up from the Pentium Pro, com- 
monly found in PCs today, 
which contains 5.5 million tran- 
sistors. Intel presently makes 
chips using 035 micron de- 
signs. The more transistors a sin- 
gle chip contains, the more 
processes it can cany out at 
once. 


The latest announcement by 
TI is the demonstration of a 
“law” first proposed more than 
30 years ago by an American en- 
gineer. Gordon Moore. 

In 1965, Moore was prepar- 
ing a speech about Lhe im- 
provement in performance of 
computers’ memory chips, 
which were then rudimentary. 
He noticed that each successive 
generation of chips contained 
twice as many transistors as its 
predecessor, and was launched 
18 months or so later. He rea- 
soned that this trend could 
continue almost as long as re- 
quired. 

Moore, now 69, went on to 
be co-founder of Intel, now the 
biggest manufacturer of semi- 
conductor chips in the world. 
The company’s first drip, the 
4004 (used in early calcula- 
tors) contained 2300 transistors. 
Since then, the power of indi- 
vidual drips has increased al- 
most a millionfold. 

However, the Inexorable 
progress towards smaller drips 
may be nearing its limit Physi- 
cists reckon that below 0.1 mi- 
cron - a size which would be 
reached around 2005 - signifi- 
cant problems could arise from 
the unusual phenomena known 
as “quantum effects", in which 
individual electrons can tunnel 
through solid barriers. 

This would mean that calcu- 
lations could became unreliable. 

Clive Hoggar, a semicon- 
ductor product manager for 
TL, said: “The technology has a 
habit of moving immovable 
barriers. 

'‘Somehow, we always get 
past these problems.” 




Number-cruncher: Mr Sale with Colossus, whose entire capacity can now be contained on a single microchip 
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Colossus has returned after 
half a century. Its whirring 
tapes can read 5,000 characters 
a second but now the entire ca- 
pacity of this grandparent of to- 
day’s computers would fit on to 
a single modern microchip. 

For the past two and a half 
years, Tbny Sale, a former MI5 
agent, has been engaged in a 
labour of love rebuilding the 
world’s first electronic com- 
puter, which played a crudai 
role In shortening the Second 
World War. Next week his 
achievement will be recognised 
when the Duke of Kent switch- 
es on the rebuilt Colossus at the 
museum in Bletchley Park, 
Buckinghamshire, home of 


Will Bennett traces the colourful history of the then 
revolutionary machine that helped shorten the war 


British code-breaking opera- 
tions during the war. 

The ceremony will also mark 
the reversal of a very British de- 
nial of a great achievement: af- 
ter the war in Europe, Winston 
Churchill ordered that the 
Colossus computers be 
scrapped to “parts no larger 
than a man’s hand". 

It was built to crack the Ger- 
man high command’s Lorenz 
code, which was more complex 
than the Enigma system, which 
had been penetrated early in the 
war. Colossus did not decipher 


the code but identified the 
wheel settings used by German 
operators, enabling Bletchley 
Park experts to work out what 
Hitler ami his generals were dis- 
cussing. Its greatest triumph was 
to show they had been fooled 
by Allied deception plans before 
D-Day, enabling the landings to 
go ahead. 

Despite American claims 
that their EN1AC system, which 
was not running until 1946. 
was the first computer, British 
experts have always insisted 
Colossus was the dawn of a 


technological revolution that 
has changed the world. 

Mr Sale said: T wanted to 
have Colossus up and running 
this year because the Americans 
are claiming that ENIAC a nu- 
meric calculator, was first and 
that this is its 50th anniversary. 
But Colossus was operating 
two years before that" 

No detailed records of Colos- 
sus’s construction were retained 
by the Government: the last 
drawings were burnt in 1960. Mr 
Sale, who worked as a computer 
engineer after leaving MI5, re- 


Photograph: Peter Macdiarmid 

lied on photos, the memories of 
Bletchley Park experts and in- 
spired guesswork. Many parts 
used to rebuild the 16ft wade. 7ft 
6in high machine, which w eighs 
a ton, arc standard equipment 
used in telephone exchanges 
during and after the war. 

The Government was as un- 
interested in financing Colos- 
sus’s rebuilding as it had been 
in preserving it: a third of the 
£20,000 cost come from Mr 
Sale’s pocket, the rest from 
private donations. 

He said: "1 could not get gel 
any official backing... I knew I 
had to do it now. or all the peo- 
ple who had worked on it during 
the war would soon be dead." 


Jailed peer puts ancestral 
home up for sale at £ 15 m 


WILL BENNETT 

Lord Brocket, who is serving a 
five-year jail sentence for a 
£4.5m classic car insurance 
fraud, is trying to clear his huge 
debts by putting his family 
home up for sale for £15m. 

Estate agents put Brocket 
Hall and its 543 acres of park- 
land near Whealhampstead, 
Hertfordshire, on sale yesterday 
as its old Etonian owner con- 
tinued to serve his sentence 
in Litllehey prison. Cambridge- 
shire. 

Brocket, 43, a former polo- 
playing friend of the Prince of 
Whies, was jailed in February for 
what Judge Daniel Rodwell 
CX 1 described as a “disgraceful" 
crime, aimed at reducing his 
debts of £10m. The sentence 
was the culmination of a down- 
ward spiral for a man who at 
^ one time had seemed one of the 
country's most successful aris- 
tocrats. with a 50-bedroom 
mansion. 15 of the world’s most 
sought-after sports cars and a 
wife who modelled for Vogue. 

His problems began in the 





Lord Brocket and Lady Brocket: Marriage fell apart 


1980s, when in an attempt to 
meet the crippling cost of run- 
ning the house, he turned it into 
a conference centre and golf 
course. But with the arrival of 
the recession, firms began to cut 
back on holding conferences. 

At the same time, his mar- 
riage to Cuban-born Isa Loren- 
zo, once the world’s fifth 
highest-paid model, began to 
fall part. After the birth of 
their three children she found 
life at Brocket Hall claustro- 
phobic and became a cocaine 
addict. Brocket’s collection of 


classic cars, bought with a huge 
bank loan, began to devalue and 
by 1991 his car company had a 
£7m overdraft and he had bor- 
rowed £3m to keep his estate 
ticking over. It was then that he 
hatched bis plan to defraud an 
insurance company. 

He falsely told police that 
four of the cars had been stolen 
by a professional gang and 
claimed the £43m insurance 
money. But the insurance com- 
pany refused to pay up and a 
lengthy court battle began. Lady 
Brocket’s drug problem wors- 


ened, despite attempts at detox- 
ification at two of Britain’s top 
rehabilitation clinics. 

His personal and financial 
problems came to a head when 
Lady Brocket was arrested for 
forging drug prescriptions and 
told police about Lhe fraud. 
The couple have since been in- 
volved in a bitter custody bai- 
lie over their children. 

Selling Brocket Hall for an 
estimated £15m for a 125-year 
leasehold interest was an in- 
evitable move given Brocket's 
financial problems. Earlier this 
year. David Sullivan, publisher 
of Lhe Sunday Sport newspaper, 
was reported to be interested in 
buying it 

The 18th century hall was 
built for Lord Melbourne, 
whose son, the second earl, be- 
came Prime Minister in 1834. 
The latter’s wife, Lady Caroline 
Lamb, renowned for her passion 
for the poet Lord Byron, 
arranged for herself to be 
served as the surprise dish at her 
husband's birthday party. She 
emerged naked from a large 
tureen. 


Europe moves towards ban on 
chemical in PVC wrapping 


CHARLES ARTHUR 

Science Correspondent 

Three European countries have 
banned the use of the organic 
chemicals known as phlhalaies, 
but scientists say that removing 
i hem from the environment 
may prove impossible, as their 
use has been widespread. 

Scientists also disagree about 

the effects of exposure to 
phthalalcs. which have been sus- 
pected of affecting humans for 
more than 21* years. _ 

• There isn't n smoking gun 
pointing to a health risk, said 
Dr Colin Poole of Imperial 
College of Science and Medi- 
cine. "if one was shown, il 
wt$ld be a huge task la get nd 
of all traces of them." 

There is some evidence that 
phthalatcs are “xenoestrogens . 
which mimic the effect of female 
hormones and could be 


absorbed from PVC wrapping 
into fatty foods. There have 
been problems in Scandinavia 
with their absorption into blood 
stored in plastic bags for trans- 
fusions. 

Sweden, Denmark and parts 
of Germany recently acted to 
stop the use of PVC, one of the 
biggest sources of phthalates 
that people are exposed to. 

Last November, Sweden de- 
cided to phase out the use of 
PVC, while in January the Dan- 
ish Environmental Protection 
Agency published a study show- 
ing lhat phthalates passed into 
the food chain by the manu- 
facture of PVC could be accu- 
mulated in animals and fish, and 
would then be absorbed when 
those organisms were eaten. 

In February, the city of Bonn 
banned PVC from public build- 
ings, joining 200 German local 
authorities and sis federal states 


"4Cvl 1”.'. - 


in the ban. The principal rea- 
sons include the presence of 
phthalates as an environmental 

contaminant. 

Phthalates are used in mak- 
ing PVC, where they ad as a 
“pfastiriser". Their use has been 
widespread and has now been 
extended to other products. 

“We know that they’re cer- 
tainly found in the rubber tub- 
ing of die laboratory equipment 
that our students use, because 
they keep getting extracted by 
the testing equipment and give 
false readings in experiments." 
said Dr Keith Jones, of the 
chemistry department at Kings 
College London yesterday. 
“Getting rid of them really is 
very difficult" 

However, scientists disagree 
over what dose would be harm- 
ful, and whether xenoestrogens 
would have the same effect as 
normal hormones. 


The Ministry of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food (MAFF) 

says they are a million rimes less 
potent In a study of the levels 
of phthalates found in paper 
and board packaging for food, 
it concluded that “estimated 
intakes ... would be well with- 
in tolerable levels". 

The ministry said that while 
there would be some absorption 
of phthalates from packaging, 
“other sources are also likely to 
contribute to the contamination 
of food by phthalates". 

Studies into the potential 
effects of phthalates on the hu- 
man reproducLory system have 
been in progress since 1972, but 
have produced few definite an- 
swers. There is a loose connec- 
tion with infertility, malformed 
births and cancer, but would re- 
quire hig h levels of exposure — 
“like eating half an ounce of 
PVC every day," Dr Poole said. 
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Dunblane massacre: Scottish town relives nightmare of 13 March as inquiry opens into slaughter of 16 pupils and their teacher 

Families begin 



painful journey 
to the ‘truth’ 


Floral memorial: A pupil passing tubs of shrubs dotted around the site of Dunblane Primary School's former gymnasium Photograph: Gary Doak 


JAMIES CUSICK 

Hie harrowing journey to arrive 
at what Lord CulleQ has called 
“the truth" behind the daugh- 
ter of a primary class of inno- 
cent children and their teacher, 
wiD begin todav for the families 
of the dead of Dunblane. 

Sheltered high in the balcony 
area sealing of the Albert Halls 
in Stirling, the parents and rel- 
atives will look down, for the six- 
to-eigbt weeks of the public 
Inquiry, on to the courtroom 
organisation that has trans- 
formed the hall into Scotland's 
newest legal arena. 

It is hoped the balcony wfll 


"We predict a company 
from over here... 



...will do rather well 
over here. 


What s the quickest way to multiply a 
£10 billion company? 

Divide it. 

Which is why Hanson is demerging its 
four principal businesses and launching them 


as separate, publicly- quoted companies. 

Each will be a leading player in its 
respective sector: Chemicals, Tobacco, Energy, 
Building Materials & Equipment. 

And since each company will operate on 


its own account, there will also be gains in 
management focus, operational efficiency and 
long-term growth. 

Divide equals multiply: think of it as 
Hanson’s formula for the future. 




HANSON 
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provide a safely zone, away 
from the international media 
corps, for those who may now 
hear for the first time of the 
events which led Thomas 
Hamilton to massacre 16 chil- 
dren and their teacher, before 
turning a gun on himself on 13 
March. 

In private last week, the par- 
ents and relatives of the victims 
met Lord Cullen, the senior 
Scottish judge who wiD head (he 
inquiry, and the Lord Advocate, 
Lord Mackay of Drumadoon, 
who wiB lead questioning for the 
Crown. The fami lies unani- 
mously requested that details of 
the injuries suffered by the vic- 
tims should not be explored in 
detail at the inquiry. 

It is understood that their 
wishes will be respected when 
the first of the 60 witnesses, who 
will give their evidence over the 
next three days, is heard today. 
A ballistics expert, patholo- 
gists, senior doctors and para- 
medics, teachers and others 
who were the first to witness the 
honors inside the gymnasium at 
Dunblane Primary School, are 
expected to deliver a ‘'general 
outline”. 

What form the general out- 
line will take will be deter- 
mined today in the opening 
addresses of the five groups who 
have hill legal representation at 
the inquiry: the parents of the 
injured or dead; the Scottish 
teachers* union, the BTS; Cen- 
tral Scotland ftoJice; Central Re- 
gion Council and RonThylor, 
the head teacher of Dunblane 
Primary. 

Inevitably for close relatives, 
the parents of the dead and in- 
jured and those from the school 
and town who choose to attend, 
the inquiry proceedings will 
mean an emotional journey as 
they are forced to relive the 


nightm are memories of 13 
March. 

Lord Cullen has expressed 
the wishes given to him at last 
week’s meeting that “at such a 
difficult and stressful time*' 
parents and relatives did not 
wish to be approached, pho- 
tographed or sketched by the 
media. The highly-respected 
judge, who lea the lengthy 
inquiry into the Piper Alpha oil 
platform explosion, was 
appointed by the Secretary of 
State for Scotland, Michael 
Forsyth, to conduct the tri- 
bunal. 

His report, expected by the 
end of September, will address 
recommendations on the con- 
trol of the possession and use 
of firearms and ammunition, 
school security and the vetting: 
and supervision of adults work™ 
ing with children. 

Given the broad brief by 
Parliament to examine “the cir- 
cumstances leading up to and 
surrounding" the mass mur- 
ders of teacher Gwen Mayor 
and 16 of her infant school 
pupils, the tribunal is likely to 
investigate the apparently child- 
obsessed background of the 
43-year-old killer, Thomas 
Hamilton, and how he was 
legally allowed to keep firearms. 

In ’his opening statement to 
the inquiry’s preliminary hear- 
ing earlier this month. Lord 
Cullen said: “I shall endeavour 
to arrive at the truth." 

Since the shootings there 
has been mounting pressure on 
the Government to tighten the 
laws oa firearm ownership. The 
recommendations from the 
Cullen Inquiry will be crucial to 
the outcome of the current gun 
laws debate. The Government 
has said it will await the inquiry’s 
finding s before it decides on a 
course of action. 


Gun law could 
not stop another' 
Hamilton 


The Firearms Consultative 
Committee, the organisation 
which advises the Government 
on firearms issues, came to the 
depressing conclusion last week 
that nothing it has suggested 
since being set up eight years 
ago could have prevented the 
Dunblane massacre. 

Many senior police officers 
believe there is a growing gun 
culture in Britain, but, unfor- 
tunately, the question of how to 
stop another Thomas Hamilton 
from running amok is com- 
pletely different to what should 
be done about the hundreds of 
thousands of firearms current- 
ly in circulation, many of which 
are illegally held. 

There were 409,000 firearms 
(excluding shotguns) legally 
held in England and 'Whies in 
1995, according to a Home Of- 
fice bulletin published last 
week. It also said the number 
of certificates - more than one 
weapon can be held on each - 
has increased by just one per 
cent since 1994 to 141,700. Af- 
ter foiling steadily over a num- 
ber of years, from a peak of 
216300 in 1968 to 136,800 in 
1992, the number of certificates 
has been slowly increasing for 
three successive years. Perhaps 
most worrying is the minuscule 
number of certificates refused 
by chief constables last year - 
just 220. 

Not surprisingly, nobody 
knows how many illegally held 
firearms are in circulation. Es- 
timates range from 500,000 to 



more than one million. 

Increasing numbers of senior 
police officers, such as Sir Paul 
Condon, the Cbmmissioaer of 
the Metropolitan Police, have 
warned of the growing avail- 
ability and use of illegal 
firearms. 

Earlier this year, he told the 
Commons’ Home Affairs Select 
Committee: “There is a grow- 
mg willingness, particularly by 
young criminals, to carry knives 
m circumstances 
which I find very disturbing, and 
as a society, we must do our best 
to counter that" 

As well as the youth street 
mgs, increasing numbers of 
’ eanns have teen reported 
among the country’s swelling 
criminals 

This b highlighted by recent 
shoot-onts among traditional 
gangs in Liverpool and killings 
^ dealers ?n 

But unlike Australia, which 
announced plans for a ban and 


buy-back of automatic and 
semi-automatic weapons just 
days after a lone gunman killed 
35 people in Thsmam'a last 
month, the British Government 
has rejected any “knee-jerk" re- 
action. 

The Home Office points to- 
ward crime statistics which show 
that incidents involving firearms 
are still relatively rare. There 
were 12,977 recorded firearms 
offences in 1994, the last year 
for which the Home Office has 
full figures. 

That represents a fraction of 
all offences, with a gun in- 
volved in eight per cent of 
homicides, or nine deaths. 

Seven per cent of murders - 
63 cases — involved a gun, to- 
gether with seven per cent of 
robberies and one per cent of 
crimes of vandalism. In more 
than half of these incidents, the 
main weapon used was an air- 
gun. I 

The Government hns said it 
will make any amendments to 
gun laws after Cullen publish- 
es his report in September, al- 
though John Major has already 
pledged new controls on semi- 
automatic weapons. 

As part of their sub miss ion to 
the Cullen inquiry, Labour has 
called for a national register of 
firearms and for the law to be 
changed to ban anyone aged 18 
or younger - possibly with a 
minmium age c f 21 - from 
owning or using a firearm. 

They have also called for 
sweeping powers for chief con- 
stables to refuse the granting of 
firearms certificates. 

As in Australia, the Govern- 
ment is under heavy pressure 
from gun lobbyists, who say any 
further tightening of the laws 
would infringe their rights and 
would be impossible to police. 

Doctors have already reject- 
ed a proposal by the police that 
they should be responsible for 
vetting gun licence applicants 

for any psychological distur- 

bance. 

But as many critics have al- 

ready stated, whatever new laws 
are introduced, it is only likely 

to make another Dunblane 

harder to achieve rather 

prevent it outright. It is alsOun- 
likely to do much more than 

dent the availability and pos- 

session of illegal firearms. 


Jason Bennetto 
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Head in 
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bullying 
case took 
overdose 


A headmaster accused of bul- 
lying by his staff has been hos- 
pitalised after taking a tablets 
and alcohol overdose. 

Alan Jackson, headmaster 
at Russell Scott primary school 
In Denton, Greater Manches- 
ter, was found wandering in a 
confused slate nearly 100 miles 
away in Cumbria, police said. 

Mr Jackson, who is also a 
magistrate at Thmeside, had 
been under investigation by his 
local education authority after 
six members of staff made for- 
mal complaints accusing him of 
bullying, intimidation, threat- 
ening behaviour and assault. 

The investigation ended and 
no action was taken after a 
meeting between Thmeside ed- 
ucation director Tony Webster 
and the school’s board of gov- 
ernors last Tuesday. 

Police were alerted by Mr 
Jackson's partner, Christine 
Mason, after he disappeared 
from his home in Audenshaw, 
Greater Manchester, last 
Thursday. 

Detectives in Cumbria, 
where Mr Jackson's mother 
lives, were alerted by Greater , 
* Manchester police. Mr Jackson, 
49, was found hours later wan- 
dering in a confused state by a 
member of the public in the 
Scale Hill area of Loweswater, 
near Whitehaven, said a Cum- 
bria police spokesman. 

Mr Jackson was taken to 
West Cumberland Hospital in 
Whitehaven suffering the effects 
of an overdose of tablets and al- 
cohol, the spokesman said. 

His condition was never 
thought to be life-threatening 
but he was kept in by doctors 
over the weekend. He returned 
home yesterday. 

The school was dosed yes- 
terday for the half-term holiday. 
Martin Wareing, chairman of 
the school’s board of governors, 
said staff were very upset at the 
news about Mr Jackson. 

He made no comment about 
when and if Mr Jackson would 
be returning to the school, but 
the headmaster was understood 
to be resting at home while he 
considered his future. 


MUSEUM 
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Howard ‘stole’ plans 
to beat yob culture 


JASON BENNETTO 

Crime Correspondent 

Michael Howard, the Home 
Secretary, was yesterday ac- 
cused of stealing Labour ideas 
with proposals to tackle “yob 
culture*' and petty crime. 

The Home Office is under- 
stood to be drawing up plans to 
crackdown on anti-social activi- 
ties, such as begging, vandalism, 
and under-age dnnking. The 
thinking behind the proposals is 
m hit nmi nr offenders before they 
turn to a full-time life of crime. 

The scheme is expected to be 
trumpeted ty Mr Howard as his 
latest Izw-and-order offensive in 
July. Labour is angry that be ap- 
pears to be trying to seize the 
initiative on “yob culture”, 
which Jack Straw, Labour’s 
home affairs spokesman, has 
been pursuing recently with at- 


tacks against noisy nei ghb ours, 
“squeegee merchants" - wind- 
screen cleaners who prey on 
motorists - and young offend- 
ers. Yesterdays spat snows the 
importance both parties place 
on gaining an advantage m the 
law-and-order agenda in the run 
up to the general election. 

As part of the Home Office 
review officials are examining a 
strategy called “zero tolerance" 
in New York - targeting drunks, 
prostitutes, vandals, mug deal- 
ers and beggars -which £ cred- 
ited with cutting crime by 27 per 

cent over two years. The New 
York authorities have used the 
“broken windows" theory - 
that if a window pane is mend- 
ed the building is less likely to 
be burgled. Mr Howard visited 
the United Slates recently and 
is known to have been very im- 
pressed by the strategy. 


Mr Straw yesterday accused 
ministers of systematically 
rubbishing a series of Labour 
policies that would have a near- 
identical effect in reducing in- 
cidents of anti-social activity. 

“It is quite remarkable that 
it has taken this Government 17 
years ro wake up to the con- 
nection between ‘quality of life* 
incidents and big-scale crime." 
he said. 

“Labour has long under- 
stood that anti-sodal behaviour 
... ruins many people's lives and 
heightens iheir fear of crime and 
lawlessness. We have brought 
forward a range of proposals to 
drat with neighbourhood nui- 
sance, public disorder and ju- 
venile crime. On each occasion 
the Government has unwisely 
sought to rubbish these pro- 
posals despite the backing they 
have received from police. 


local authorities and other 
organisations." 

Mr Howard was unavailable 
for comment yesterday but 
Home Office officials said that 
the review had been going on 
for some time. 

With a general election loom- 
ing and a Crime BQ1 already 
planned for the autumn it is un- 
likely there will be lime for any 
new legislation, so the proposals 
are expected lu use existing laws. 
They are almost certain to involve 
the famili ar phrase “partner- 
ship" in which schools and local 
authorities will be expected to 
lake a greater role in stamping 
out anti-social behaviour. 

A ministerial working group 
set up in January is already 
studying ways of turning young- 
sters involved in minor vandal- 
ism and other activities away 
from serious offending. 


Ardour of honeymoon cools as 
Blair slips in electability poll 


Neat idea: Claimed to be the world’s smallest museum, a converted telephone box 
opened at Covent Garden in central London yesterday with an exhibition on gin. 
Today ft moves to Leicester Square, to stay until 28 June Photograph: Philip Meech 


JOHN RENTDUL 

Political Correspondent 

The closer Tony Blair gets to 
Downing Street, the more scep- 
tical the British public becomes 
about him, according to NOP's 
opinion poll for tin&Independent. 

Although half of those ques- 
tioned by NOP last weekend 
thought Labour under Mr Blair 
was “ready to form the next gov- 
ernment", this is a marked fall 
from the two-thirds (66 per 
cent) who agreed with a simi- 
lar statement during Mr Blair s 
honeymoon period just after he 
was elected leader in 1994. 

The latest figure also suggests 
a continuing decline since Jan- 
uary this year, when Mori found 
that 56 percent thought Labour 
was “ready to form the next gov- 
ernment” and 54 per cent 
thought Mr Blair was “ready to 
be prime minis ter”. 

Similarly, the proportion say- 


: Alt Con lab LDam 
Ybs 50% 19% 82% 42% 

No 38 % 71 % 10% 51% 

mg that Labour was not ready 
has risen steadily -from 25 per 
cent in December 1994, 33 per 
cent in January this year, and 39 
per cent now. 

Encouraging findings for Mr 
Blair in the IndependeniftlOP 
telephone poll of 1,005 people 
include the one-in-ffve Con- 
servative voters and the two-in- 
five Liberal Democrat voters 
who say Labour is ready to form 
the next government. 

Whether or not Labour is 
ready, a Labour government af- 
ter the next election is now re- 
garded as almost certain, 
according to a separate poll of 
256 “opinion leaders" for the/h- 
dependeni. This poll found that 


76 per cent believe Labour will 
win the general election, which 
must be held within 12 months. 

A further 7 per cent think no 
parly w01 have an overall ma- 
jority in the Commons, in which 
case Labour would be likely to 
form a minority administration. 

Of the sample of company di- 
rectors, senior civil servants, me- 
dia editors, politicians and trade 
union leaders, designed to re- 
flect the views of people who 
have the power to influence 
public opinion, more than half 
-57 per cent -think Labour wiS 
win with a working majority. A 
further 19 per cent think 
Labour will win, but without a 
working majority, usually de- 
fined as one of fewer than 10 
seats, which is unlikely to sur- 
vive a fall parliamentary term. 

Only 8 per cent thmk the 
Conservatives will win. 

This poll, carried out by 
Opinion Leader Research, 


could reinforce the pressure for 
an autumn election, as it sug- 
gests deepening gloom on the 
economic front. Since July last 
year, the proportion thinking 
the economic situation im- 
proved over the previous 12 
months collapsed from S3 to 55 
per cent. 

The overall impact of John 
Major's declaration of the “beef 
war" against Britain’s Euro- 
pean partners will be measured 
by voting intention figures in a 
closely watched Mori poll to be 
published tomorrow. 

The Independent's NOP poll 
suggests the impact on how 
people intend to vole will be 
limited, although it could rein- 
force Tory support. Only 6 per 
cent of electors sajd the cam- 
paign to disrupt Brussels busi- 
ness made them “more likely" 
to vote Tbiy at the next election 
against 19 per cent who said 
“less likely”. 
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The growth of our nation relies on the health and 
prosperity of.our children - and our children’s children. 

Then- ability to combat sickness and ill health in 
the future depends largely on our efforts today to 
ensure the highest standards of healthcare for everyone. 

Last year, one industry invested over £2 billion in 
research and development to protect the future health 
of our nation - the British pharmaceutical industry. 

With the introduction of new and improved 
medicines, researched and developed by the industry, 
thousands of children’s lives are now being saved. 

For example, the survival rate of premature babies 
has been dramatically increased following the use 
of new lung treatments to help combat respirator}' 
distress syndrome. 

As well as our children enjoying better health and 
well-being, we can all look forward to a longer, more 
prosperous life in the future, thanks to the medicines 
and vaccines now being researched and developed by 
the British pharmaceutical industry. 

If you would like to know more about our many 
advances in medicines research, call our ’‘Healthline" now 
on Freefone 0800 722 711 and ask for a copy of the A-Z 
of Medicines Research, or write to us at the address below. 


You’ll discover that in matters of healthcare, 
miracles are not always made in heaven. 


The Association of the British Pharmaceutical Industry 
12 Whitehall, London 5W1A 2DY. 

A picture of health for generations 











British Enera 


Get set for a final burst of energy. The Government will 
soon bo sol ling shares in British Energy. 

British Energy operates eight nuclear power stations in 
England and Scot land and is one of Britain's three largest 
electricity generators. 

- t 

To register for information about the Offer, you simply 
need to contact one of the many hanks, building societies, 
brokers or other financial intermediaries offering a Share 
Shop service. You’ll find these listed in the national press. 

Once vou have registered, your Share Shop will send you 
details of its service and the Share Offer. 
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Britpop calls the tune in contest for the best songwriters 



Noel Gallagher 


DAVID LISTER 

Arts News Editor 

Britpop songwriters look like- 
ly to dominate the Ivor Nbvel- 
lo Awards for popular 
songwritmg, which wfl] be pre- 
sented in London tomorrow. 

The awards, in their 41st 
year, are internationally re- 
spected as Britain's major plat- 
form for recognising its 
songwriting talent. Last year’s 
winners included Elton John, 


\fan Morrison, Elvis Costello 
and Sir Tim Rice. 

This year, a step down a gen- 
eration to acclaim the renais- 
sance in British songwriting 
looks inevitable. 

It has already been an- 
nounced that Damon Albarn of 
Blur and Noe] GaOagher of Oa- 
sis win share the Songwriters Of 

The Year award. 

But the awards shortlist 
shows that most of the other cat- 
egories contain Britpop en- 


tries. “WonderwalT, by Oasis, 
is in the running for best con- 
temporary song; “Common 
People”, by Pulp, has been 
nominated for best song musi- 
cally and lyrically. Supergrass’s 
“Alright" is also no minat ed for 
best contemporary song. 

Thhe That, despite their 
teeuybop image, are on the 
shortlist for a number of cate- 
gories. Their song “Back For 
Good" is on the shortlist for 
three categories: best song, in- 


ternational hit of the year, and 
for the Performing Rights So- 
ciety s most performed work of 
the year. 

Britpop also makes its pres- 
ence felt m the initial entries for 
this year's £25,000 Mercury 
Music Prize. The Oasis album 
“(What's The Story) Morning 
Glory?" and Blur’s “The Great 
Escaper" will both be compet- 
ing against albums by veteran 
members of the musical estab- 
lishment such as Bert Jansch, 


John McLaughlin and John 
Tavener. 

Both the Ivor Novello 
Awards and the Mercury Mu- 
sic Prize reflect that other recent 
phenomenon, the Jane Austen 
boom. Carl Davis's score for the 
BBCs Pride and Prejudice is 
nominated for a Novello award 
for best television or radio 
score. And Lbe entries for the 
Mercury Prize include the 
soundtrack to the film at Sense 
and Sensibilitv. 


The Ivor Novello Awards 
are presented by the British 
Academy of Songwriters, Com- 
posers and Authors. The win- 
ner of the most awards is Paul 
McCartney, with 18, followed by 
John Lennon and Sir Andrew 
Lloyd Webber, both with 14. 

A spokeswoman said: “This is 
the year that Britpop has made 
a real showing; and the nomi- 
nations show the strength of the 
songwriting ability in the current 
crop of bands." 



Damon Albam 


The masquerade: An exhibition of Patricia Preece works opens shortly, but its curator challenges claims over her artistic ‘collaboration 1 

The secret kept 


by artist’s wife 
and her lover 


MARIANNE MACDONALD 

Arts Correspondent 

Patricia Preece, the glamorous 
L.Vwife of Stanley Spencer who 
gained fame in her own right for 
her paintings in the first half of 
this century, did not carry out 
any of the work, it was claimed 
yesterday. 

In a revelation which wfl] gen- 
erate ripples in the art world, 
Michael Dickens, curator of 
the first comprehensive exhibi- 
tion of Preece’s work, said yes- 
terday that the real artist was 
Dorothy Hepworth, Preece’s 
long-time companion and lover. 

Until now the two were 
thought to have collaborated on 
the miniatures, portraits and stiD 
lifes bought by such famous 
names as Virginia Woolf, Au- 
gustus John and the collector 
Edward Marsh. But Mr Dickens 
said yesterday: “Patricia did 
very little painting in her life. 
Dorothy allowed her to take 
credit for work she did not do.” 

It is the first categorical daim 
that Preece masqueraded as the 
artist. Although she often, 
signed the paintings, organised 
their exhibition and sale, Mr 
Dickens has found evidence 
from joint diaries, kepi by the 
women which proves that 
Preece had no hand in their cre- 
ation beyond arranging objects 
j for their still life paintings. 


The claim is the latest 
development in the extraordi- 
nary life led by Preece and 
Hepworth in Cookham, Berk- 
shire, yards from where Preece’s 
husband, Stanley Spencer, lived 
and painted his best-known 
outsize biblical canvases. 

In 1937, Preece had married 
Spencer to the scandal of the 
Berkshire village, for Spencer 
left his first wife, Hilda Carline, 
for the woman who had open- 
ly lived for yean with Hepworth. 

Tail and elegant, the daugh- 
ter of an Army officer, the 
vampish and sociable Preece 
was down on her hick finan- 
cially. But marriage to Spencer 
set the seal on a lucrative - al- 
beit fraudulent - artistic career. 

It did not signal die end of her 
friendship with Hepworth. For 
although Spencer booked a 
honeymoon to St Ives he de- 
cided to stay at Cooldiam to fin- 
ish a painting and attempt 
reconciliation with Hilda. 
Preece took Hepworth on the 
honeymoon instead. They con- 
tinued to live togetherafter the 
wedding and it remains un- 
clear whether the marriage to 
Spencer was consummated. 

PTeece later spoke with re- 
vulsion of her diminutive hus- 
band’s curious tastes. He 
painted her nude, was fascinat- 
ed by her legs, and bought her 
numerous pahs of shoes, gaudy 


underwear and frilly frocks. 
“He had to turn me into some- 
thing horrible to obtain maxi- 
mum satisfaction from our 
liaison. There was something ap- 
palling about Stanley” she said. 

In the meantime the pair who 
had met at the Slade School of 
Art in London- -where Preece 
got a pass and Hepworth took 
first class honours - continued 
their artistic “collaboration" in 
the face of several sticky mo- 
ments when they feared their 
trick would be discovered. 

One dose shave came after 
Virginia Woolf bought two 
drawings from the pair in the 
early 1930s. She was so taken 
with them that die asked Preece 
to paint a portrait of a friend. 
Ethel Smyuie. “Patrida went 
into a complete twitch and said 
she couldn’t possibly do it un- 
less Ethel came into the studio,” 
Mr Dickens reports. 

Preece died m 1968, aged 74, 
and Hepworth continued to 
paint, concentrating obsessive- 
ly on self-portraits. But even af- 
ter Ereece’s death, Hepworth. 
continued to use Preece’s name 
on her work until her own 
death in the late 1970s. 

The first comprehensive ex- 
hibition of the work attributed 
to Preece begins on 10 June, at 
the CHivier Payer in the National 
Theatre, on London’s South 
Bank^nd runs to 27 July. 



Top: (from left) Dorothy Hepworth, Patricia Preece, Stanley Spencer and James Wood at Stanley and Pat ri c i a's wedding in 1937. Below: Spencer’s 
Seif-Portrait with Patricia Preece (Photograph: Frtzwilliam Museum, Cambridge). Right: A fine drawing of Preece, signed PP, but believed to be by Hepworth 


Indian Festival shows culture 
‘not just Rushdie and Kureishi’ 


SHUMARAHA 

A major aits festival designed 
to generate raise awareness of 
the culture of the Indian sub- 
coatmcnt has been welcomed by 
as ah opportunity to show that 
there is more to Asian culture 


X 


and Salman Rushdie. 

The Festival of India’s South, 
which showcases some of the 
the finest examples of southern 
India’s visual and performing 
arts, was hailed fry prominent 
members of the community as 
an opportunity to pnt the re- 
gions rich culture on the map. 
By and large, they say, Asian art 
does not get the serious analy- 
sis it merits. 

“There is.no dearth of Asian 


arts activity in Britain. But the 
overall perception is that they 
are of minority interest, so the 
mainstream tends to ignore 
them,” said Jitendra Venna, 
artistic director of Thra Arts, a 
leading Asian theatre company. i 

Sumac Bhuchar, a journalist 
and TV producer, said: “There 
are a fair number of perfor- 
mances here both by British 
Asians and by artistes coming 
from India, but they rarely get 
the kind of promotion or pub- 
licity they deserve." 

Though many Asians voiced 
their dissatisfaction with the way 
in -which their culture is dealt 
with by the mainstream media, 
some said Asians themselves 
were often uninterested in the 
artistic and cultural heritage of 


their country of origin. Ac- 
cor ding to Anjana Patel, project 
manager for the Asian Com- 
munity Action Group, very few 
Indians turn up at exhibitions of 
Indian arts and crafts which are 
held throughout the country on 
a fairly regular basis. 

“The young people, espe- 
cially the second or third gen- 
eration British Asians, are not 
interested in ethnic arts. Their 
ties with the country of their ori- 
gin axe very diluted.” . 

So, often there were more 
British or European Indophfles 
at exhibitions of Indian art or 
performances of classical music 
and dance than there were 
Asians themselves, she said. 

However, she stressed that 
such festivals do fill a cultural 


void for those Asians who 
are truly interested in their 
own arts. 

Though the Arts Council did 
not have a breakdown of the au- 
dience profile at ethnic pro- 
grammes, there seems to be a 
consensus that there is a high 
level of interest in things Indi- 
an among the British public. 

S. Maui, a former mayor of 
Lewisham, said that though 
the festival was of tremendous 
importance to the local south 
Indian community, non-Asians 
would probahly flock to a lot of 
programmes too. 

According to the festival au- 
thorities, most programmes are 
already heavily bookedand a 
classical dance redtal of Bharai- 
natyam is completely sold out. 


Drama students hit 
by decline in grants 


An inquiry into the decline in 
discretionary grants that are 
being given to dance and dra- 
ma students is to be carried out 
by the Arts CaundL 

As reported last week, Vir- 
ginia Bottaralcy, the Secretary 
of State for National Heritage, 
is keen . (hat lottery money 
should be used to help fund 
dance and drama students. 

However, the Arts Council, 
which distributes lottery awards, 
is adamantly opposed to this, 
cl aiming that dance and drama 
students should receive manda- 
tory awards, as do music and art 
students. 

The new Arts Council inqtmy 
wfll be carried out by 'Give .. 
Priestley, chairman of the Lon- 
don aits board. He will kwkinto 
whv the number of discre- 


tionary awards has dropped by 
44 per cent since 1987. 

Many local authorities now 
give no grants at all for drama 
and dance, and others are 
not accepting applications for 
1996-97. 

- Last week Rada received a 
£23m lottery award. But many 
of its would-be students are 
unable to take up their places, 
because of local-authority cuts 
to discretionary grants. 

Rupert Rhymes, the chief 
executive of the Society of 
London Theatre, commented: 
“As far as our members go, we 
are dismayed at the news that 
there is to be yet another delay 
before anything is done. A year 
ago we were told that the 
situation was desperate but stiD 
nothing has happened.” 
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DAILY POEM 


Bird-Painter 

By Penelope Shuttle 

The famous bird-painter hobbles by, 
getting richer every step. 

His pet ostrich follows him everywhere, 
walking on soft white dusL 

The earfy-summer mountains 
are so beauhful and gawky 

but he ignores them, 

he is not a painter of mountains, 



The bird-painter doses his eyes, 
traces his descent 

thought the maternal line, 
for was it not 

one ' of his long-ago mothers 
who told him - 

if you must paint, 
first take singing lessons 
from the bads. 


Penelope Shuttle is one of Oxford University Press’s 40 
poets under the careful eye of Jacqueline Simms. Building a City 
for Jamie , from which this poem is taken, is her sixth collec- 
tion, but her output includes radio drama, fiction and non-fic- 
tion and includes several books written m collaboration with 
her husband, tbepoet Peter Redgrave. On the whole, these are 
strange landscapes: the growfrjg up of a daughter and the on- 
set of middle-age underpin a collation of precarious visions. 
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Meet Megan. 


Megan’s reading a booklet 
that carefully explains the whole 
process of buying a house. 


Megan's buying her first house - well 
actually in her case it's a ground floor flat. 
Like most people, she was finding the whole 
process quite overwhelming, but last week 
she phoned for a free Midland guide and 
now feels pretty confident 
It contains practical advice 
about making an offer, planning 
a movB and getting yourself the 
right mortgage and insurance. 

So if you're buying your first 
house - or your first ground floor flat - 
why not call and ask for your own copy? 


Name 


Sbe called 0800 494 999. 
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Tourists ‘carried meningitis into Majorca’ 


ELIZABETH NASH 

Madrid 

A fifth suspected ease of menin- 
gitis was under investigation on 
the island of Majorca yesterday, 
os health authorities sought to 
reassure holidaymakers that 
those afflicted contracted the 
disease before they arrived in 
the Balearic. 

Four children have been con- 
firmed as stricken with the dis- 


ease in Mallorca in recent days, 
including two who died last 
week. They were probably in- 
fected before they reached the 
island, local authorities said 
yesterday. 

They believe that the partic- 
ularly virulent strain of the dis- 
ease that afflicted the youngsters 
- meningitis meningococcal - 
may have originated in Britain. 
Th'c strain is rare in the 
Baiearics but common in 


Britain, the island's health au- 
thorities said. 

“ Wt* expect the written report 
in the next few days," the local 
government tourism chief. Pe- 
dro Pascual, said yesterday. 
“But we have two reasons for 
thinking the outbreak originat- 
ed outside the island. First, be- 
cause it is not a type common 
to Mallorca, and secondly' it has 
an incubation period of two to 
ten days, and those affected fell 


ill within 24 hours of arrival." 

A British boy. Christopher 
Treagust 23, died in hospital last 
Monday and a German girl, 11, 
died two days later. Both had 
been staying with their parents 
in a holiday apartment complex 
in the resort of Playa de Mura. 
Hie Briton had been on a 
Mediterranean cruise three 
days before arriving In Mallor- 
ca and died 24 hours after his 
arrival The German girl is 


thought possibly to have caught 
the disease from him. 

Another English girl, five- 
year-old Mkhaela Leyland, was 
recovering yesterday after be- 
ing taken into intensive care in 
Palma on Friday. And three- 
year-old Thomas O'Neil from 
Leeds who fell ill nearly two 
weeks ago is now better and due 
to fly home shortly. Both were 
holidaying in a hotel in Maga- 
luf near Palma. 


In a possible fifth case, a six- 
year-old British girt Amy Kear- 
ney, was under observation with 
wbal was described as a “slight 
attack”. Her parents had moved 
out of the complex in Playa de 
More after last weeks scare, and 
delayed several days before re- 
porting Amy's high temperature 
and rash- 

Mr Pascual said yesterday 
that the number of hotel can- 
cellations from British tourists re- 


al ained the same as usual. 
■There is absolutely no more risk 

of contracting meningitis in Ma- 
jorca than in Britain. There are 
50 cases in Britain every week, 
but at the moment no Maltor- 
can is suffering from meningitis-” 
Mr Pascual stressed that 
prompt action was cnidaJin 
treating mening itis and advised 
parents to seek medical advice 
if a child had a temperature or 
felt stiff or nauseous. Hotel and 


Live-in work schemes: Research shows results of French work programme compare favourably with YTS 

Industry cash 


increases jobs 
for homeless 


GLENDA COOPER 

An innovative scheme to help 
the young homeless by giving 
them work and a roof over their 
heads has proved cost effective 
and successful within two years. 

Independent research into 
the progress of nearly 2.000 
young people on “foyer" work- 
and-housing programmes re- 
veals that one in two go straight 
into a job when they leave and 
SO percent quit the* scheme ei- 
ther for employment or train- 
ing. Eighty-two per cent of 
YTS leavers go straight into 
jobs, further education or train- 
ing. YTS schemes arc only for 
people aged between 16 arid 18 
and do not target disadvantaged 
groups such as the homeless. 

Foyers for young people were 
invented by' the French and 
provide accommodation, train- 
ing and counselling for young 
people and the homeless, fi- 
nanced by money' from indus- 
try. According to the 
researchers. Annabel Jackson 
Associates, there were 1,457 
bedspaces available last year. 
TWenty-eighl foyers have 
opened so far. another 34 are 
in the pipeline and a further 23 
are being planned. 

Companies such as Grand 
Metropolitan, Marks and 
Sper.ccr, British Telecom, Bar- 
clays and Tesco have backed foy- 
ers with grants, staff time 
training, work experience and 
jobs for young people. It costs 
between £25,000 to £217,000 a 
year to run them. 

The study looked at 20 foy- 
ers between October 1993 arid 
September 1995. The average 
age of the residents was 20. and 
between 20 and 30 per cent had 
been in trouble with the police. 
Nevertheless, 736 people had 
been placed in jobs [an average 
of 55 per cent] and 325 had been 
put in training. 

More than 70 per cent of the 
employment was full lime, with 
the remaining 30 per cent split 


evenly between temporary and 
pan time. 

Those who use the foyers 
tend to be male [65 per cent]. 
While the average age is 20, a 
quarter of residents are aged 15 
to 17. About 70 percent of foy- 
er residents arc unemployed 
when they move in, the re- 
mainder being in college, on 
government schemes or claim- 
ing benefit as long-term sick. 

The foyers themselves are of- 
ten converted buildings, with 
seven having been built spe- 
cially. Some are managed by 
YMCAs. The vast majority of 
rooms are single rather than 
shared and they are a mixture 
of self-catering and communal 
eating. Hie aim is to be “non- 
institutional". and residents are 
able to decorate their rooms as 
they wish and have their own 
keys. All have lounges or bars. 

“Much foyer work is deliv- 
ered on a one-to-one baas," said 
the report. “This is the most 
time-effective and flexible ap- 
proach for the young person. 
Foyers say residents who have 
failed to respond to previous 
training or education courses ex- 
perience breakthroughs with 
this approach. Foyers may also 
attract users who reject the 
regimented approach of main- 
stream programmes." 

Don Macdonald, chief exec- 
utive of the scheme, said: “The 
foyer programme is proving 
more cost effective than com- 
parable government schemes, 
and is reaching those young 
people such as the homeless or 
those who dropped out of 
school." 

Sir John Banham. chairman 
of Tarmac, also endorsed the 
schemes. “Foyers are one of 
those inspired ideas which can 
overcome high levels of unem- 
ployment and homelessness 
among young people." he said. 
“This research shows foyers do 
work and that young people can 
make a success of their lives if 
given the right support." 



Success story: Harold Stevenson has a home and a full-time job six months after joining the Gateway Project 


Photograph: Edward Sykes 


“What a difference it is with something to do’ 


GLENDA COOPER 

“You can’t imagine what it’s like 
to get up with something to look 
forward to . . ." 

A broad grin sweeps across 
Harold Stevenson’s face. “My 
life has really turned around. 
I’ve finally got something to 
look forward to," he said. 

The 23-year-old is one of the 
Gateway Project’s success sto- 
ries. In 1992, he became home- 
less and went from hostel to 
hostel. It seemed unlikely he 
would ever work. “You can’t 
really get a job unless you have 


zdMfjFA 

a home. Employers just won’t 
look at you." 

Six months on from joining 
the project Mr Stevenson is 
working full-time as a courier, 
having found the job himself. 
“You can’t imagine what a dif- 
ference it makes to get up in the 
morning with something to do, 
something to look forward to. 
And even really simple tilings 
like being able to go shopping 
at weekends and being able to 
afford to buy stuff," he said. 

The Gateway Project, start- 


ed in 1993, is one of 36 Foyer 
projects around the country.- 
Financed by industry and char- 
ity, the south London centre 
provides accommodation and 
training for young homeless 
people aged 18 to 25. It aims to 
train them for a career while 
giving them life skills, vocational 
advice and IT training. Most 
people stay nine to 18 months. 

Out of 116 people that the 
centre holds, 100 of the last 
year's intake have jobs now as 
sales assistants, secretaries, 
accountants and even a couple 
of actors. “We help them 


improve their position in a 
competitive market force," 
Debbie Scott, the trust's direc- 
tor, said. There’s a Catch 22 sit- 
uation: no home no job, no job 
no home. But we can get them 
out of that vicious circle." 

“The young people grow in 
stature. They mature. We give 
them confidence that they’ve 
never been given before. If you 
tell someone they can’t do 
something for Ion® enough they 
will believe in iLIt’s often the 
first time someone’s bothered 
about them. We are about peo- 
ple believing in people: It makes 


such a difference," she added. 

Hie difference is clear in 
22-year-old Shakira Lawal’s 
life. She was in the centre yes- 
terday preparing to look for 
temporary work as a clerical 
assistant until September. That 
is when she will return to col- 
lege to complete a BHBC in the 
hopes of applying to do sociol- 
ogy and philosophy at univer- 
sity the following year. “It's all 
about choice,” she said. 

T can cboose to go to uni- 
vasty now. I can have a well-paid 
job. Not bad for someone who 
was homeless two years ago." 


Heads want to expel children of violent parents 


FRAN ABRAMS 

Education Correspondent 

Violent parents who abuse and 
assault teachers could risk see- 
ing their children excluded 
from school, head teachers 
said yesterday. 

The National As* vial ion of 
Head Teachers iNAHTl. whose 
annual conference opened in 
Torquay, may seek a lest case in 
order to see whether a school 
could expel the children of dif- 
ficult parents. 

Teachers are now twice as 
likely to he attacked by other 
adults than hv children, ac- 


cording to figures compiled by 
the association. 

In the past year 16 NAHT 
members suflefcd serious phys- 
ical assaults by parents, two "by 
members of the public and 
nine by pupils. 

Yesterday David Hurt, the as- 
sociation's general secretary, 
said talks with other teachers' 
organisations had confirmed 
that the figures were represen- 
tative of the national picture. 

Officials at the Department 
for Education and Employ- 
ment Itad told him that it would 
be legal to exclude pupils be- 
cause their parents were violent. 


lie said. However, the decision 
might be overturned by an in- 
dependent appeals panel and a 
test ease was needed. 

He called for government ac- 
tion to allow the panels to con- 
sider the greater good of the 
school rather than simply the in- 
terests of the child. 

In two recent cases, one in 
Nottingham and one on Tyne- 
side. teachers threatened to 
strike when a violent child 
was returned to school after an 
appeal. 

“If an assault has been com- 
mitted then the relationship 
between the school and the 


parent might be reduced to 
zero. The child mi gh t have a 
better chance of a fresh start in 
another schooL" he said. 

Yesterday the NAHT s in- 
coming vice-president. Liz 
Paver, of Intake First School in 
Doncaster, described how a 
normally supportive mother 
had left her with a broken tooth 
and injuries to her knee and 
hand after a dispute. 

The woman went into the 
school to remonstrate with an 
older child who had accidentally 
bashed her four-year-old 
daughter in the mouth in the 
playground. 


The head followed the 
woman out to her car to talk to 
her, and as she leant in through 
the window she drove off, drag- 
ging Mrs Paver along with her. 

Hie mother, who was a 
member of the school's parents’ 
association, and whose husband 
was a governor, later apolo- 
gised, but Mrs Paver said in 
other circumstances the dispute 
might not have been resolved 
so easily. 

“We are spending 90 per 
cent of our time dealing with 2 
per cent of our pupils and 2 per 
cent of our parents and that can- 
not be right. 


“We have to grasp the nettle 
and say if someone cannot ac- 
cept our code of practice they 
will be put out," she said. 

The association has pressed 
ministers to make it easier for 
schools to prevent parents from 
withdrawing their children from 
detentions as well as for reform 
of the appeals panels and more 
powers for head teachers to ex- 
clude pupils. 

Last night the National Con- 
federation of Parent Teacher 
Associations called for a meet- 
ing between ministers, teachers’ 
unions, social services and par- 
ents to discuss school discipline. 


Its spokeswoman, Margaret 
Morrissey, sympathised with 
schools but said national action 
was needed. 

“It is outrageous to blame this 
on people who probably don’t 
have the power to resolve it 
without support," she said. 

■ Four out of five teachers now 
retire early, most of them be- 
cause of stress, the NAHT said 
yesterday. 

Of 23,500 teachers retiring 
this year fewer than 4,500 — just 
one in five — were over 60. A 
quarter were leaving through 01- 
health and 56 percent were tak- 
ing early retirement 


mfftirat staff on the island had 
been alerted to respond prompt- 
ly to such symptoms, he said. 

The disease is usually con- 
firmed by lumbar puncture and 
treated with antibiotics. 

British and Spanish authori- 
ties have launched a joint study 
to compare the epidemiological 
conditions of British tourists in 
Mallorca with those in their 
home towns, to tty to establish 
the origin of the outbreak. 


Mother 
donates 
kidney 
to baby 


PETER VICTOR 

An lS-month-old baby has been 
given one of his mother's kid- 
neys in a rare transplant oper- 
ation. 

Joe Quick, from Bermondsey 
in south-east London, is recov- 
ering in hospital after under- 
going surgery last week 
implant the adult kidney, which* 
is five times the size of his own. 

Doctors at Guy's Hospital 
said yesterday that Joe - one of 
the youngest patients in Britain 
to receive a kidney from a liv- 
ing donor - and his mother, 
Lorraine Guerrier, 33, are well. 

The child has been on dialy- 
sis since his kidneys failed due 
Lo a genetic disorder when he 
was nine months old. 

Geoff Koffinan, the surgeon 
who carried out the transplant, 
said: “He is certainly the 
youngest living-donor trans- 
plant we have done. Joe is very 
email to receive an adult kidney, 
but it is a matter of balancing 
the risks. 

“We wouldn't have been able 
to continue dialysis for much 
longer. He was at a desperate 
stage and this surgery was ab- 
solutely fife saving.” 

He said transplants on babies 
are normally carried out using 
organs from children who have 
died. Joe had been on the 
transplant list for some time, but 
they had not been able to find 
a suitable donor, he said. 

“His mother came forward 
and offered to help. There are 
risks with any donor, but they 
are small. She wanted to give 0 
her son the chance of a normal 
life. 

“It will be a month or so be- 
fore we can be confident that 
everything is fine and that be has 
avoided rejection, but every- 
thing is looking fine and this is 
a chance for him to get back to 
normality. He is up and about 
and eating, and is looking much 
chirpier." 

Mr Koffinan said the little 
boy's body would now have to 
adjust to the adult kidney. "The 
kidney is huge compared to him; 
it’s like having tiro hearts. His 
body wffl have to adapt it to him. 

“There is a risk with such a 
large kidney that his heart will 
not be able to cope with pump- 
ing all the blood into it, but we 
are monitoring it and be seems 
to be doing well." 

Tests for compatibility were 
also carried out on Joe’s father, 
Mark, a postman, and Joe's six- 
year-old sister, Charlotte. 

His mother said the opera- 
tion was “painlul but worth iL 
I'm feeling a lot better and Joe 
has made a brilliant recovery - 
quicker than me. He was on his 
feet after just two days. 

“The doctors picked me be- 
cause I’m smaller than Mark, 
who is over six feet tall. Char- 
lotte is too young. 

“My kidney was a lot bigger — 
than Joe's - l don’t know how * 
they fitted it in. It was a bit of 
a squeeze, I'm told." 
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Yeltsin stages visit to Chechnya SIGNIFICANT SH0RTS 



Weather eye: TWo soothsayers wiK the clouds from the Moscow sky to help create good conditions for Boris Yeltsin's Chechnya talks Photograph: Reuter 


The Russian 
leader follows 
his ceasefire 
coup with a 
sudden visit, 
reports Helen 
Womack 

HELEN WOMACK 

Moscow 

A day after reaching what be 
called a “historic" peace accord 
with Chechen separatists in 
the Kremlin, President Boris 
Yeltsin yesterday pulled an- 
other election rabbit out of the 
hat, turning up unannounced 
in the war- ravaged region. 

After the heavily stage-man- 
aged four hour visit, he said: 
“My main impression is that 
peace has come to this repub- 
lic not only on paper, but in 
practice. 1 have not beard a sin- 
gle shot This is the main joy for 
the Chechen people, the federal 
forces and the whole of Russia." 

Mr Yeltsin, aware that the 
tragedy in Chechnya is a top 
issue for voters in next month's 
presidential election, said 
pearlier this month that he would 
visit Grozny. But aides warned 
him that he ran a grave risk of 
being assassinated there. 

When the new Chechen 
leader, Zelimkhan Yandar- 
biyev, came to Moscow on 
Monday and agreed on a cease- 
fire from 1 June, western jour- 
nalists assumed that Mr Yeltsin 
would shelve his travel plans. 
They were therefore taken 
by surprise when the Interfax 
News Agency announced at 
noon that the president had 
arrived in the Chechen settle- 
ment of Pravoberezhnoye and 
was meeting locals. 

The village is in the north of 
the region, safely in Russian 
hands. Later, he flew by heli- 
copter to Grozny to speak to 
soldiers from the" 205th Motor 
Rifle Brigade, but did not 
venture into the city itself. 

‘‘The President" has kept 
his promise and proved that 
Chechnya is part of Russia," 
television commented as it 
showed pictures of Mr Yeltsin 
standing stiffly by a red, white 
and blue Russian tricolour as 
he addressed the servicemen 
on their parade ground. Not 
a ruined building or burnt 
out tank was to be seen. 


Then, as quickly as he had ar- 
rived, he was off again. By five 
o'clock in the afternoon, Inter- 
fax was reporting Mr Yeltsin's 
return to the military base at 
Mozdok in neighbouring north 
Ossetia. While he was away, 
Mr Yandarbiyev - the successor 
to Chechnya's assassinated 
leader General Dzhokhar 
Dudayev - stayed in Moscow, 
evidently to guarantee the Pres- 
ident's safe return. 

Mr Yeltsin used the visit to try 
to win the hearts and votes 
of soldiers who have seen their 
comrades fall in an often in- 
competently organised military 
campaign. Altogether, 30,000 
have died in a 17-month old 
conflict which has become 


Russia's domestic Afghanistan. 

“You have finally won," 
the President told the troops. 
“We have defeated the muti- 
nous regime of Dudayev.” He 
acknowledged errors had been 
made, but justified his original 
decision to send troops to 
Chechnya in December 1994. 
“There was a coup here. Pow- 
er had been seized by the sep- 
aratists. In carrying out the 
task (of recovering control), 
we could not avoid making 
some grave mistakes. 2 am not 
trying to avoid blame.” 

The soldiers may or may not 
have been impressed, but con- 
scripts would have been pleased 
by his announcement that all 
young men who had served six 


months in “hot-spots” would be 
allowed to go home early. 

As far as Monday's truce 
with the separatists was con- 
cerned. Mr Yeltsin said experts 
would now try to develop it so 
that a more comprehensive 
agreement could be signed at 
the end of June. He said he 
was ready to give the region “ 
maximum autonomy” - but 
“Chechnya is in Russia and 
nowhere else". 

It remains to be seen how 
Mr Yandarbiyev, who insists 
on full independence for “Ichk- 
eria" as the Chechens call 
their mountain homeland, wOl 
respond. 

The ceasefire deal, agreed in 
the Kremlin banqueting hall. 


was made possible because both 
sides skirted round the delicate 
question of Chechnya's future 
status and concentrated only 
on silencing the guns. It was wel- 
comed yesterday, more or 
less sincerely, by almost all 
Russian politicians, including 
Mr Yeltsin's communist oppo- 
nent, Gennady Zyuganov, who 
has already lost his lead in the 
opinion polls and now stands to 
fall further. 

Only the extreme nationalist, 
Vladimir Zhirinovsky, said what 
he really thought - that the war 
would start up again as soon as 
the election was over- and for 
once seemed to be making a 
reasonable comment. Hardlin- 
ers in the Russian army and mil- 


itants among the Chechens may 
find that it suits them to go on 
fighting. The Russian defence 
minister, Pavel Grachev, has 
sounded lukewarm about end- 
ing the war, while Shamil 
Basayev - the guerrilla who took 
hundreds of hostages in a Russ- 
ian hospital last summer - has 
stayed silent. 

Mr Yeltsin’s interest in 
achieving a truce, even if it is 
only temporary, is clear enough. 
The motivation of Mr Yandar- 
biyev, who bad vowed to re- 
venge the death of General 
Dudayev with a holy war, is 
harder to fathom. But if the 
fighting starts again, he will at 
least have had breathing space 
to regroup his guerrilla forces. 


H ow much is too much, when parents want to mourn 
a lost daughter? That is the question dividing the small 
town of Readsboro. Vermont. Tom and Ihmi DeBlois believe 
they have stayed perfectly within their rights in remembering 
their baby gjri. Jonica Deanna, who died in a car accident more 
than five years ago. First, they placed a laminated picture of 
ter on her grave stone. Later embellishments included a knee- 
high ceramic doll, a pink lamb donated by a niece, two flower 
boxes, a small tree on which ornaments" are hung at Christ- 
mas. a crouching lion, a painted raccoon, a ceramic rabbit and 
a wooden carving of Jonica on a swing suspended from a tree 
branch overhead. It was when Mr DeBlois erected a trellis 
over the gravestone that the cemetery’s board of commissioners 
decided enough was enough and ordered the display taken 
down. “They've been mourning for five years. That's a lot of 
mourning.” rate commissioner declared. Another said the grave 
“looks like a circus”. Supported by 100 of the 700 residents 
of the town, the DeBlois arc defiant In the spirit of compromise, 
however, they have taken down the trellis. David Usbonte - 
New York 


C hina's Prime Minister has waxed lyrical in bis eager- 
ness losing the praises of the controversial Three Gorges 
dam project, on which he has slaked his reputation, Xinh ua 
news agency said. Li Pung’s “Song of the Yangtze", written 
especially for what will be the world’s largest water-control 
project, had “stunned” a Peking audience. Xinhua said. Mr 
Li has been the prime proponent of the dam, which has been 
widely critidscd for its design and the effect it will have on 
the environment and on the hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple who will be displaced in central Sichuan and Hubei 
provinces. Ratter - Peking 

K enyan police have extended their hunt for Ihc killers 
of a British aid worker, ChristophcrMaurice, whose body 
was found In a forest in Kenya’s Central Highlands on Sun- 
day. Mr. Maurice. 41, was murdered last Friday after his car 
was stopped bv criminals who had already killed the driver of 
a bus they bad hijacked. Tvo members of the gang which Idd- 
napped Mr. Maurice have already been arrested and are help- 
ing police with the search. On the run arc the gang leader and 
an accomplice. 

Commonly known as Wanugu,"Son of a Monkey” in 
Swahili, the gang leader is one of the most wanted men in 
Kenya. Police say he has committed a series of robberies and 
minders. In bis early thirties, he is said to be armed and high- 
ly dangerous. David Orr - Nairobi 


The body of a former Iranian cabinet minister was found 
I at his home near Paris. He died of gunshot wounds, ap- 
parently the latest Iranian exfle to be killed. The man was iden- 
tified as Reza Mazloumiin, art education minister under the 
late Shah before the 1979 Islamic revolution. The serious crimes 
squad was investigating the apparent murder after the body 
was found in an apartment in the suburb of Creieil. east of 
Paris, yesterday afternoon. 

The Shah's last prime minister, Sbapour Bakhtiar. was killed 
at his home in the taxis suburbs in 1991. Several Iranians were 
convicted of his murder, although a French court slopped short 
of directly blaming the Islamic authorities in Tehran. Renter 
- tarts 


S mash and '&ab thefts of posters of Tyra Banks have 
forced the clothing retailer Hennes & Mauri tz to organ- 
ise a free handout of the larger-than-life pictures of the Amer- 
ican model in swimwear. Barely had the campaign begun last 
week than fans began smashing the glass display cases at bus 
stops to get their hands on the poster. The company quickly 
printed more modcst-azcd copies of the posters that were avail- 
able from its outlets. But the unwelcome interest in the full- 
sized article continued unabated. Reuter -Brussels 


China starts to panic over 
threat of revolt on frontier 


TERESA POOLE 

Peking 




In August 1949, whenthe Chi- 
nese Communists were dose to 
final vicloiy in China. Mao Ze- 
dong invited the Uighur and 
Kazakh leaders of Lhe self- 
styled East Turldslan Republic 
id Peking, supposedly to dismiss 
autonomy for the region. 
Carved out of the north-west of 
China's Xinjiang province, bor- 
dering what is now Kazakhstan, 
the foundation of East Tnridstan 
five years earlier had been the 
defining moment for die na- 
tionalist movement m Xinjiang. 

The East Turldstan leaders 
boarded the aeroplane, opti- 
mistic about negotiations with 
Chairman Mao. But the plane 
mysteriously crashed. Whether 
by design nr accident almost the 
whole of the republic's leader- 
ship was wiped out, and with 
them the only hope of quasi-in- 
dependence for Xinjiang's mi- 
norities. “Uighur people these 
days still cry about this ... 
Young people today still revere 
the [East mrkistan] leaders." 
said Justin Ruddsoo, a specialist 
on Xinjiang at Tiilane Univer- 
sity in the United Stales. 

Since 1949, the Turkic-Mus- 
lim nationalities of Xinjiang. 
China's far north-western 
province, have been ruled with 
varying degrees of brutality by 
Peking. The separatist move- 
ment has never died, erupting 
regularly and violently against 
Han Chinese domination, but 
it has been quashed by the 
Chinese authorities. During the 


v weeks, however, the au- 
rs have shown unusual 
iver a perceived “split- 
real in Xinjiang, just as 
kt of violent incidents, 
ng political assassina- 
lave come W lighL 
iifficult to gauge what is 
nin Xinjiang, a vast ter- 
if just lb million people 
ccounts for one- sixth of 
;land mass. Large areas 
sed to foreigners and 
[sis are unwelcome, 
re Tibet there is no pow- 
bbv group outside Chi- 
no figure such as the 
.aim to provide infor- 

BuL judging by the re- 
ficial pronouncements, 

ing is amiss. 



During the first week in May, 
Xinjiang party leaders held a 
meeting on how to fight sepa- 
ratism. “Local ethnic splitfist ac- 
tivities have entered a period of 
revived dynamism”, backed by 
“hostile" foreign forces, said the 
Xinjiang Daily, the regional par- 
ty mouthpiece. Subsequent re- 
ports revealed that during the 
last six days of April 1,700 


Lcquan, who is Chinese. “We 
must be aware that Uighur na- 
tionalism and illegal religious 
activities pose the greatest dan- 
gers to the stability of Xinpang,” 
he said. 

New regulations require all 
books on Islam to be published 
by the Xinjiang People’s Pub- 
lication House. Last week, 
Peking ordered that “party 


‘Weapons and Islamic propaganda 
are coming across the border but 
it is still only of nuisance value’ 


Xinjiang, coinciding with the na- 
tional "Strike Hard” crack- 
down on crime. 


Then, on 2 May, in Kuqa 
town, nine alleged Muslim sep- 
aratists were kfiled in a shootout 
with police. They were accused 
of “bombings, murders and 
other violent terrorist activities". 
According to the official ac- 
counts, the men were armed 
with home-made bombs 
intended for an attack in Kuqa. 
Two weeks later, in the provin- 
cial capital of Urumqi, fn 
activist, Abduwayiti Aihemaiti, 
was jailed for three years 
allegedly for writing “reac- 
tionary articles” calling for the 
independence of Xinjiang. 

Much official mediacoverage 
has been devoted this month 
to warnings by the hardline 
Xinjiang party secretary, Wang 


members and officials ... impli- 
cated in political bombings, 
assassinations or other violent 
terrorist activities, must be im- 
mediately investigated and pun- 
ished with due severity”. 

This week there have been re- 
ports of six or seven murders by 
Muslim separatists. Among the 
victims were a vice-chairman of 
Xinjiang's political consulta- 
tive conference, killed at the end 
of April, and two policemen and 
a pro-Peking Muslim Imam 
who were killed in February. 

Last year five Muslims were 
executed for their part in a 
series of bombings in February 
1992 and 19 were convicted for 
counter-revolutionary activities 
in Khotim city. 

It all suggests that ethnic 
strife has been suppressed but 
not tamed, lhe question is bow 
serious the separatist threat re- 
alty is, and wiry officials appear 


so worried now. According to 
most Wsstem analysts, although 
Uighur nationalism is strong, 
the separatists backing an 
armed struggle are a minority. 
Mr Rudelson said; “There are 
Lhose who are calling for sepa- 
ratism and independence, but 
for the most part it is not seen 
as a sensible thing to try to 
push." 

But there are serious griev- 
ances, especially the massive 
influx of Han Chinese which has 
made the Uighur people a mi- 
nority in their own land. Some 
38 per cent of Xinjiang's pop- 
ulation are now Han Chinese, 
and 47 per cent Uighur. The rest 
are Kazakhs, HuL, Kirzhis, Mon- 
gols and other minorities. “Now 
a lot of Han are coming in to 
Xinjiang to make money. It 
causes a lot of friction," said Mr 
Rudelson. 

The Uighurs resent lhe way 
Peking has exploited Xinjiang’s 
vast oil reserves,with little ben- 
efit for the local population. 
“China views Xinjiang as a nat- 
ural resources deposit; it is a 
storehouse for extraction,” said 
Mr Rudelson. 

The oil companies do not 
even hire local labour, prefer- 
ring immigrant Han. Xinjiang 
remains one of the poorest 
parts of China and is used as 
China's nuclear test site. It is 
also host to a large number of 
Chinese convicts in numerous 
labour camps. 

Professor June Teufel Drey- 
er, at the University of Miami, 
who studies China's ethnic mi- 
norities, believes the crack- 
down may be tied to Peking's 
recent border agreements with 
Kazakhstan, Kyrgysian, and 
Tajikistan. After seeing the 
emergence of these -new Mus- 
lim republks, Peking feais cross- 
border links with Uighur 
nationalists in these states. 
“There s infiltration of weapons 
and Islamic fundamentalist pro- 
paganda," said Ms Dreyer. But 
she judges the Uighur threat to 
Peking as “mainly of nuisance 
value at the moment". 

Peking, however, has con- j 
sidered desperate measures. 
According to Ms Dreyer, in 
1990 they were willing to arm 
Han Chinese convicts in labour 
camps in the event of an 
Uighur uprising. 
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Polls give 
Peres 
slim lead 
over rival 
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PATRICK COCKBURN 
Jerusalem 

As Israelis go to the polls today 
Shimon Peres, (he Prime Min- 
ister. is just 3 per cent ahead of 
Binyamin Netanyahu, his right- 
wing rival, in an election which 
is seen as crucial to the future 
of peace negotiations with the 
Palestinians. 

The polls confirm that it is 
very unlikely that Labour, its 
left-wing ally Meretz and the 
Arab parties will win a majori- 
ty in the Knesset as they did in 
the last election in 1993. They 
are more likely to win no more 

The Israeli 
elections are 
underlining 
that the 
country is 
deeply divided 
over the peace 
agreement 
with the 
Palestinians 

than 57 seats in the 120-seat 
parliament 

Although Mr Peres, if he is 
re-elected, will claim that Israel 
has endorsed the Oslo accords 
and his agreements with the 
Palestinians, the elections are 
underlining that Israel is deeply 
divided over the peace agree- 
ment In 1992 Yitzhak Rabin, 
the prime minister assassinated 
last November, promised peace 
talks. 

Although three main polls 
show almost identical results, 
and few voters remain unde- 
cided, Mr lores’ lead is so nar- 
row that commentators arc 
refusing to predict the out- 
come. In the aftermath of the 
television debate between the 
two party leaders on Sunday 
there was a sense that Mr 
Netanyahu was building up 
momentum. 

The slight increase in Mr Ne- 
tanyahu's support may also 
come from ultra-orthodox Jews. 
He is reported to have reached 
an agreement with Agudat Is- 
rael. one of their parties, to 
build more houses and meet a 


number of religious demands, 
including the closure of a ma- 
jor road during the Sabbath. 

The final polls show that 
Labour wfll get 39 to 41 seats 
in the next Knesset compared 
to 44 in 1992, and its left-wing 
ally Meretz, nine or 10 scats in- 
stead of 12. The Arab parties, 
Russian immigrants and a 
Labour splinter group against 
withdrawing from the Golan are 
all expected to make gains. A 
majority of Jews will vote 
against Mr Peres but he will 
hope for wholehearted support 
from Israeli-Arabs. The Prime 
Minister has 45 days to form a 
government. 

For the first time Israelis 
will cast two ballots, one for the 
prime minister and one for the 
Knesset. The aim of the reform 
was to weaken the bargaining 
power of the religious parties 
but it is not dear that this will 
happen. Some 3.9 million peo- 
ple are eligible to vote and 80 
per cent are expected to do so. 

The whole country is treated 
as a single constituency and a 
parly must get more than L5 per 
cent of Che total vote to elect a 
member to the Knesset The 
polls open at 7am and dose at 
10 pm. Results in the past have 
usually been dose and exit polls 
taken by television stations 
have often proved an inaccurate 
guide to the outcome. 

In the last three months the 
West Bank and Gaza have 
largely been sealed off from Is- 
rael as the government tried to 
prevent another suidde bomb 
before polling day. Some 24.000 
troops and police will be on duty 
today. The assassination of 
Yitzhak Rabin led to a revulsion 
against Mr Netanyahu and the 
right. This led Mr Peres to 
hold the election six m o nths ear- 
lier than he needed, but his own 
standing was badly damaged by 
suicide bombs in Israel in Feb- 
ruary and March which killed 63 
people. 

Mr Netanyahu said yesterday 
that if were elected prime min- 
ister he would refuse to discuss 
the future of Jerusalem with 
Palestinians despite the agree- 
ment by Israel to do so under 
the Oslo accords. He told the 
daily Ha 'aretz: “It is a clause on 
their agenda and not ours. If 
they raise the issue, I will drop 
it. I will not respect any agree- 
ment regarding Jerusalem." 
Likud has repeatedly claimed 
during the campaign that Mr 
Pfires will divide Jerusalem. 


Syria sees Labour 

victory as only 
chance for peace 


View from below: An Israeli woman begs in front of campaign posters which read ‘For- 
bidden to vote for Peres. Don’t let Arabs determine the fete of Israel' Photograph: Reuter 


Beirut -“He who daims that it 
is possible to achieve peace 
ana security while keeping the 
Golan and other Arab lands is 
calling for war, not for peace.” 
According to the official news 
agency Sana, those were the ex- 
act words of Faro nk al-Sharaa, 
the Syrian Foreign Minister. 
And so, after months of claim- 
ing that Shimon Peres and 
Binyamin Netanyahu were as 
bad as each other, Syria, it 
seemed, had at last decided to . 
support the Israel’s Labour 
Prime Minister in today’s 
election. 

The conclusion may be a lit- 
tle trite - Mr Peres has hedged 
hfe promises on Golan and is al- 
ready announcing that there 
wiD be no dismantling of Jewish 
settlements on occupied Arab 
land and no chance that any part 
of Jerusalem will be a Palestin- 
ian capital— and Mr al-Sharaa’s 
words might be addressed to 
both contenders in the Israeli 
election. But it was difficult to 
dismiss the idea that Syria would 
be happier with Mr Peres than 
Mr Netanyahu. A policy of hold- 
ing onto the occupied Golan 
heights, Mr al-Sharaa main- 
tained, “will for sure destroy all 
rfianrag of peace in the region 
and no Arab anywhere can deal 
with such a policy". 

The minister was speaking at 
a Damascus press conference 
after a meeting with Farouk al- 
Kaddoumi, the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organisation's 
“foreign minister" who long 
ago condemned Yasser Arafat’s 
peace agreement with Israel as 
an act of treachery. His message 
may therefore have been ad- 
dressed to Ifolestimass as much 
as to the rest of the Arab world. 



In effect, however, Mr al- 
Sharaa was telling the Israelis 

- and the Americans - that only 
Mr Peres’ rejection wfll enable 
the already crumbling “peace 
process” to survive. 

How this will play in Israel is 
anyone's guess. With the tiniest 
lead in the opinion polls, Mr 
Peres cannot expect to gain 
more Israeli votes with a last 
minute call to “\fate for Peres 

- the man the Syrians trust”. 
Nor, after the d&y&dc of IsraeFs 
latest Lebanese adventure - 
which ended in the bloodbath 
of civilians at the UN camp at 
Qana-wOlMrFereswishtore- 
mind Isra elis of his most recent 

brush with Syria's HrzboDah 
allies. Indeed, he may prefer to 
reflect upon the official Syrian 
line, espoused in Monday's of- 
ficial Damascus daily Al Booth , 
that neither he nor Mr Ne- 
tanyahu stood for the achieve- 
ment of a just peace in the 
Middle East 

“The [televised] debate on 
Sunday (between Feres and Ne- 
tanyahu] made it crystal dear 
that there is no difference be- 
tween them regarding the. peace 
process since they: both con- 
firmed the continued occupation 
of Jerusalem and that their po- 
sition on the G olan Heights was 
the same,” the newspaper said. 
“The Israeli leaders ... direct- 


ed most of their attention at 
electoral gams which would be 
achieved at the expense of the 
Arabs and their rights." 

Ever since the April bom- 
bardment which Mr Peres un- 
leashed on Lebanon - and 
which the Arabs interpreted as 
a cynical election ploy rather 
than a response to the Hizbol- 
lah’s puny rocket attacks in re- 
taliation for the death of a 
Lebanese boy - there has been 
growing suspicion that Syria 
would be content with a Likud 
victory in today’s election. Since 
the United Stales is evidently un- 
willing to ensure a just peace or 
restrain Israel - so the theory 
goes - then the only way to 
break Israel’s power is by weak- 
ening its links with Vfeshington; 
mid how better to do that than 
by forcing the Americans into 
bed with an Israel controlled by 
Likud politicians who have no 
interest in peace with the 
Arabs? 

This may well be the view of 
that crusty old maverick, Muam- 
mar Gaddafi, who vouchsafed 

Ibe view at a Cairo university lec-(^ 

ture on Monday that the Israeli 
artillery assault, which killed up 
to 200 Lebanese civilians, was 
staged solely to ensure Mr Peres' 
re-election. “Are we going to of- 
fer our children as a human sac- 
rifice every four years for the 
Israeli and American elections?” 
the Libyan leader asked. The of- 
ficial Libyan government news- 
paper Al JanuJuniya - an organ 
of such stunning boredom that 
few Libyan officials can stand to 
read it - announced that the 
Arabs would be the only losers 
in the Israeli election and that 
Labour and Likud represented 
“only the double gates of Hell”. 


PM’s tired words seemed to mean little 


PATRICK COCKBURN 

Jerusalem 

My father once invented a 
game which involved thinking 
up entirely meaningless na- 
tional proverbs. This is more 
difficult to do than it sounds. If 
there is any meaning at all you 
cannot score. He won it once 
with the fine old Norwegian 
saying: “The tree is taller than 
the highest wave.” 

It is a game that Shimon 
Peres, the Israeli prime minis- 
ter, would be good adjudging 
by some of his recent nuggets. 
Speaking of the next stage of 
talks with the Palestinians, he 
said: “It’s better to have a part- 
ner without a plan than a plan 
without a partner.” Asked 
about the purpose of operation 
Grapes of Wrath - the Israeli 
intervention in Lebanon last 


month which killed 200 people 
- he explained helpfully: “The 
operation had motives, but not 
goals” 

Some of his sayings are not 
exactly meaningless, but sound 
tired and contrived. On the 
future of the Middle East, Mr 
Peres said: “The youth in Syr- 
ia and Iran wfll tell their lead- 
ers: *you are busy with photo 
opportunities, but we want a life 
opportunity.’ ” The prime min- 
ister has even written a book 
called The New Middle East Its 
main conclusion, says historian 
flan Pappe, “is that it’s high time 
that Europe allowed Israel to 
join the European Union as a 
full member”. 

Journalists and politicians 
laughed just once as. they 
watched the one-and-only TV 
debate of the campaign be- 
tween Mr Peres and Binyamin 


Netanyahu, the right wing can- 
didate, on dose circuit television 
last Sunday. 

Mr Netanyahu repeated end- 
lessly that thanks to Mr Feres, 
Israelis live in fear. Inevitably, 
he was asked about his admis- 
sion of adultery three years 
ago on television and his claim 
that political opponents were 
blackmailing him with a video 
showing him with his girlfriend. 

“It hurt me, it hurt my wife, 
it hurt my family, fr was a mis- 
take,” began Mr Netanyahu's 
pious reply, but then - just a 
shade too quickly to cany con- 
viction - he added that the mis- 
takes made by Mr Peres “hurt 
the whole people of Israel”. Just 
for a moment, says columnist 
Nahum Bamea, the absurdity of 
the comparison between the 
Mings of Mr Netanyahu’s sex 
life and the errors in the Oslo 


accord “filled the room with 
non-partisan laughter”. 

If Mr Peres had called an 
election immediately after 
the assassination of Mr Rabin 
he would have won iL He 
will therefore be execrated by 
Labour if he loses today - the 
fifth time he will have led 
his party to defeat A Labour 
politician is quoted by the fort- 
nightly Jerusalem Report as 
saying spitefully that Mr Peres 
“is the only candidate who 
could run against himself and 
lose”. 

This is a little unfair. Labour, 
as a whole, has always been bad 
at campaigning. Earlier in. the 
year the party brought over 
some American political con- 
sultants. Brimming with bright 
ideas, they were rapidly brought 
to heel by Haim Ramon, the Ul- 
terior Minister and Labour 


campaig n manager, wbo said he 
wanted a “boring campaign". 
He argued that Labour was well 
ahead in the polls and could 
coast to victory. 

Mr Ramon, rated one of the 
cleverest politicians in Israel is 
probably being diverted by his 
long-running rivalry with Ehud 
Barak, the Foreign Minister- . 
Both men would like to succeed 
the 72-year-old Mr Peres. Mr 
Barak is Mr Peres’s personal 
campaign manager in the race 
for the prime minister’s office. 
Despite this, Mr Ramon re- 
portedly refused to show 
him Labour’s TV commercials 
before they were screened. 

In the dying hours of the cam- 
paign, stickers and posters have 
bear going up across Israel 
declaring: “Only Netanyahu. 
It’s good for the Jews.” They are 
being put there by Habad, an 


ultra-orthodox group closely 
identified with the right. The 
slogan is being denounced as 
racist because it implies that Mr 
Feres depends on the votes of 
the Israeli-Arabs for victory. 

It is not the first time Mr 
Peres had been the target of 
an ultra-orthodox attack. He 
almost formed a government in W 
1990, but needed the votes of 
some ultra-orthodox members 
of the Knesset. Success hinged 
upon the views of 92-year-old 
Rabbi Eliezer Menachem 
Schach, one of their leaders. 
Unfortunately, Rabbi Schach 
had been told that Labour kib- 
batznflB were in the habit of eat- 
ing rabbit, which is forbidden 
under Jewish dietary law. He 
refused his support and Mr 
Peres's bid for power foiled. 

Patrick Cockbum 
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Estonia seeks shelter 
from icy Eastern wind 


ADRIAN BRIDGE 

Tallinn 

Among the many carefully 
framed maps adorning the walls 
of the Estonian President 
Lennart Men's Tallinn study, 
one in particular catches the 
eye. It depicts the Baltic region 
in the 17th century when the 
Swedes were at the height of 
their power and when the 
boundaries of Estonia stretched 
far inside what is today Russia. 
“It is a wonderful map, but I al- 
ways try to stand in front of it 
whenever the Russian ambas- 
sador comes to visit," jokes Mr 
Men. 

Joking apart, much of Mr 
Men’s time is spent thinking 
about the almost permanently 
strained relations between 
Moscow and Thllinn and about 
how - and whether - they can 
ever be repaired. There does 
not, he concedes, appear to be 
any immediate prospect of a 
thaw. Indeed, in the run up to 
next month’s presidential elec- 
tion in Russia, Estonia seems to 
have been transformed into a 
whipping boy for Rusrian politi- 
cians anxious to prove their na- 
tionalist credentials, a prime 
target for Moscow’s ire. 

Quite apart from the usual 
objections over what it terms 
human-rights violations against 
ethnic Russians living in Esto- 
nia, Moscow recently claimed it 
had evidence that members of 
a volunteer defence force in Es- 
tonia had been selling arms to 
the ERA. Shortly afterwards, the 
two countries were plunged 
into a mini version of the spy 
row between Russia and 
Britain, which ended with both 
Moscow and Thllizm expelling 
one diplomat apiece. 

“In any election campaign 
one must ahvavs be careful to 




separate the electoral rhetoric 
from the real political sub- 
stance,” Mr Men says. “But 
there is no doubt that there has 
been a sharp increase in the lev- 
el of hostility coming from 
Russian politicians towards the 
Baltic states and especially 
Estonia. “ 

While Estonian defence of- 
ficials quickly denied the ERA 
arms sales charges, many in 
Tallinn interpreted them as yet 
another attempt to damage Es- 
tonia's international image. As 
the most economically suc- 
cessful of the three Baltic states, 
some even saw the move as a 
deliberate attempt to deter the 
many western firms seeking to 
join those who have already in- 
vested here. 

Mr Men puts it more diplo- 
matically. “We are a small state, 
but in our five years of inde- 
pendence we have successfully 
established a parliamentary sys- 
tem and built a free market 
economy,” he says. “We have 

been able to do things that Rns- 
sa has not been able to do. 
Somehow that undermines the 
prestige of the Russian leader- 
ship. And that is the real rea- 
son why Rnssia has invested so 
much effort in trying to show Es- 
tonia in an appalling light-” 

Mr Men personally has good 
reason to feel wary of Moscow. 
As an U-year-old bey, he ex- 
perienced the annexation of 
his country by Stalin’s Red 
Anny in 1940 and then, one year 
later, faced the horror of de- 
portation to Siberia - a fete 
shared tty tens of thousands of 
his countrymen. 

In his eagerness to ensure 
that nothing like it could ever 
happen again, Mr Men has be- 
come one of the most ardent 
champions of Estonia’s drive to 
join the European Union and. 


above all Nato. A well read and 
travelled man, the Estonian 
President, now 67, has long 
«n«» made his mark in the in- 
ternational arena as someone 
wbo brings arefreshing new per- 
spective and tone to the EU and 
Nato enlargement debates. 

When Nato originally pro- 
posed its Partnership for Peace 
programme in 1993, he com- 
pared it to a used bottle of 
Chanel perfume: “Nice to look 
at, but empty”. On suggestions 
that, given the strength of Russ- 
ian opposition, the Baltic states 
might have to accept some- 
thing less than full Nato mem- 
bership, he once famously 
quipped: “Security is lflre vir- 
ginity: you’re either a virgin or 
you are aoL You either have 
security or you don’L“ 

In a couple of hard-hitting 
speeches in Brussels recently, 
Mr Men castigated western of- 
ficials for showing too much 
caution over admitting new 
members from die east De- 
daring that the “dream of Eu- 
rope is fading”, he accused the 
West of “foiling to take a frill 
breath of the winds of change 
in central Europe: all it has done 
is smell them cautiously, as you 
would chemicals." 

One look out of the window 
towards Russia and the east re- 
minds him of the scale of the 
problems facing Estonia, the 
smallest of the three Baltic 
states with a population of just 
1.5 million. “In 1991 there was 
a tremendous wave of idealism 
in Russia but the west somehow 
took it for granted that democ- 
racy would spread to it, rather 
like a meteorological phenom- 
enon, of its own accord. ISfe lost 
a lot of valuable time in which 
we could have helped the Rus- 
sians implement a genuinely 
democratic society.” 



Lennart Men of Estonia 
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Hindu nationalists set record for shortest-lived 
government since 1947, writes Tim McGirk 


out PM after 12 days 


New Delhi - India's shonesl- 
livcd government in recent his- 
tory fell yesterday, 12 days after 
Atal Behari Vajpayee, leader of 
the Hindu nationalists, took 

office. 

Mr Vajpayee resigned yes- 
terday rather than face a hu- 
miliating no-confidence motion 
in the New Delhi parliament 
which would have revealed that 
his Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP) government was nearly 
100 seats short of the 272 seats 
□ceded for a majority. 

The Hindu nationalists bad 
watered down their mix of re- 
ligion and politics, but their last- 
minute concessions to India’s 
120 million Muslims failed to 
win over anv MPs. The BJP may 
be India's largest party, but its 
Hindu chauvinism has scared 
away many of the smaller re- 
gional parties Mr Vajpayee so 
desperately sought. 

During a two-day scalding of 
the Hindu nationalists by the 
opposition parties in the Lok 
Sabha (lower house of parlia- 
ment ), Mr Vajpayee, 69, a gen- 
teel poet and statesman, 
declared: “1 have an aversion to 
die kind of politics that is be- 
ing practised today. I want to 
. jpuit politics, but politics wiD not 
quit me.** Soon after, Mr Vaj- 
payee pushed his way through 
a crowd of BJP supporters gath- 
ered outside the bullring- 
shaped parliament and 
delivered his resignation to the 
Indian President, Shankar Day- 
al Sharma. Mr Vajpayee's term 
was the shortest of any prime 
minister in India's 49 years of 
independence. 

With no party close to ap- 
proaching a majority, the Pres- 
ident may turn next to the 
second-placed Congress Party 
of Narasimha Rao. But a Con- 
gress spokesman said Mr Rao 


would refuse the offer and in- 
stead give his backing to a cen- 
tre-left coalition known as the 
United Front. With Congress 
and the far-left parties backing 
this coalition from outside, the 
United Front’s leader, Deve 
Gowda, may be ready to form 
a government by tomorrow. 

The United Front may last 
longer in office than Mr Vaj- 
payee did. but not a single po- 
litical observer in New Delhi is 
willing to bet that Mr Gowda 
serves his fuB five years. Some 





Gowda: May be ready to 
form government tomorrow 

observers predict that the Unit- 
ed Front may fall apart wi thin 
months or even weeks. 

The United Front — 13 par- 
ties lumped together for the sin- 
gle purpose of driving the BJP 
out of power — can easily 
come unstuck now that Mr Va- 
jpayee is out The leftists, re- 
gional and lower-caste parties 
within the front are missmgany 
common thread. 

The United Front may also 
be missing a strong leader. Mr 
Gowda, 63, is tbe coalition’s 
third choice, after a former 
prime minister. Vishwanath 
Pratap Singh, and Jyoti Baso, 


the Communist leader, both 
looked -at the odds fa cing a 
United Front government and 
swiftly refused. Able and re- 
putedly honest Mr Gowda is 
unknown outside his native 
state. Karnataka, where he 
served as chief minister. 

A farmer and a vegetarian, he 
portrays himself as a simple 
man. preferring roadside curry 
stands to New Delhi's posh ho- 
tels. Like many other Indian 
politicians, Mr Gowda leans 
heavily on pet astrologers. No 
stargazer, though, could have 
foreseen the bizarre twist of 
events that led to him becom- 
ing a potential prime minister. 
He will be India's first prime 
minister who does not speak 
Hindi; his native l anguage is 
Kannada. Mr Gowda is also one 
of the few lower-caste Hindus 
elevated to the premiership. 

Most prime ministers have 
belonged either to the priestly 
Brahmin caste or the Kshntriya 
warrior caste. 

What might make Mr Gow- 
da's government more durable 
than the BJP*s is his modera- 
tion. He will press ahead with 
the economic reforms, started 
by the Congress, which knocked 
the 40-year-old rest off India’s 
socialist economy. Mr Gow- 
da’s first task wiD be to choose 
who, among the 13 parties in the 
coalition, are given the key 
ministerial portfolios. Every- 
one, it seems, is fighting for the 
finance and home ministries. 

Mr Gowda met last night 
with the President, who is ex- 
pected to give him a month be- 
fore proving his majority in the 
Lok Sabha. In these tumul- 
tuous times of Indian politics, 
anything could happen by then. 
In an impasse, the Hindu na- 
tionalists are likely to push for 
mid-term polls. 
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Hot issue: BJP supporters in Bombay burning a flag in effigy of the rival United Front, expected to form the next administration 


Photograph: AP 


ll , jjrrj. Conscription drummed out as France gets professional 


IAN PHILLIPS 

Paris 

The French President. Jacques 
Chirac, yesterday announced 
the end of obligatory national 
service for the country’s youth. 
It wEJ be replaced from the end 
of next year by voluntary service 
and a compulsory “citizen’s 
rendez-votK* - a short period 


during which health and acad- 
emic checks w31 be carried out 
and classes given about France’s 
defence. 

The decision is the result of 
three months of consultations, 
which followed Mr Chirac’s 
speech in February in which he 
called for the introduction of a 
professional army over the next 
six years. Numbers in the mil- 


itary will be reduced by 25 per 
cent to 30 per cent, prompting 
Mr Chirac to say “we shall no 
longer need conscripts". 

At first the “reijde&vDus” will 
apply to young men aged 18 to 
20 and any women who chose 
to take part. 

From 2002 it will become 
compulsory for both sexes. Lt is 
seen as an extension of the pre- 


sent “three days", during which 
potential conscripts undergo 
health and psychological tests. 
The aim is to reinforce nation- 
al pride and to give the gov- 
ernment sufficient knowledge 
about the country's youth if an 
international crisis forced con- 
scription to be rein trod need. 

Philippe S6gjiin. the parlia- 
mentary leader, said it would 




“give young French people the 
chance to accomplish a positive 
act at least once in their life and 
to mark their adherence and 
attachment to their country”. 

Those who opt to carry out 
voluntary service will have 
three options: a “defence and 
security" service in either the 
aimed forces or the police: 
“social action" in humanitari- 


■ ; “* 
' ^ ' 


an associations or in social ad- 
ministrations and an overseas 
service. The duration of this vol- 
untary service will vary from 10 
to 18 months. 

Not everyone is in favour of 
the plans. The leader of the 
right-wing UDF party, Francois 
Lyotard, has advocated that 
conscription should be main- 
tained, because it is “the last 


means of integration for many 
young people". 

The leader of the Socialist 
Party, Lionel Jospin, believes 
that the proposed “rendez- 
vous" will not be sufficient to 
maintain the links between the 
people and the army. 

A bill to implement the 
changes is to be tabled in 
parliament in autumn. 



Jacques Chirac: Consirftations 



Bank Holiday 

special offer. 

Vehicle rescue from only 


£26 


year 



you can 


save up 
to £16.50 
Green 
Flag vehicle 
rescue cover. 
Prices start 
from just £26.50 
for a full twelve 
months cover any- 
where in the UK. 
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TOTAL 

PROTECTION 


NEWSPAPERS SUPPORT 
RECYCLING 

Recycled paper made up 
34.5% of the raw material for 
UK newspapers in 1995. 

* Source - Pulp & Paper Information Centre. 
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NOW 
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£99.00 

£82.50 

£16.50 

£75.00 

£60.00 

£15.00 

£47.50 

£35.00 

£12.50 

£39.00 

£26.50 

£12.50 


But hurry - this special 
offer is valid only when you join on or 
before Sunday 2 nd June. 

35 minute average call-out time.* 
lb Most problems repaired at the roadside, 
fl* All recoveries completed in one direct journey. 

6000 skilled mechanics always on call. 


FOR I N S T A 
CALL F R 


OVER 

NOW 


S Quoting yoar credit or debit cinl number together wttb reference: C31 30 

©0800 000 111 

Lines open Monday lo Saturday Sam lo 7pm and Sunday 9am lo 7pm. 


BEFORE SUNDAY 



join or: 
JUNE 


RAISING THE STANDARD OF VEHICLE RESCUE 



POST TODAY • NO STAMP NEEDED 


To; GREEN FLAG National Breakdown, FREEP05T. Leeds. West 
Yorkshire L599 2GF. Please send me more Information about 
GREEN FLAG national Breakdown. C3T30 

NafletHr/Mre/MIss/lls: 


National Breakdown 
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Mike Harvey was one of the two 
“Ghosts” of Colditz. While 


their German captors thought 
they had both escaped, they re- 
mained concealed in the castle 
for almost a year. 

When eventually Harvey was 


caught just outside the castle 
walls, the German High Corn- 


walls, the German High Com- 
mand in Berlin refused to be- 
lieve the story of the “Ghosts" 
and insisted that, after escaping 
the previous year, Harvey and 
his compatriot must have re- 
turned to the castle of their own 
accord. The camp Komman- 
danu who was not always in tune 
with the High Command, was 
most indignant at the sugges- 
tion. “What do they think this 
place is?" he asked. “A damned 
hotel, where people come and 
go as they wish?" 

At the outbreak of the Sec- 
ond World War Mike Harvey 
found himself as First Lieu- 
tenant of HM Submarine Un- 
dine. Shortly afterwards this 
submarine was ordered to pa- 
trol the area in the German 
Bight which dominates the ac- 
cess to the Spiel Canal and the 
Skagerrak which forms the 
entrance to the Baltic. 

There. Undine was to oper- 
ate in a zone which was con- 
tinuously under surveillance 
from enemy air forces, and in 
waters which proved to be so 
shallow that they were barely 
safe for submarine operations. 
In addition it was known that 
the sea-bed was laid with a mul- 
titude of electronic loops which 
could locate enemy submarines. 

At a crucial point of the pa- 
trol Undine was presented with 
an inviting target of an enemy 
transport, at which she fired a 
torpedo. Unfortunately this act 
gpve her position away and the 
submarine was soon detected by 
a German surface patrol. On 7 


Paul Sood was a man who at- 
tracted affection and contro- 
versy in equal measure, who was 

as well-known by the poorest 
Hindu as bv the 'most notable 


politician. Despite rising to be- 
come one of Leicester's most se- 


nior political figures, he never 
ceased also being one of the 
Hindu community's most en- 
ergetic representatives, as vice- 
president of the Hindu Council 
of Leicestershire, as founding 
secretary of the Indian Passport 


DEATHS 


JOSS; On 2? May, peacefully al the 
Nursing Home. Rad ten. 
Stnrila Man-, death Imcd widow of 
Dennis and mother «•! Tim. Service 
uf ihanksfiivinR al CbriMchnrch. 
Radlctt. on Tuesday a June 31 
12.15pm. foDowing tamih crema- 
lira. Dona uom to the Unnsh Lung 
Foundation. 78 Haitnn Garden, 
London EC 1 SIR. 


‘Umoanranmls tbrCuettc BIRTHS, 
MARRIAGES & DEATHS (Births. 

Marriages. Dauhs 

riaf services. Wedding am il vcr m tcs la 


Lady Margaret Douglas-Home 
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Margaret Douglas-Home was a 
great enabler of young musi- 
cians through herwork with the 
Burnham Market Festival, in 
Norfolk, which she founded in 
1974. when she was already in 
her late sixties. :ind directed for 
the next IS years. At Burnham 
she provided a platform for a 
host of performers who have 
gone on to make their names in- 
ternationally. including the pi- 
anist Roger Vig notes and the 
opera singers Felicity Lott and 
Judith Howarth. 

Douglas-Home originally 
started the festival to raise 
money for repairs for Burnham 
YV&tgalc, a typical flint north 
Norfolk church, set at the end 
of the green in the picturesque 
Georgian village of Burnham 
Market. But the concerts were 
from the Gist not just a good 
cause - they have contributed 
to the village school and all five 
churches in the neighbouring 
villages of Burnham Thorpe and 
Burnham Market -but an artis- 
tic success, becoming fully pro- 
fessional soon after they were 
started. 

The contemporary compos- 
er most closely associated with 
the festival is Richard Rodney 
BcnnetL For one festival, he 
wrote - and joined in perform- 
ing - a version for four hands 
at the piano of his waltz from 
the film Murder on the Orient Ex- 
press. For the 21st festival, in 
1994, he dedicated to Mar- 
garet Douglas-Home a song 
sequence. The History of the The 
Dan sant. of three poems by his 
sister Meg Pea cocke. The songs 
have since been performed in 
London, at the Wigmorc Hall 
when the score was formally 
presented to Douglas-Home. 

A typical Burnham pro- 
gramme, performed at week- 
ends in August, largely by young 
musicians - Douglas-Home was 
for many years on the board of 
the Royal College of Musk- in- 
cludes a broad mix of chamber 
music, j azz, literary evenings, 
and small orchestral concerts. 
In 1986. Sir Neville Maziiner 
brought his Academy of St 


Martin in the Helds to Burnham 
to play a concert as a memori- 
al to Margaret Douglas-Home's 
younger son, Charles, editor of 
the Tunes and a devoted musi- 
cal enthusiast, who had died of 
cancer the previous year. 

Margaret Douglas-Home 
bad a very direct approach to 
musk, which was bom out in her 
playing al the piano, which was 
both up-tempo and involved. T 
remember the first time she ac- 
companied me - we were re- 
hearsing a Mozart song for a 
family concert - and she star- 
tled me by the pace at which she 

launched the second, quicker, 
section; and knew at once that 
she was right and that my 
teacher and I had been re- 
hearsing at quite the wrong 
speed. She was as much at 
home in an after-dinner per- 
formance of “Smoke Gets In 
Your Eyes” as she was in a trio 
by Schumann, and up until her 
90 th year, after several years of 
being slowed up by emphysema, 
she was still receiving lessons, 
and tackling a new piece by 
Shostakovich. 

The last public record of her 
as a performer is of her playing 
“Ain’t Misbehavin’ " ana Vien- 
nese salon music at her family 
house, Al thorp, in Northamp- 
tonshire. for a television docu- 
mentary which was prompted by 


her autobiographical volume 
A Spencer Childhood (1994) 


A Spencer Childhood (1994) 
and which it is hoped will be 
broadcast in the near future. 



She was born Margaret 
Spencer in 1906, the sixth and 
youngest child of Bobbie 
Spencer, later sixth Earl 
Spencer, and Margaret Bar- 
ing. the modest, warm-hearted 
and unconventional daughter of 
the first Lord Revdstoke, the 
banker. 

It was from the Baring side 
that Margaret Spencer took 
her musical lead. Her mother 
was the favourite sister in a tal- 
ented brood that included the 
novelist and Russophfle Mau- 
rice Baring and the two eldest 
boys, John and Cecil, succes- 
sively second and third Baron 
Revelstoke, who turned the 
fortunes of the family bank 
around after the great crash of 
1890 over which their father had 
presided. Margaret Baring 
played the violin to the highest 
amateur standard, encouraged 
by her mother, Emily Revel- 
stoke, who was herself a first- 
rate fiddler and who befriended 
the leading musicians of the day, 
including the violinist Madame 
Neruda, the cellist and com- 
poser Alfredo PfaCti and the 
towering Clara Schumann - 
enormously influential as both 
a teacher and a pianist - all of 
whom performed in private 
concerts at the Barings’ house 
in London. 

In later life, Margaret 
Douglas-Home felt this tradi- 
tion very strongly, even though 
she had not been able to take 
it on first hand from her moth- 
er, who, already weakened by in- 
fluenza, had become ifl after 
giving birth to Margaret, and 
died two days later. The young 
Margaret’s godmother was the 
Queen, formerly Princess 
Alexandra, who 20 years previ- 
ously had gone to hear Clara 
Schumann play at Emily Rev- 
elstoke’s house in London, a 


death spent much of his time 
visiting her grave at Ahborp and 
was too moved by grief to spend 
time with his youngest daugh- 
ter. Margaret Douglas-Home 
described this aspect of her 
childhood in a perfectly 
achieved article she produced 
for Country Life in July 1 981, the 
month that her great-niece 
Diana Spencer was married to 
the Prince of Whies. 

The character of the article 
is to be found again in her A 
Spencer Childhood, a delightful, 


childhood she spent between 
Althorp, Spencer House, in 
London, and a shooting box at 
North Creake. near Fakenham, 
in Norfolk. Her brothers and sis- 
ters were much older than her 
and away from home, and die 
had no Spencer cousins. She de- 
scribes how the family musical 
tradition came to her through 
her mother’s nieces, two sets of 
sisters: the talented Margaret 
and Victoria Reid, both fine 
string players (Victoria’s son 
Leonard Ingrams is the founder 
and directorof Che opera festi- 
val held each summer at his 
house Garsmgton, near Ox- 
ford), and Daphne and Calyp- 
so Baring. The Baring sisters 
were beautiful, she wrote, 
and dtf&xcnt from all the others, even 

th eir mnlhy/ t Q ui tt i n g bm nnMlafe tfW 

other aunts’. I knew that the girts’ 
frocks were bought al Lanvin, and it 
always worried me that when they ar- 
rived on foot for tea, they peeled off 
their white woolly knickers and laid 
them on the Lamm coats. It was their 
mother who made them diSerau- 
sbe was American [Maude Locfflard, 
dau^ter of a New Ybric tobacco mag- 

derful to took al Then drawing-room 
was pointed royal blue, exotic and 
novel compared to oar “off white” 
one. Their musical parties bad taste 
and expertise. 


Lady Margaret Spencer aged 18 


Home heiself played in 1989. 

One poignant product of her 
mother's death was that in her 
youth Margaret had usually to 
spend her birthday without her 
father, who on the week mark- 
ing the anniversary of his wife’s 


With the Reids and the Barings 
Margaret studied with the 
W illiams bffOthOP — remarkab le 
teachers of strings -and played 
in family chamb er ensembles 
whose hand-written pro- 
grammes she preserved in her 
scrapbooks. 

She studied first in England. 


piano and violin, and then, af- 
ter her father’s death in 1922, 
when she was 16, in Paris. She 
returned to London when she 
was 18 for her coming-out 
dance at Spencer House, and 
studied with the Wfflfcuns broth- 
ers at the Rqyal College of Mu- 
sic, in London, where both her 
sisters, Delia Peel and Lavinia 
Annaly. had been pupils. 

In Jfcbruaiy 1928 the second 
eldest of her three brothers, Ce- 
cil, a naval officer, was thrown 
from a pony at a polo match in 
Malta, and suffered a fractured 
skuIL She and her sister Lavima 
set off on the long air journey 
via Italy and readied die island, 
where their node Maurice Bar- 
ing was by chance visiting, three 
days before Cedi died. He was 
buried at sea from his ship 
HMS Queen Elizabeth , and 
their unde Maurice penned an 
elegy, which ends: 

The wreaths thrown over the ade 
Drifted upon the tide 
And sank. 

And now the band 
With pipe and clarion 
And the quick step summoned 
every hand 

Tb carry on. ' 

She was married in 1931 to 
the ornithologist Henry 
Douglas-Home, brother of 
Alec, the future prime minister, 
and the playwright William 
Douglas-Home. They set up 
house in Frognal, north-west 
London, and had two sons and 
a daughter; the marriage was 
dissolved in 1947. 

During the Second Warld 
Rhr, Margaret Douglas-Home 
worked with Kenneth dark in 
the Publications Department of 
the National Gallery and went 
into publishing with Herbert 
(“Bertie") van Thai, in London, 
as Home and van Thai After 
the Second World Whr she and 
her children lived in a Lutyens 
cottage on the Knebworth es- 
tate, in Hertfordshire, before 
moving to London in 1953. , 

Since 1946 she and her chil- 
dren had taken family holidays 
in the part of Norfolk near 
North Creake that she had 
grown to love as a child. In 


Capt Mike Harvey RN 


January 1940, 20 miles off Hel- 
goland, Undine was subjected to 
a fierce depth-charge attack, 
and in this shallow water there 
was no escape. Undine was 
blown to the surface, where, sur- 
rounded by coastal vessels and 
armed trawlers, she suffered 
continued attack. The subma- 
rine was already in a sinking 
condition and the crew was or- 
dered to scuttle and abandon 
ship. They opened the sea- 
cocks and vented the diving 
tanks. As she sank a sailor who 
was unable to swim was in trou- 
ble, and it was Harvey's action 
which saved his life, for which 
he was subsequently awarded 
the Royal Humane Society 
Certificate and Bronze Medal. 

Together with the surviving 
crew, Harvey was picked up by 
the German navy and they were 
made prisoners of war. His 
Grst permanent camp was the 
Kriegsxnarme prison of Marlag 
and M3ag Noro at SandboisteL 

It was from this camp that 
Harvey made his first escape at- 
tempt, which involved the ex- 
change of identities with a 
seaman in the adjacent com- 
pound. But the plan went wrong 
and os a result in the autumn of 
1942 he was expelled as an es- 
caper and troublemaker, and 
became one of those of a group 
of 16 other officers who were 
sent to Colditz Castle - the 
home of the “bad hoys”. 

Here he took on his 
remarkable role. 

In April 1943 there was an es- 
cape attempt by an Angio- 
Dutch team but although it 
went wrong the Germans sus- 
pected that some prisoners 
might have got away. True to 
their suspicions, at the ensuing 
roUcall the Germans found that 
two officers were missing: Lt 
Mike Harvey RN and his friend 


Fit Lt Jack Best RAF. The 
Germans accepted that they had 
escaped: but in fact they were 
never caught That was not 
surprising, because they were 
both still in the castle. 

Harvey and Best were in 
hiding day and night for near- 


ly ayear. In the meantime, they 
could provide “cover” for any 


could provide “cover” for any 
of their comrades who escaped 
by appearing on roilcall in then- 
place to give them a chance to 
get well dear of the castle be- 
fore they were found to be 
missing. At the same time it did 
not stop either of them from 
taking part in any of the multi- 
tude of escape activities going 
on in the castle. 

The spell was only broken 
when Harvey was caught frying 
to escape himself. It came as a 
great shock to his captors when 
his identity was re -established. 

Harvey’s stint as a “Ghost" 
had been a long, dedicated 
task, a self-sacrificing crusade 
for the benefit of others. He bad 
been a “Ghost" for 352 days. 
The Germans had to dedde 
what manner of charge they 
should bring against him. This 
was a difficult case, for he could 
not be charged for escaping 
when be had not even left the 
castle. But in true Teutonic 
style they found the answer. He 
was charged with being absent 
from 1,326 rollcalls, including 
three Gestapo AppeUs , for 
which he was sentenced to 28 
days* solitary confinement He 
remained in Colditz until the 
castle was relieved by American 
forces at the ead of the war. 

Mike Harvey was bom in 
1913 and joined Dartmouth 
Naval College in 1927. After 
qualifying, be saw service on the 
China station, before joining the 
submarine service. 

After the war he continued 



Harvey: ‘What do they tMnH this place to? A damned hotel?’ 


to serve in the Navy as a regu- 
lar officer, first in a cruiser in 
West Indies, then in the rank of 
Lieutenant-Commander he was 
appointed captain of the frigate 
HMS St Austell Bay. After his 
promotion to the rank of Com- 
mander he took up an ap- 
pointment at the Boys’ Training 
Establishment HMS St Vin- 
cent. This was followed by a 
Naval Staff Course. After he 
had been promoted Captain in 
19S4, he was appointed Com- 
manding Officer of the Royal 
Naval Air Station HMS Black- 
cap. He retired from the Navy 
in 1957 and joined the manu- 
facturing company Glynwed 
International. He served with 
Glynwed for the next 18 years, 
becoming managing director 
of one of its subsidiaries until 
his final retirement in 1975. 


Harvey was a keen yachtsman 
and for three or four seasons af- 
ter retirement he made exten- 
sive cruises in the Baltic in his 
own sailing cruiser. 

He played a very substantial 
part in establishing the organ- 
isation called “The Norfolk 
Boat” of which be became the 
Chairman, and together with 
the Ocean Youth Club they 
boaght a 73 ft sailing yacht, 
named it The Spirit of Boadicea, 
and provided her for the ben- 
efit and enjoyment of youth or- 
ganisations, with a Norfolk 
priority. 

JB. Rowland 


Edward Michael Harvey, naval 
officer bom 29 September 1913; 
married 1946 June Simpson 
(one son. three daughters); died 
Langham, Norfolk 17 May 1996. 


Paul Sood 


Holders .Association, as a 
founder of the Leicester Asian 
Business Association and of 
the British Indian Councillors 
Association. 

Sood was one of the first 
Asians in Britain to become a 
councillor, and recruited many 
other British Indians to be- 
come Labour Rut} - members, 
inspiring some of them to fol- 
low his example by being elect- 
ed to public office.’He had been 
a councillor in Leicester for 12 


years, first on Leicestershire 
County Council, then, a year 

ago, on Leicester Gty Council, 

and most recently, just six days 
before he died, on Leicester's 
new unitary authority. 

He was 'born in the Indian 
Punjab in 1942, the son of a 
leading Congress politician, 
and never forgot his back- 
ground Throughout his politi- 
cal life he insisted that the 
Punjab was an integral part of 
India, and fell out with some 


Sikhs as a resulL But he was also 


(me of the Indian High Com- 
mission’s closest allies m British 


politics, and it was his influence 
with the Commission that es- 
tablished visa surgeries in 
Leicester - a facility that thou- 
sands in die city wul continue 
to thank him for. 

After graduating as an engi- 
neer af Trent Polytechnic, he be- 
came an active trade unionist as 
a member of the ASTMS (the 
Association of Scientific, Tech- 


nical and Managerial Staffs), be- 
fore leaving engineering to start 
his own business, first as an in- 
surance broker and then as a 
travel agent 

Raul Sood was never a man 
to be quiet, and seldom con- 
sidered political strategies. In- 
stead, he shouted when he was 
sore he was right, and persist- 
ed when he was ignored. Al- 
though he never achieved the 
political heights that his talents 
deserved (though be did chair 


Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


Mcmoriam) should be sent in writing 
to Ike Gazette EdltonThe Independent, 
1 Canada Square. Canary Wharf. Lon- 
don E14 SDL telephoned to 0171-293 
Hill or Erred to 0171-293 2010, and are 
charged at £6.50 a line (VAT extra 1 . 


Birthdays 

Mr Mkhacl Berkeley, composer and 
broadcaster, 4& Sir Douglas Black, 
physician. S3; Mr Christopher Bland, 
chairman. NFC 58; So- Kenneth 
Couze ns, chairman. Credit Lyonnais 
Capital Markets. 71; Mr Quentin 
Davies MP, 52; Sir Jeremy Ehvm, 
chairman. Si Halier NH5 "Oust, 59; 
Mr Rupert Erereo, actor, 37; Lord 
Fraser of CarmyDic, Minister of 
Stale. Trade and Industry, 51; Ll-Gcn 
Sir Martin Gairod, former Com- 
mandant General Royal Marines, 61; 


Sir Anthony Grant MP,7l; Miss Lin- 
da Esther Gray, opera singer, 48; Sir 
Robin Hayden, former diplomat, 
75; Sr John Herbecq, former tivfl ser- 
vant, 74; Sir Trevor Holdsworth, for- 
mer chairman, National Power, 69; 
Mr Bob Hope, actor and comedian, 
93; Professor Robert Knox, bacteri- 
dogisz, 92; Sir James Marjoribanks, 
former ambassador, 85; The Ead of 
Motley, Lord-Lieutenant of Devon, 
73; Miss Nanette Newman, actress 
and writer, 57; Mr Terry Pavey, for- 
mer Editor, 7V Times, 53; Mr Fran- 
cis Rossi, musician, 47; Mr Ahrin 


SchockemOhle, showjumper, 59: Mr 
Doug Scott, mountaineer, 55; Mr 
Carl Toms, stage designer, 69; Pro- 
fessor Laois Whin, agricultural sci- 
entist, 85; General Sir Richard 
Worsfcy, former Quarter Master 
General 73; Mr Iannis Xenakis, 
c ompose r , architect and engager, 74. 


Anniversaries 

Births: Gilbert Keith Chesterton, au- 
thor. 1874; John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 
35th US president, 1917. Deaths: Sir 
William Schwendc Gilbert, Hnettcst 




cestor Geomana Foynu, wire 
of the first Earl Spencer and 

mother of the more celebrated 

Devorehir^^e^tnnKimg for 
this assemblage of fascinating 
diaries and lettera was the work 
dial Margaret’s brother Jack, 
seventh Ead Spencer, had done 
in the muniments room at Al- 
thorp, where, helped by Ids as- 
sistant Miss Finch, he laboured 
for years in sorting the family 

correspondence which has pro- 
vided an invaluable archive to 
researchers into the famous 
Spencer collection of family 
portraits. 

In her own picture of Geor- 
gjana Pcryntz, Margaret Dou- 
glas-Home showed all sorts of 
intelligent insights, deriving 

from an easy sympathy with her 

subject. Sadly, she did not keep 
her health long enough to see 
the text into a mrisbea form for 
publication. 

Living for close on nine 
decades, Margaret Douglas- 
Home had become something 
of a survivor, one of the last of 
her generation in her extensive 



a motherless childhood and 
her brother Cecffs death but 
also surviving both her sons (her 
elder son, Robin, died in 1968). 
But despite these loses, she was 
someone in whom it was diffi- 
cult to trace self-pity: not in the 
energy with which she pursued® 
her life; not in her bright eyes 
set above high cheekbones; and 
least of all in her characteristic, 
slightly hoarse, laugh. A laugh 

tA rwmi> rioKt fmm 


A very direct approach to music: Douglas-Mome to 1958 


that seemed to come right from 
her diaphragm and which 

emergedbetween almost every 
other sentence that she spoke. 

Lools JeM 


about 1960 she moved to the 
area permanently, to Burnham 
Market In her first house in the 
village. Trimmers, she set up an 
antique shop which she ran 
until the advent of VAT made 
its administration as extra 
burden, and played in local 
musical groups. 

When she stepped down as 
director of the Burnham Mar- 
ket Festival in 1992, and hand- 
ed over to Jenni Wake-Walker, 


wife of ber great-nephew David 
Wake-Walker, the Lady Mar- 
garet Douglas-Home Thist was 
set op with the object of pro- 
moting young musicians, part- 
ly but not exclusively by 
sponsoring their concerts; but 
also, in the future, through 
bursaries and grants for 
purchasing instruments. 

Margaret Douglas-Home’s 
last literary enterprise was her 
work on a biography ofher an- 


Alexandra Margaret Elizabeth 
Spencer, musician, writer, pub- 
lisher: bom London 4 July 1906; 
Director, Burnham Market 
Festival 1974-92; married 1931 
Henry Douglas-Home (died 
1980; one daughter, and two 
sons deceased; marriage dis- 
solved 1947); died WeOs-nexz-the- 
Sea, Norfolk 26 May 1996. 


Duncan Stewart 


Duncan Stewart will be re- 
membered with affection and 
admiration for the many roles 
he filled so well in the academic 
world. 

He was bom in New Zealand 
in 1930 into an academic fam- 
ily. During the Depression his 
father became a schoolteacher, 
and was appointed headmaster 
of a Presbyterian secondary 
school in a remote part of west- 
ern New Zealand- From there 
Duncan was sent off to board- 
ing school and then attended 
Canterbury University College 
(as it then was) where he ob- 
tained first class honours first in 
french, and then a year later in 
Latin. He came to Queen’s 
College, Oxford, in 1953 as 
a Rhodes Scholar, adding 
another First in Modem 
Languages two years later. 

It was common practice in 
those days to appoint universi- 
ty lecturers very young, and for 
Oxford to retain its own grad- 
uates. Following this pattern, he 
was immediately appointed to 
Wadham College, where in 
1957, as another angle young 
male stranger in Britain, I first 
experienced Duncan Stewart’s 
generous hospitaGty and cheer- 
ful company, hallmarks of his 
character. 

Along with caring for gener- 
ations of Wadham students, 
aod pursuing his own research, 
as time passed he became in- 
creasingly involved in academ- 
ic administration, not because 
of a desire for power, but rather 
because of a 1 wish to ensure that 
things ran smoothly and effec- 
tively. He was elected by his col- 
leagues to the General Board 
of the Faculties of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, which is re- 
sponsible for the internal 
academic management of the 
university, in 1972, and for two 


years was its chairman. In 1979 
he was elected Principal of 
Lady Margaret Hall, thus be- 
coming the first male head of 
a former women’s college. 

Lady Margaret Hall was 
founded in 1878 as the first 
“academic hall” for women in 
Oxford. The battle for the 
acceptance of women into 


Oxford was fought long and 
hard, with the five women’s 


hard, with the five women's 
colleges onfy being granted full 
collegiate status by the univer- 
sity in 1959; and Stewart became 
Principal just one year after the 
college voted to admit men as 
junior and senior members, 
and just five years after the first 
group of men's colleges (in- 
cluding Wadham) became 
coeducational. 

Change in Oxford normally 
happens very slowly, and the 
rapid transition from single-sex 
to mixed colleges was not with- 
out controversy. It fell to Dun- 


can Stewart to move Lady 
Margaret Hall through difficult 


Margaret Hall through difficult 
times, (here being less than 
unanimous support for marry of 
the changes. The opportunities 
open to female academics, for 
example, were felt by some to 
be under threat, and as numbers 



of male fellows grew to be suf- 
ficient for a male majority on 
the governing body of the col- 
lege it was seen as confirmation 
that such fears were justified. 
His ability to combine firmness 
of purpose with tact and sensi- 
tivity when dealing with indi- 
viduals was regularly put to 
the test. He retired last year* 
from the prinripalship after 16 
years. 

Alongside his college activi- 
ties, Stewart continued to be 
involved in the administration 
of die university, serving on sev- 
eral central boards and councils. 
As chairman of the Libraries 
Board he participated in at 
least one of the many partially 
successful attempts to ratio- 
nalise library arrangements, 
and his non-confrontational 
style was a great asset in meet- 
ing such challenges of change. 

Hospitality at the lodgings al 
“LMKT followed the same hos- 
pitable pattern set in his youth; 
excellent food, generally pre- 
pared by his wife Valerie, was 
accompanied by wines selected 
with great skill by Duncan, one 
of his many pleasures. They 
planned to spend a good deal 
of retirement time in their 
French house, where Duncan 
hoped to read deeply in the 
French literature he so much 
admired and enjoyed. Unfor- 
tunately that time together has 
been denied them. 


Clark Brandin 


Stewart, firmness of purpuno 


Duncan Montgomery Stewart, 
university administrator: bom 
Christchurch, New Zealand 14 
February 1930; Lecturer, Wad- 
ham College, Oxford 1955, Fel- + 
low 1956-79; Principal, Ladv 
Margaret HaO, Oxford 1979-95; 
married 1961 Valerie Boileau 
(one son, one daughter); died 
Oxford 22 May 1996. 


Leicestershire council’s pow- 
erful urban poBdes committee 
for some years), Sood had a 
major impact on Leicester’s 
politics for over a decade. 

On several occasions he at- 
tempted to become an MP. and 

never doubted that he should 
have been selected as Labour’s 
parliamentary candidate for 
Leicester East in 1987. Bui his 
bitter 10-year feud with the 
successful candidate, Keith 
Vaz, owed more to political 


disagreements than Sood’s 
disappointment 
Shortly before his death Paul 
Sood announced that he was 
seeking Labour’s nomination 
for the Leicester West parlia- 
mentary seat. Although he had 
only an outside chance of suc- 
cess, Sood was never a person 
to give up a fight just because 
the odds were against him. He 
told his friends that he had to 
stand to make sure that there 
was an Asian in the con tea, and 


that the left of the party had a 
candidate to vote for. 

Paul Sood never spared him- 
self, despite problems with 
heart disease. He would have 
wanted to be judged against his 
final words: “I am only here to 
serve the community." 

Paul Gosling 


Wjay Paul Sood, politician and 
immunity activist: bom Punjab, 
India 7 July 1942; married (two 
sons); died Leicester 8 May 1996. 


1911; Jacq ueli ne Onasss (Jacqueline 
Lee Bourier), widow of Ariswde 
Onassis and President John F. 
Kennedy, 1994. Ou tins day: the eva> 
ration from Drain* began, 1940; Sir 

PrlmiTTvt HTHaiy and gapg 1 >nrr^g 

reached the summit of Mount 
Ereres, 1953. Tbday is the Feast Day 
of St Bernard of Montjoux or Men- 
tion, St Cyril of Caesarea, Si Max- 
rmftms of THer, Saints Sfcfnafus, 
Martyrius and Alexander, St Theo- 
dosia of Constantinople and Saints 
William. Stephen. Raymund and 
their Companions. 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 

The Oran attend* a reception green by 

fee Royal School of Church Music, at Si 
James's Palace. The Duke or Tbrt visits 

York to mart the 83Qth an aj vcmgr of the 

gracing of the fcatChancr; visits anes- 
haatfeo of local enterprise in the GuOd- 
h*H, York; visits the new One-Step 
ctanauaHtj' centre. Vert; attends a lun- 
cheon at the AsemWy Rooms* Yaricvis- 
® ue urban regranraM project at Bell 

ftnn Housing Estate, York; and attends 
a omoeria Merchant .Advcnmras’ Hall, 

Yotk- The Princess Royal opens the da- 
plw by Hewy Poole & Co in the Ibaile 
and Diw Department. Victoria and 


Albert Museum. London SW7; and. as 
Agricultural Sodetr of 
^island, attends PresMcnfsItay al ibe 
Moredon Foundation, Pen tlanda Sd- 
“ceftit FeandL MJdfathian. fence* 

Marxist visits the Horse Rangers As- 
weiation at their Headquarters at the 
Mews, Hampton Court Palace. 
Changing of the Gaud 
Jbe Household Cavahy Mounted fig- 
ment mounts die Queen’s life GiSrti 
at Harsf Gajutlf, 11am; Nijmegen Com- 
Ptajr Grenadier Guards mounts the 
Queen's Guard, at Buddariuttn Palace, 

11 JOan^band provided by the Grenadier 

Guards. 
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' Labour joins the right: divorced from reality 


"as a point. The Bill to 
reform the divorce laws has been 
shamelessly hijacked by political oppor- 
tunism, hypocrisy and unrealistic expec- 
tations about the how laws can change 
behaviour. The combination of 
Labour's absmd response to the Bill 
and Lhe machinations of the Tory right 
have soiled what started life as a sen- 
sible reform. Still, even as amended the 
Bill is an improvement on the current 
divorce laws, and Labour would be 
wrong to oppose it for the sake of short- 
term political gain. 

For some, of course, the tortuous 
battle over the beleaguered Bill has 
been worth it Basil Hume, head of the 
Roman Catholic Church in England 
and Wales, believes the travails of the 
Family Law Bill in Parliament have led 
to significant improvements. These 
include an 18- month waiting period 
before divorce, rather than the 12 pro- 
posed in Lord Ma okay’s original Bill - 
particularly in cases where there are 
children under 16. For the Archbishop, 
the extra six months place a greater 
emphasis on the seriousness of mar- 
riage and enhance the chances of rec- 
onciliation. Other changes include a 
statutory provision for marriage sup- 
port services, for which the Govern- 
ment will have to stump up some rash 
v? mediation is to become a reality. 

There is no doubt this Bill would 


have a dramatic effect upon married 
life, especially its common end. Three- 
quarters of today’s divorcees split up 
through the so-called quickie divorce. 
Accuse your spouse of adultery and the 
whole thing is over with a flick of the 
ringers. If this Bill makes the statute 
books most of those couples would 
have to wait 18 months before embrac- 
ing the single life once more. And even 
the childless spouse who is the victim 
of a serious matrimonial offence will 
still have to wait 12 months before get- 
ting a divorce. 

It sounds draconian. But the current 
system is in need of reform. The most 
significant failing in the current legis- 
lation is that there is no requirement for 
divorcing parents to give thought to the 
consequences of their actions on their 
children, and no encouragement to 
mediate disputes, attempt reconcilia- 
tion, or indeed do anything apart from 
engage in an adversarial legal process. 

Whatever mistakes have been made 
by Lord Mackay, the Lord Chancellor, 
over the handling and detail of the leg- 
islation, the guiding principle under- 
pinning the exercise was a logical exten- 
sion of the 1989 Children Act. It was this 
Act that ushered in a new era of seek- 
ing to resolve issues without resorting 
to orders of the courts and, crucially, the 
idea that people should begin taking 
more responsibility for their actions as 
far as they affected children. A 12- 
month delay before a divorce is agreed 
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is a small price to pay if it helps to ease 
negotiations over the children’s future, 
and allows time for changes to be 
properly and coolly considered. 

Sadly that sensible principle has 
been hopelessly corrupted by politi- 
cians seeking to use the issue to posi- 
tion themselves as the true defenders 
of family values. Thus we have heard 
Mr Boateng making the case that all 
divorcing couples should be compelled 
to attend a session of marriage guid- 
ance counselling regardless of their 
wishes. The same Mr Boateng who 
wants all couples to go through medi- 
atation recognises legal provisions to 


protect wives from violent husbands are 
woefully insufficient. If it were simply 
that Labour was unsure and unclear 
about where it stands, that would be 
one thing. But far more worrying is its 
wilful flirtation with a conservative 
commimit arianism which plays well to 
the Dad Mail gallery. The debate over 
divorce is a “dog’s breakfast” in part 
because Labour is so incoherent and 
inconsistent on the issue. 

At the other end of the spectrum, the 
latest device by which Tory moral fun- 
damentalists hope to reintroduce fault- 
based divorce is a proposal to allow 
couples to enter into legally-binding 


marriage oaths that could only be bro- 
ken by desertion, long-term separation, 
adultery or intolerable behaviour. 

The result of the pressure from the 
Tory moral fundamentalists, the weak- 
ness of the Tory leadership and vacil- 
lation in Labour ranks is a flawed Bill 
and a missed opportunity to tidy up our 
divorce laws. More emphasis is now 
being put upon “conduct” in parental 
disputes over children. The period 
before a divorce can become effective 
is too long and in a petty, counter-pro- 
ductive attempt to encourage media- 
tion while saving public money, legal 
aid claimants will be obliged to make 
one visit to a mediator before deciding 
whether to opt for mediation or legal 
proceedings. It was for these three rea- 
sons that the Law Society withdrew its 
backing from the Bill last week. 

By a long way, this is no perfect piece 
of social legislation. It would be nice to 
think a much better alternative would 
soon be on offer from a sensible, dear 
headed Labour Party. But that hope 
may well be forlorn for a party caught 
between naked opportunism and a flir- 
tation with a disciplinarian social 
agenda. Labour should think hard 
about whether joining forces with the 
John Pattens and Lady Olga Maitiands 
of this world is worth it to inflict the 
most decisive defeat on the Govern- 
ment of the current Parliament. This 
Bill is far from perfect. Yet it should 
achieve one of the central goals of any 


reform: to make divorcing parents 
think, plan and provide for their chil- 
dren. A party that is truly committed 
to family values would support a mea- 
sure to improve the lot of children 
when families unavoidably split. 

Ditching the Bill now would throw- 
away too much that is constructive 
along with the bad. Beneath the clam- 
our and the campaigning, the plain fact 
remains that the current system of 
divorce is supported by virtually nobody. 
Lord Mackay's imperfect reforms are 
the best we may have on offer. 

The cosh comes 
down on Albania 

A lbania is a distant country of which 
most people know little and care 
less. That is the attitude of the many 
governments (including ours) that have 
dabbled in its affairs. The sham of an 
election conducted over the weekend 
was the result. The ruling Democratic 
Party was encouraged by the West that 
it could do anything to get elected, as 
long as the Socialists (formerly the 
Communists) were kept out of power. 
It has used vote-rigging, intimidation 
and violence. The country has emerged 
blinking into the sunlight from decades 
of repression only to find the cosh com- 
ing down once again. This time, we have 
helped to wield it. 
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Troubling 
‘deja vu’ over 
baby milk 

Sin As the spokesman for the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food instructed mothers to 
continue buying milk 
contaminated with hormone- 
disrupting plastic softeners, one 
wonders if he experienced a 
troubling sensation of dija vu 
(“Cover-up claim in baby milk 
chemical row", 27 May). MAFF 
argues that it is “determined to 
reduce the levels in the milk but 
they pose no threat”. After its 
experience with BSE, one would 
expect some hesitation before 
declaring contaminated food safe. 

In fact, MAFF does not know 
what threat these chemicals pose. . 
■Sliere is evidence that humans are 
experiencing hormone disruption, 
and these chemicals are prime 
suspects. If babies face a dose that 
is even remotely close to that 
known to cause problems in rats, 
then the threat must be taken very 
seriously and the products 
removed from the shops until the 
contamination is traced and dealt 
with. 

In the case of BSE, there was 
always a danger that infected 
cattle produce would reach 
consumers and then cause a 
human variety of the disease. 
However, the Government used 
Lhe absence of evidence for a 
direct link (in reality a failure to 
look veiy hard) to justify its half- 
hearted response. With RSE, it 
should have eliminated the disease 
from British herds rather than 
trying to co-exist with it by 
imposing a series of inadequate 
controls. With contaminated milk, 
it now faces a similar dilemma. 

The responsible, precautionary 
approach would be to remove 
completely these milk 
contaminants rather than trying to 
persuade mothers that their babies 
can take it. 

CLIVE BATES 
London N16 

Sir: What a bitter irony that the 
end of National Breastfeeding 
-.'^Awareness Week should be 
marked by a health scare 
concerning infan t formula (“Sex 
change chemicals in baby milk”, 

26 May). 

That rogue chemicals - 
phlhalates in this case - should 
have found their way into many 
brands of infant formula is further 
evidence that the commonly held 
belief that breastmilk and infant 
formula are pretty much the same 
thing is entirely erroneous. Infant 
formula manufa cturers have 
played down the significant health 
advantages of breastfeeding and 
the health risks associated with 
bottle feeding. But the 
composition of breastmilk and 
infant formula is very different, 
and the health benefits and 
protection accruing to the 
breastfed infant, and also its 
mother, are considerable. 

The UnicefiUK Baby Friendly 
Initiative has gathered research on 
breastmilk which shows that the 
health benefits for the baby 
include amongst others, protection 
against gastroenteritis, chest 
infections, eczema and cot death, 
and for the mother, lower risk of 
ovarian and premenopausal breast 

cancer. . 

There are many concerned 
midwives and health visitors who 

seckjo disseminate good, weu- 

infoSned breastfeeding advice, but 
* their is an uphill one. 
Breastfeeding has no deep- 
pocketed benefactors and mu* 1 
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therefore rely on the government 
for a promotional budget which is 
estimated to be between 9p and 
16p per new baby compared with 
the £625 spent on advertising for 
each baby bom by the infant 
formula manufacturers. This 
disparity in promotional spend 
ensures that the infant formula 
manufacturers are able to control 
the infant feeding agenda. 

Perhaps the fear provoked by the 
phthalates scare wiD have a positive 
side, and wiD cause those 
responsible for delivering health 
care to pregnant women to 
reappraise their approach to the 
promotion of healthy infant feeding. 

ADRIENNE FULLERTON 
Baby Milk Action 
London E13 


Gambling with 

Ally Pally 

Sin The Treasury Solicitor has 
the “risk" that 
Haringey has taken with its 
grandiose redevelopment of 
Alexandra Palace whose debt has 
spiralled out of control (“£55m 
AQy Pally losses leave 20-year 
legacy of cuts", 27 May). 

At the public inquiry into the 
scheme in 1982 Haringty 
promised that it would not put a 
penny on the rates. Confronted 
with the fact that the debt 
amounts to over 50,000 pennies 
for each rate payer, Toby Harris, 
the council leader, now declares 
that this ancient promise is 
“inoperative". Neither the Charity 
Commission nor the District 
Auditor, who should have put a 
cap on the debt years ago, can 
plead ignorance; they have been 


kept informed as the scandal has 
unfolded. But (hey too appear 
likely to escape unscathed. 

Risk is unavoidable. If 
Haringey’s gamble bad paid off - 
improbable though that was given 
the evidence available at the time 
- they would have reaped the 
political benefit. But if there is 
□ever an equivalent penalty to be 
paid for getting it wrong, there is 
nothing to dissuade councillors 
from accepting the next one-way 
bet they are offered. 

JOHN ADAMS 
London WC1 

Sir Development? What 
development? North London 
needs every inch of green 
landscape it can get. The 
outrageous act of building on Lhe 
stretch of green breathing-space at 
the palace and park would make 
the losing of £55m look almost 
enlightened. 

Dr DAVID FLEMING 
London NWS 


Sustaining the 

growth of cities 

Sin Professor Peter Smith’s 
comment (letter, 27 May) on 
Geoffrey Lean’s article on the UN 
“city summit” highlights the major 
problem of energy demand 
created by the growth of dries, but 
takes too little account of the 
problem of energy, food and job 
shortage in rural areas as a cause 
of that growth. This is seen for 
example is the depredation of 
forests through human and cattle 
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‘What’s your poison? 


population growth in the Northern 
Punjab and Kashmir watersheds 
(and related shortage of 
agricultural land) and the growth 
of Mirpur. Sialkot and 
Gujranwala. 

Growth of eight per cent per 
annum of the population of 
Gujranwala is sustainable and 
relative stability of rural 
populations in Northern Punjab is 
possible partly because of income 
from labour migration to the Gulf, 
partly through industrial growth 
and partly through water 
resources development. But this 
has also been made possible 
through the effective use of credit 
systems supported by the World 
Bank family (but also massively by 
the State Bank), permitting a 
dramatic development of a small 
scale owner farmer agricultural 
system and of irrigation and 
hydro-power, industrial 
development and a “sites and 
services” programme for the 
labour that comes from the 

countryside. 

The reason why cities grow is 
that they are a massive boon to 
society; and because where 
circumstances prevent this growth 
deprivation, conflict, human 
degradation and destruction of the 
environment occur. The answer is 
indeed international co-operation, 
but also to create and sustain the 
resources needed for the 
inevitable continued growth of 
cities, recognising that this means 
relating dty and industrial growth 
to agricultural and rural 
development. 

JOHN PILGRIM j 

Bath 


Divorce patterns 
set in childhood 

Sir Laying aside the fecklessness 
factor - which is real and worrying 
- 1 would hazard that most people 
enter unhappy and therefore 
destructive marital relationships 
because this is a pattern which has 
been set for them in childhood by 
inadequate parenting (Polemic. 
Melanie Phillips and Polly 
Toynbee, 24 May). 

If you take Melanie Phillips’s 
attitude - that you makeyour bed 
and lie on it - you are effectively 
condemning those who have 
already known unhappiness in 
childhood to unhappiness in adult 
life also, should they be so 
unfortunate as to marry someone 
not able to help them resolve the 
problems of the past. 

It may well be that such 
persons! and there are many of 
them, will need the help of outside 
agencies to achieve this difficult 
goal, but locking them in 
relationships from which they can 
only escape with further damage 
to their already depleted self- 
esteem hardly seems the 
charitable way forward. 

ANGELA PARTINGTON 
Appleton, 

Oxfordshire 

Sir: The children of a broken 
marriage are more likely than 
others to regard divorce as the 
only way out of stress between 
married couples. They will not be 
able to see that people who stay 
married are not “spitting in the 
wind of change” as Ms Tbynbee 
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suggests. Its just that they have 
found a more mature way of 
dealing with their differences so 
that neither their children nor 
society will suffer. 

D GOODMAN 

What About the Children 

Nottingham 

Legacy of 
gas production 

Sin British Gas, the owners of the 
proposed Millennium site in 
Greenwich (report, 17 May), seem 
to havekept a remarkably low 
profile in Lhe debate about how 
the development is to be funded. 
The main problem with the site is 
the legacy of 100 years of gas 
production - and the apparent 
generosity of British Gas in 
donating the site is veiy much a 
poisoned chalice. 

At a time of almost universal 
consensus that the polluter should 
pay the cosl of decontaminating 
polluted land and when British 
Gas is brimming with profits, is 
not the case for them sponsoring 
the site overwhelming? 

ANDREW CBLUNDY 
London SE7 


Berlin banner 

Sin The series of articles on your 
foreign pages about the current 
stale of the Jewish Diaspora is 
veiy interesting and informative. 
But “To Remember To Live” is a 
clumsy and inaccurate translation 
of the Berlin banner. Why not 
“Memory is life"? 

JANET LAMING 
Cambridge 


Burma: cruelty 
and kindness 

Sir 2 recently returned to Burma 
after a 54-year absence ( travel 
column, 25 May). I had agonised 
over whether air not to go; whether 
it would be colluding with an odious 
tyranny or whether die increasing 
presence of foreigners might give 
hope to a cruelly imprisoned 
people. In the end, 1 went; not with 
a tour but travelling by myself. I 
squashed into sardine cans of 
trucks, met ordinary Burmese and 
used my eyes and ears. 

During the month I spent in 
Burma, people risked 
imprisonment - and probably 
torture - to talk to me about the 
military regime and the crimes it 
had committed: its cruelty, its 
ruthlessness, its stupidity. All 
loathed and despised the thugs 
who oppressed them. 

The much-vaunted stability of 
the country is a sham. It’s about as 
stable as the old buildings in 
Rangoon, spick and span painted 
in front and filthy and falling to 
bits at the back. Burma is a 
country of chain gangs, torture and 
corruption. It’s also a potential 
tourist gold mine which is why the 
Japanese and Chinese are pouring 
money in. While the American 
State Department complains about 
human rights abuses our 
government remains silent. 

If Aung San Suu Kyi had said 
four months ago “Please don't go 
to Burma” I wouldn't have gone. I 
was a small child there and had 
memories of kindness, laughter 
and warmth. Those qualities - 
incredibly - arc still evident, but I 
won’t go back until the National 
League for Democracy is in power. 
KATE MENZJES 
London W8 


Church prejudice 

Sin In criticising Lord Riincie, the 
former Archbishop of Canterbury, 
for knowingly ordaining 
homosexuals, the Rev Nigel 
Scotland refers to the belief that 
the Church of England is losing 
members at a rate of 300 per day 
(letter, 27 May). 

He overlooks the possibility that 
at least a proportion of those 
leaving may be giving up on the 
Church precisely because of the 
persistence within it of ancient 
prejudices such as the view that 
homosexuality is sinful. Open and 
honest acceptance of the role which 
homosexuals do play (and probably 
always have played) in its ministry is 
the only way forward for the 
Church of England on this issue. 

Supporters of any other attitude 
must say goodbye to the ability of 
the Church to comment without 
hypocrisy on any issue of sexual 
morality or prejudice, and Indeed 
to such capacity as it may possess 
to speak in the modern world for a 
tolerant and caring form of 
Christianity. 

Dr GRAHAM GOULD 
Department of Theology 
and Religions Studies 
King's College, London WC2 


Crossroad rage 

| Sin You write “perhaps the 

earliest example of road rage was 
in 1S17” (“End of our love affair 
with the car?”, 25 May). There is a 
much earlier candidate: the 
altercation between Oedipus and 
his father at the crossroads. The 
Greeks, as ever, were there first 
ELIZABETH CRAK 
Department of Greek 
University of St Andrews 
Fife 



A year ago Newt Gingrich was leading 0 
a right-wing revolution sweeping 
across America. So what went wrong? 


By Garry Wills 


H ow could it have 
faded so fast - the 
joyous delirium 
with which 
Republicans only 
lust year took charge of the 
Congress and the nation'.’ It was 
announced that Peggy Noo- 
nan. the Rcagan-Bush speech 
writer, would go back to Wash- 
ington to do a book on the Rev- 
olution. The new Speaker of 
the House was sworn in with 
the trappings of a presidential 
installation. His first Hundred 
Days were finished with a 
prime-time address on network 
TV There was a nice blend of 
populism and pedagogy in the 
ascendancy of the professor 
from an out-of-the-way college 
- Dr Newt Gingrich.Beyond 
merely studying histoiy. these 
were people come to make it 
Pundits debated whether 
Gingrich would become presi- 
dent^ in 19% or wait until 2000. 
Others seriously asked if that 
would not be a demotion, since 
the election had made Con- 
gress the centre of government 
Democrats looked cowed, 
because they were. Republicans 
looked invincible, because they 
thought they were. 

Bliss was h in that dawn to he 
alive. 

But to be young was very 
heaven... 

Wordsworth's poem on the 
French Revolution might have 
been written for the heady 
opening days of the Gingrich 
Era. when ail things seemed 
possible. 

The President could do little 
to affect or deter what was 
happening. Rarely, it seemed, 
had a movement united so large 
a constituency so unequivo- 
cally. Welfare, bureaucracy, 
regulations, career politicians - 
for all of these the End had 
come. Madame Noonan was 
knitting purple prose beside 
the guillotine. 


grich was undone by his own 
devices. A master of destructive 
techniques, be did not suspect 
that mere destruction destroys 
itself. A quick-change artist, 
he thought he could change 
society with political tools, 
which is like changing the 
weather with a thermometer. 

It would be hard la overstate 
the audacity of Gingrich's Con- 
tract With America. No one 
had ever before tried to create 
a national mandate from con- 
gressional elections. Yet elec- 
tions are clumsy tools for set- 
ting policy. All they determine 
is who wifi be carrying out pol- 
icy for a while. 

If a presidential mandate is 
shadowy at best, what can one 
expect of a congressional “man- 
date," assembled from so many 
different regional contests, 
embodied in no single 
spokesperson, reflecting agen- 
das and urgencies not univer- 
sally shared? Jl is one of the 
many ironies of Gingrich's 
movement that, while profess- 
ing to return government to 
state and local levels, he urged 
candidates at those levels to run 
a national campaign, restricting 
their campaign themes to those 
dictated by his national “brain 
trust". 

More important than the 
items included in the Contract 
were those excluded. Divisive 
issues were suppressed for the 
duration of the campaign - 
abortion, school prayer, gun 
ownership. The point was to 
concentrate on areas of maxi- 
mum agreement The goal was 
to win. After getting control of 
the Senate and House, Gin- 
grich assured the restive. 
Republicans could reward their 
friends, take care of the gun 
lobby, cut off funds for abortion 
and so on. 

Once the issues were chosen. 



Victor and vanqiushed: Republicans came to fear Clinton was playing Gingrich like an organ.’ 


the pollster Frank Luntz was 
asked to find the most seductive 
The very giddiness was omi- -ways of phrasing each point. He ' 
ms. But who could have pre- found thai. even the word 

“Republican" was loo divisive 
for inclusion, so the Republican 
Contract becamejust the Con- 
tract With America. Termino- 
logical sugar-coating would be 
important throughout the Rev- 
olution. Yet despite the Repub- 
lican National Committee’s 
expenditure ($265,000) to dis- 
seminate the Contract in TV 
Guide form, only 17 per cent of 
voters said they were aware of 
it. Those who knew about it 
were hazy on its contents. 

There is no denying the 
effectiveness of the Contract as 


nous 

dieted that a year later. Clinton 
would be regnant? Gingrich 
was not the leader of his party 
but a drag on it, his polls even 
lower than the sinking approval 
rate for Congress in general 
and the Republican party in 

P articular. Revolutions are 
nown lo devour their envn: but 
it seemed that this one barely 
had time to develop an appetite 
before it gulped down Gin- 
grich. 

What happened? The villain 
in the piece was. as is usual in 
such cases, also the hero. Gin- 


a campaign tooL It probably did 
sway a marginal portion of the 
voters. But only those bemused 
by a metaphor can think that 
the American people entered 
into a binding compact. The 
Contract language was 
invented to please people tired 
of politics as usual. “Sec," it 
said, “we are not your normal 
politicians making promises: 
we are contracting with you to 
do what you want and if we fail 
to do it, throw us out". 

If voters fell for that hocus- 
pocus, weD and good for the 
Republicans. But Gingrich was 
so in love with his own inven- 
tion that he fell for it himself. 
Gingrich wanted to hold the 
American people lo a contrac- 
tual obligation they supposedly 
assumed when they voted 
Republican. When some 
Republicans in the House were 
templed to waver, Gingrich 
held them to the Contract - 
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and. through them, . required 
the people lo “keep their bar- 
gain". He said his model was 
Sergeant Stryker, the John 
Wayne character in Sands of 
IwoJima. who must be hard on 
his troops so they will perform 
well in battle. 

Those • • Congressmen 
tempted to falter under the 
Gingrich discipline were lured 
back by the extraordinary 
access to money he was pro- 
viding. Here is the second 
major irony of the Revolution. 
Term limits had lo be included 
in the Contract, sinoe they were 
especially popular with the key 
Perot voters. Perot had 
inveighed against incumbents 
who became tools of the Gucci- 
shod lobbyists. Yet no one has 
done more to butter up the lob- 
bies than Gingrich. Money- 
raising by congressional office- 
holders has far surpassed all 
Democratic equivalents, giving 
members a big head start for 
their races in the presidential- 
election year. 

After years' of attacking 
Democrats* corrupt use of 
incumbency to please lobbyists. 
Gingrich came not to destroy 
but to perfect that practice - 
and to carry it to new heights. 
His excuse was revolutionary 
necessity. If money was needed 
to pass the Contra cl that was 
justified by the fact that the 
Contract was the people’s will. 
The alleged mandate excused 
any tactics needed for its imple- 
mentation. In this way. the 
Contract became a money- 
washing machine. Dirty cash. 


processed through it, came out 
clean. 

Gingrich likes to think of pol- 
itics as war (or a war movie). As 
he told a group of Young 
Republicans: “I think one of 
the great problems we have in 
the Republican Party ts that we 
don’t encourage you to be 
nasty.” The obverse of sugar- 
coating one’s own proposals 
was to drench the other side in 
the language of revulsion. 
Opponents were not just wrong 
but vicious, corrupt, grotesque, 
sick, or insane - favourite Gin- 
grich adjectives. “The Sixties” 


would be broken by “(rain 
wreck". The government, Rea- 
gan had taught Republicans to 
believe, was the problem, not 
the solution. All right, then 
shut the government down. 

The instrument Gingrich 
chose to shove his dynamite 
into the logjam was forcing the 
government to adhere to the 
Balanced budget In any true 
sense, the Constitution does 
not permit Congress to “shut 
down” the government Any- 
way Congress would not dare to 
cut off certain funds within its 
power of the purse - for the 


GSngrich likes to think of politics as war. 
Opponents were Vicious, corrupt, sick* 


was a terra invokable any time 
some nut shot another person, 
or TV got violent or writers 
were more sexually explicit than 
Gingrich had been in his own 
mildly racy novel. 

Yet the very speed with 
which he drove the Contract 
through the House began to 
look like an empty exercise as 
things bogged down in the Sen- 
ate. Bob Dole, (he then Senate 
leader, said there was no point 
to offering legislation in a form 
satisfactory to Contract sup- 
porters if the bills would be 
vetoed by the President 

Faced with this problem, 
Gingrich derided to go straight 
for the major obstacle. He 
would break the President’s 
power entirely. “Gridlock” 


armed services (including vet- 
erans* hospitals), or federal 
law-enforcement agencies. The 
“shutdown" had to suspend 
certain services, not govern- 
ment Even on such limited 
terms, this move was a maxi- 
mum strike; if it failed, there 
was no bigger weapon left in 
the arsenal. And it was impor- 
tant to make the President look 
responsible for the suspension 
of services - a difficult thing. 

This prewired the showdown 
over the budget late last year 
that led to the Federal govern- 
ment being dosed down with 
thousands of workers left 
unpaid. Gingrich was confident 
that Clinton “had no back- 
bone". Once again be fell for bis 
own rhetoric. He was so co 13 - 
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temptuous and dismissive of 
the opposition that he under- 
estimated it His own troops’ 
anti-government rhetoric made 
light of the consequences of cut- 
ting off federal funds. Leaving 
federal workers unpaid, week 
after week, put a human face on 
“the bureaucracy". Punishing 
actual people is not the same as 
making ideological jokes about 
the worthless government 

The President while refusing 
to crumple at the first assault 
showed a sweet reasonableness 
in negotiation -- a luxury Gin- 
grich was not permitted Gin- 
grich had inspired his troops 
with an intransigence to which 
he was now held hostage. Rev- 
olutionary leaders end by dying 
to out-radical each other- Dan- 
ton and Marat are succeeded by 
Saint-Just and Robespierre. 
When Gingrich seemed to lose 
the revolutionary fire in his 
belly, others were pushed for- 
ward to make sure be was not 
selling ouL 

Gingrich, who had shown 
amazing stamina for most of 
the year, became snappish and 
weepy. On 6 December, in the 
middle of the budget crisis, 
when he learned that a special 
counsel bad been appointed to 
investigate bis ethics, he broke 
down “sobbing like a child, 
heaving and shaking”. Earlier, 
his petulance out of control, he 
had said that he had closed 
down the government because 
of a snub on [The Presidential 
plane] Air Force One. 

Even as he was talking, com- 
plaining about the President's 


lack of manners and courtesy. 
Gingrich realised that he was 
m along a mistake. He could not 
control himself. Gingrich's 
sense of affront came from an 
assurance about his mandate. 
As polls showed that the longer 
the suspension of government 
went on, the more Republicans 
were blamed, Gingrich had to 
strike a deal. His gung-ho 
troops were against “surren- 
der”, so the disciplinarian who 
had earlier held them to their 
pledges now ordered the aban- 
donment of them. Meeting with 
the Republican caucus, Gin- 
grich issued his personal fiat: 
“This is a team vote and we’re 
going to do this as a team. 
We're all wearing the same jer- 
seys today. Sometimes you 
don’t agree with the plays ih^ 
are called. But this is the way 
we’re going." 

What would happen if any- 
one did not vote with the team? 
Gingrich said he would not 
punish such a person, but he 
would keep a list, and “If any 
of you [on the list] come up and 
talk about bow the team's got 
to help you out. I don’t want to 
hear about it" 

Gingrich had used his own 
supposed adamance as a bat- 
tering ram. but in the final 
rush on the wall the battering 
ram had shattered, not the wall 
People’s perception of Gin- 
grich as a purely negative force 
led to the reaction against him 
personally, making him the 
most unpopular politician on 
the national scene. Even those 
who disliked Gingrich had, 
heretofore, credited him with 
political shrewdness. Now they 
were wondering about that 

The crowning irony is that 
Gingrich did more than anyone 
or anything else to make Clinton 
look good. It bad been a hack- 
neyed journalistic theme that 
these two men were eerily alike 
- self-indulgent baby boomers 
with no military service, good 
coimterpuncheis, glib, proud of 
their ability to talk themselves* 
out of trouble. But when the two 
were brought together for pro- 
tracted negotiations, though 
Clinton may not have grown, he 
seemed to have, so precipitately 
did Gingrich shrink. 

Clinton had the better feci 
for his adversary, as he does for 
people in general. Gingrich is 
the bright boy who has to show 
you all he knows at once. His air 
of certitude makes him brittle. 
He began to suspect what other 
Republicans were sure of, that 
Clinton was “playing him like an 
organ”. One of the things to be 
said of Clinton is that there is a 
frill (if flawed) human being 
behind the facade. It is hard to 
feel confident about (hat in 
Gingrich's case. The contrast 
shows up in Clinton's almost 
comically large circle of real 
friends. Gingrich has a thou- 
sand allies and no friends. 

It must have been a shock for 
Peggy Noonan, still patient by 
the guillotine, when the head 
that plopped into the basket 
was Newt’s. 

This is tin extract from a longer 
article in the New York Review of 
Books €> 1996 NY Rei‘ Jnc. 


The Time Lord lands in a period drama 


T he BBC hvz s always fond 
of repeating. programmes, 
but now it has started 
repeating ideas as wdL Dear old 
Dr Who is back on our screens 
after all these years. Jane Austen 
is never off our screens. The 
corpse of ‘Call My Bluff has 
been ntvhvd and is haunting 
daytime Til \ Just William 'keeps 
comingbadi. ... Jt’sonfyamat- 
ter of time before the BBC des- 
perately tries to combine (hem aQ 
in one glorious edition of... 

Dr Who And the Battle For 
Regency England 
The scene is an 18th-century 
drawing mom. Tluve young sis- 
ters. Katie, Emma and Caro- 
line. arc sitting on a sofa, senvjg 
and talking about young men in 
general and husbands-to-be in 
particular. 

Katie: 1 sometimes think 
how wonderful it would be if 
some young gentleman would 
pay a call totally unannounced 
and break the tedium of the 
afternoon! 

Emma: Don't look now, but 
I think you may well have 
your request granted. 

AO this time, through the 
window, site and we can see a 
police hax labelled 'Tardis' 


materialising in the garden, and 
Dr Who emerging, looking 
rather dazed. The girls rush to 
the window. He spies the front 
door and moves towards it, 
and they rush back to their 
seats. Moments later he enters 
the drawing mom and. addresses 
the giHs. 

Dr Who: Ladies, may I ask 
you something? 

Katie: Sir, we have not been 

introduced. 

Dr Who: There is not time 
for that, I fear. 1 need to know 
one thing immediately. In 
what century are we? 

Katie: A gentleman, sir, 
need not knowwhat century it 
is 10 have some manners. A 
knowledge of etiquette is 
more important than a knowl- 
edge of chronology. 

Emma: Katie, can you not 
see that the young man is in 
some trouble? This is no time 
for social games. To Dr Who. 
We have just entered the 19th 
century, sir. These arc 
Napoleonic times. 

Dr Who: Are they, by 
heavens? Then where are 
the Tarjeets? 

Emma: There is no family 
of thaL name in this neigh- 



Miles Kington 

bourhood, sir. Are they Of 
good stock? 

Dr Who: They are small, 
four-armed creatures whom 
I am pursuing through the 
time spectrum. I must catch 
them before they bring the 
Jewel of Tryggvasar back to 
the Palace of Sighs and 
change the result of the 
Napoleonic Wars. 

Caroline: They have jewels? 
They sound interesting. Are 
they handsome? 

Dr Who: No. They are very 
warty and their ears are 
detachable. 

Caroline: Hmm. Even so, if 
they have many jewels ... A 
girt cannot pick and choose for 
ever ... 

Dr Who: With your permis- 


sion. I shall search the house 
upstairs. 

Asheleax-es, the girls look at 
each other meaningfully, for Dr 
B'ho is very handsome. But 
before they can sit again, a 
small tousled boy with muddv 
marks on his face enters, hold- 
ing a letter It is William. 

William: Excuse me, but 
I’m tryin’ to find a Miss 
Emma to give a letter to. I’ve 
walked all round Hadleigh 
trying to find a girl called 
E mm a, and they're all called 
Susie and Peggy and silly ql* 
names like that. I don’t know 
why girls can’t have sensible 
names like Red Hand and 
Carla the Kidnapper ... 

Emma: I am called Emma. 
From whom is the letter? 

William: From my brother 
Robert. He wants to marrv 
you. 1 hope you do, so that he 
can move out of the house and 
I can have his bedroom. And 
his bike. 

Emma: Many him ? But I 
don't even know him! 

William: That's all right. I 
know him a sight better than 

I would like lo.ff there’s any- 
thing you want to know wj u 
can ask me... 


Emma: Well, what is ! 
like? Has he any money? 

William: He orders yi 
about the whole time, he hat 
you goin’ in his wardrobe ai 
he’s just got £5 because hi 
sold his airgun. 

Emma: And with only thi 
he wants to be my suitor? 

William: I during, What’s 
suitor? 

Katie: A suitor is a man vvl 
wants your hand in marriag 

Emma: No, actually, 
suitor is a sea bird found 
Chile which makesa noise lii 
a football crowd. 

Caroline: Actually, a suit) 
is the name that they gave 
Victorian times to the devil 
that kept suits well pressed c 
damp nights. 

Enter Dr Who, as chairmt 
of the game. 

Dr Who: So there we hai 
“suitor”, defined three waj 
It's a sea bird, a man who pn 
poses marriage or ...Heboi 
at William for the first time. I 
heavens! Arc you one of tl 
Taqcets? 

Coming soon on the BBC -pa 
two! WdL just as soon as we fen 
repeated part one a few times. 
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No one really wins in this life-and-death lottery 

a ^ new me< ^ c ^ nes present a dilemma for doctors, who want results, and patients, who just want to be cured 



« you willing io dc a guinea 
pig? Perhaps, in some cir- 
s lances, for the sake of 
the public good, you might agree to 
take part in a clinical trial. But 
would you agree if you or your 
child had a life-threatening condi- 
tion? More and more patients are 
now refusing and, as a result, a large 
number of Medical Research Coun- 
cil-backed clinical trials are being 
abandoned. The money is there, the 
doctors are keen, the statisticians are 
standing by their computers — but 
(he patients w31 have none of xL 
Professor David Machin, one of 
the MRC's chief statistic ians, says 
many trials are collapsing because 
patients want treatments, not exper- 
iments. In the old days before ethics 
committees obliged doctors to get 
genuinely informed consent from 
patients, the issue was often lodged. 
Nowadays, patients read about treat- 
ments and they know what they 
want. They may be wrong, but they 
have opinions. 

Examples: a trial of brain tumour 
treatment has been abandoned 
because only one patient in two 
years was willing to enter it. The trial 
was designed to find out whether 


culling out a cancerous tumour 
made a difference or might even do 
more harm. Patients were to be cho- 
sen randomly by computer either to 
have their tumour removed or to 
have no treatment and to be closely 
observed. But they all demanded 
that the tumour be taken out 

It was not a question of allowing 
them to choose which they had. To 
make the trial properly scientific, 
their treatment had to be selected by 
computer. It was this element of luck 
they couldn't abide. But if they had 
been allowed to choose or if their 
doctors had chosen for them, then 
the statisticians would have declared 
the trial invalid. 

Another trial is collapsing: doc- 
tors suspect that conventional 
chemotherapy may be as effective in 
treating childhood leukaemia as 
bone marrow transplants, which are 
more painful and expensive. They 
asked parents to allow their children 
to go into a random trial, but the 
parents refused. They want the 
transplant, not the chemotherapy, 
because they’ve read about it as a 
successful treatment. The same is 
happening with prostate cancer tri- 
als -men are demanding to have the 


cancer removed and are refusing a 
random trial that might select them 
to have no treatment at all. Hey are 
insistin g on surgery even though for 
older men, operating may be much 
more dangerous than the cancer. 

Doctors’ powers of persuasion are 
considerable. If a doctor recom- 
mends one or other course of action, 
the patient would probably accept it. 
What patients don’t like, quite 
rightly, is for a doctor to refuse to 
give an opinion and to offer them a 
random trial instead. 

The offer to join a trial can be sin- 
gularly uninviting. I have twice 
refused, though 1 admit I felt 
ashamed at doing so. It is part of 
one's civic duty to help medicine 
along, but when your own life is on 
the line, science takes a back seat 
As I haH a high family risk of breast 
cancer, I was asked to join a trial to 
see if the drug tamoodfen prevented 
high-risk women from getting cancer. 
First, the doctor bad to persuade me 
that tamoxifen looked like a good bet 
It might have some side-effects, but 
indications suggested it also 
lit prevent cancer. 

Now that is a dear choice. But 
when the doctor goes on to say: “Ah. 
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Trials collapse because 
people want treatment, 
not experiment 

but Tm not offering tamoxifen. I'm 
offering a randomised trial, so neither 
you nor I will know if you are getting 
it or a sugar pill," then that is deeply 
disturbing. You screw up your nerve 
to accept a treatment - then you 
don’t know if you are getting it or noL 
Are you having side-effects or is it 
imaginary? I said no, and I had noth- 
ing. (This may have been a mistake, 
but how am I to know?) 

I am not alone. In the early days 
of AZTin America, a group of Aids 


patients were offered AZT only if 
they entered a double blind iri&L 
When they realised half of them 
were getting sngar pills, they 
rebelled. Secretly, they ganged 
together and pooled all the pUk so 
that they could all get at least some 
of the AZT The trial was wrecked. 
Random trials make a lottery of life, 
but then unscientifically proven 
medicine is anyway a lottery. 

Later I did develop breast cancer. 
Once it was chopped out, 1 was 
offered another randomised trial. 1 
would be allocated tamoxifen, 
tamoxifen and radiotherapy, just 
radiotherapy or nothing. I was sure 
my distinguished specialist had a 
hunch which treatment he thought 
best. He might not prove it scientif- 
ically, but he must have an idea and 
I demanded the benefit of his expe- 
rience. He would not give iL At this 
point, any patient wonders whether 
the imperatives of science are inter- 
fering with tiie doctor's imperative to 
do the best possible for his patienL 

So I went for a second opinion 
from a specialist not engaged in this 
trial I gleaned from him the general 
view that tamoxifen was a pretty 
good bet and radiotherapy m my 


case was probably not necessary. 
Armed with this reassuring advice, 
I returned to my own doctor, refused 
ihe trial and requested the treatment 
I wanted. This was, 1 am afraid, anti- 
social behaviour. The more of us 
who behave like that the more 
impossible it becomes to find out 
which treatments work. And yet for 
a doctor to withhold his opinion in 
order to coerce you into a trial 
seems to me to verge on the uneth- 
ical. where scientific ends justify the 
dubious means. 

The reason we need trials is that 
cancer treatment is an absurd lottery 
anyway, with doctors up and down 
the country doing quite different 
things. We may beg a doctor to give 
his best advice, but his hunches may 
be no belter than a randomised trial. 
Without trials, no one knows what 
works, but there are good reasons 
why patients say no. 

1 have spoken to many doctors 
and researchers over the Iasi few 
days. Some are crisply scientific - the 
trials must continue on the old basis. 
Others hope the statisticians wOl 
come up with better ways to assess 
outcomes while letting patients 
make choices for themselves. Pro- 


fessor Machin says that can't be 
done: if doctors advise patients 
which treatment to take, the trials 
would be fatally flawed. 

Professor Ian Kennedy, leading 
medical ethicist, thinks this is an 
intrinsic ethical problem: if doctors 
suppress their own advice, they com- 
promise their duty to patients. “They 
may justify it by claiming a higher 
morality. Or else they just say, Td 
like to do this trial,' I've got the 
money, sod the ethics.' If research 
is an imperative, that way lies 
Nuremberg". Another leading can- 
cer doctorsaid: “Oh God, don't talk 
to the ethics people. What do they 
know about science?" Another 
pointed out wryly that doctors and 
nurses arc the hardest to persuade 
into randomised trials. 

This issue produces not just a con- 
flict of interest between the indi- 
vidual and the general good. It 
reveals a fundamental divide 
between a vision of medicine as cold 
science and medicine as art, a heal- 
ing magic to make us feci good. No 
one knows the answer to this 
dilemma - but it is making the 
onward march of medicine consid- 
erably harder. 


The lat est Am ericanised resurrection of the Time Lord is not the character loved by fens, says the science fiction writer Kim Newman 

1 Dr Who has been exterminated 
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O ne Saturday 
teatime in 1966, 
William Hartnell’s 
Doctor Who col- 
lapsed at the end 
of an episode. The next week, 
with no pre-publicity 1 can 
remember, the Doctor got up 
again, transformed into Patrick 
Troughton. Watching Paul 
McGann on Monday night as 
the latest incarnation of the 
BBC's long-serving hero is a 
similarly bizarre, half-satisfying 
experience. Hie only feature 
the new film retains as its fixed 
point in time and space is that 
shased out so 


long ago in real life that the 
BBC eventually took over the 
copyright on the design. 

For faithful fens, the Doctor 
has been away since 1989, when 
Sylvester McCoy - an oddball 
in a panama hat who 1 was 
never able to square with my 
belief in the Doctors from 
Hartnell to Hun Baker - had 
the show cancelled out from 
— under him by a BBC dissatis- 
*fied with falling ratings and, it 
must be said, very choppy qual- 
ity. For thuiysomethmgs like 
me, the Doctor has been away 
a lot longer. My first television 
memory is of “The Dalek Inva- 
sion of Earth”, which I saw in 
1964, at my grandmother's 
house two weeks before my 
parents bought a television set 

My whole generation stuck 
with the show, becoming more 
sophisticated along with it, well 
into the 1970s. Doctors regen- 
erated, mini-skirted sidekicks 
came and went, the shuffling 
Daleks were replaced by the 
more versatile Master as most 
favoured villain. Brigadier 
Lethbridge-Slewart reported 
to an unseen woman prime 
minister (a rare accurate pre- 
diction of the future) and we 
actually discovered a few t lungs 
about the Tune Lords. 

2 had to get out a reference 
book to work out just when I 
slopped watching Doctor Who. 
It was in late 1977, half-way 
through Ibm Baker’s tenure, 
partly because I became a uni- 
versity student and grew out of 


a lifestyle that accommodated 
even the notion of Saturday 
teatime, and partly because the 
show itself lost something vitaL 
Now, I understand this had a 
great deal to do with Baker’s 
inclination to lark about and a 
need to lighten op the show 
because the killjoys of the 
National Viewers’ and Listen- 
ers* Association complained 
about the violence and horror. 

It took me awhile 
to realise that 
what I really 
missed in the new 
version was the 
monsters 


Though I liked the show’s 
eccentric hunxjur, I was one of 
those kids who loved its horror. 

Ftir its first 15 years. Doctor 
Who managed to be genuinely 
scary despite its rubber crea- 
tures. Star Trek presents a cosy 
tiny universe where airy prob- 
lems can be solved within 47 
minutes; Doctor Who % at its 
height, depicted a universe that 
was vast, multifarious, hostile 
and populated entirely by 
species (the British army 
included) mlent on destroying 
everyone else. Then, with its 
pantomime knockabout and 
that bloody robot dog, it lost the 
plot I sampled episodes from 
the Peter Davison, Colin Baker 
and Sylvester McCoy eras, but 
they weren’t Doctor Who for 
me. 

For this reason, I'm less 
upset by the McGann regener- 
ation than I suspect some die- 
hard Wbovians will be. The rev- 
elation of seeing a shot-on-fihn 
“Who" that is well-lit and 
atmospheric - something the 
show hasn’t been since its very 
earliest studio monochrome 
days - is so strong that, in his 
first-reel cameo, even Sylvester 
McCoy comes across well, sug- 



Dafefcs: at its height, Doctor Who's universe was vast and hostile and poptdatad by species intent on destroying everyone else 
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gesting the melancholy of an 
outcast from his own planet 
who can never fit in on Earth. 
And when he regenerates as a 
chattering loon who slowly 
accrues personality as he picks 
up clothes, it is dear that this 
lime Lord is establishing a 
quite promising reading of the 
role. 

Paul McGann may well be 
the best actor ever cast as Doc- 
tor Who and- considering that 
other names linked with the 
part in the past few years 
include Micnael Crawford, 
David Hasselhoff and Eric Idle 
- he is the miraculous survival 
of a production that otherwise 
consistently doesn’t quite work. 

More money has been spent 


on this TV movie than was 
allotted to entire seasons of the 
old show, which means it has 
had to be an international co- 
production, set in San Fran- 
cisco and shot in Canada. 

It seems to me that a great 
deal of British popular televi- 
sion can only benefit from the 
vigour of the American 
approach. The upping of pro- 
duction values and narrative 
drive when applied to tradi- 
tionally British, strong scripting 
and acting boosted the first 
seasons of Prime Suspect , 
Cracker and Between the Lines. 
But Doctor Who is really hurt by 
the need for car chases, a cocky 
e thnic sidekick, a second-rate, 
direet-to-video villain (Eric 


Roberts is blithely unaware that 
be is taking over the role of the 
Master from anyone, thus fail- 
ing to respect his predecessors’ 
reading in the way McGann 
does). The swelling strings to 
accompany the sentiment are 
wholly inappropriate. 

It took me a while to realise 
that whatl was really missing in 
the new Doctor Who was the 
monsters. There was a trans- 
parent snake bearing the Mas- 
ter’s soul, but the National 
Viewers’ and Listeners’ Associ- 
ation seems to have banished 
the Daleks, the Cybermen, the 
Yeti and the rest, lb me. Doc- 
tor Who - following the Quater- 
mass tradition and uncannily 
prefiguring the tikes c/LABai and 


The X-Files - was always a hor- 
ror show with sci-fi rationale. 
I rising that means reducing its 
power enormously. With the 
money, there was no excuse for 
uot coming tro with a realty 
impressive, realty frightening vil- 
lain. 

There has been a fuss about 
the inclusion of an understated 
romance with the blandly Amer- 
ican heroine, which is not quite 
as unprecedented as it sounds, 
given the very early years of the 
show. Remember, Hartnell bad 
a granddaughter, and anoraks 
will remind you that there have 
been two instances of Time 
Lords settling down romantically 
with humans as ways of writing 
out supporting characters. 


Simple preacher tries on a pontiff’s robes 

The ^obetrotting Archbishop of Canterbury is setting himself an unreachable goal, says Paul Vallely 
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pope. This month 
the United States and before that it 
was Singapore, Bosnia, Spain and Por- 
tugal, Egypt and Sudan. Since he took 
office George Carey has made more 
than 40 overseas trips, already over- 
taking the number undertaken by his 
predecessor Robert Rnnde, who was 
the first at Canterbury to travel widely. 

Traditionally, church historians are 
fond of saying that an archbishop of 
Canterbury has at least four jobs. He 
is a diocesan bishop. Primate of All- 
England, chaplain to the nation and 
the leader of the communion of 
churches throughout the wodd whose 
70 million members trace their roots 
back to the church in England It is in 
this last area that papal comparisons 
arise. 

But the Pope in Rome is a diner- 
ent creature m many ways. He has 
juridical authority with, in the words 
of the First Vatican Council, “imme- 
diate universal jurisdiction". He is a 
head of state, with embassies around 
the world. He is the head of a gov- 
eminent run by a huge bureaucracy 
with a billion Catholics, nominally at 
feast, in its sway. Up his sleeve a pope 
ahKsys has the card of blind obedience, 
thSgh most are too smart to play it 
But when the Pope maps his fingers 
a lot of people jump. 

By contrast, an archbishop of Can- 
terbury's offidal authority is limited to 


the diocese of Canterbury. He is able 
to manipulate some of the General 
Synod's decisions. And he does not 
have legal powers in other Anglican 
provinces. Nor can he steamroller 
the Lambeth Conference which every 
10 years brings together all the world's 
Anglican bishops. 


Stalin famously sneered. Had be been 
asking the question of Canterbury he 
might have thought in terms of mere 
platoons. 

“I am not an Anglican pope,” 
Robert Rirncie was fond of saying pri- 
vately to those whom he felt bad 
failed to understand the subtle nature 
his relationship to Anglicans around 
the world. For Anglicans authority is 
moral rather than juridical- Their 
archbishop is expected to m a i n ta in 
unity merely through “bonds of affec- 
tion'' and the sense that all Anglicans 
can trace their roots back to the first 
archbishop of Canterbury, Augustine, 
in 597. There is much talk about Can- 
terbury as primus inter pares with 
analogies concerning the Queen and 
the Commonwealth. 

He is thus, depending on what kind 
of Anglican you are, the next best 
thing to an. Anglican pope or a far bet- 
ter thing -for there is do risk of a pon- 
tifical dictatorship imposing a homo- 
geneous orthodoxy insensitive to the 
qualities of the local culture. 

But the Anglican style of leadership, 
requiring nuance and artful persua s ion 


is risky. For it cannot rely on the dig- 
nity of the office if there is a duff man 
at the top. The success or failure of the 
enterprise depends entirely on the 
skilh; of that single individual 

HeiKX the eyebrows that were being 
arched in the direction of Los Ange- 
les, where Dr Carey has been visiting, 
this week. Especially after Lord Run- 
de’s oblique attack on the style of his 
successor last week, which he 
described as “preachy" in style and 

‘The whispering is that 
Carey hasn’t got the 
inteUectnal depth* 

“management church” in substance. 
Carey’s Church of England pic has 
diminished still further the mystique 
and awe that the Roman papacy, for 
all its failings, is still able to command. 

But the distinctions between Dr 
Runrie and Dr Carey go deeper. The 
two men are rather differently 
regarded by churchmen and women 
abroad. Dr Rundc’s reputation was 
coloured tty his battles with Margaret 
Thatcher's government in the Eight- 
ies. Abroad, his political nous was 
given credit for the church being one 
of the few institutions that survived 
Thatcherism and continued to speak 
for England as the voice of fairness, 


justice and broad-minded decency. 

“Runde’s' patrician approach com- 
manded respect, especially as people 
knew of the substance behind it- that 
be had stood out against Margaret 
Thatcher,” said one distinguished 
Indian cleric. By contrast, “Carey 
sounds like a commoner and has no 
comparable achievement behind him. 
He should play to his strength and 
spend his time at the grassroots with 
the common people. Instead, be fol- 
lows the Runrie model of meeting with 
statesmen and politicians; his grand 
philosophical statements about the 
limits of frinrfamp n taKsm and his polit- 
ical manoeuvrings don’t somehow fit 
his persona very well” 

This churchman spoke with affec- 
tion, but not everyone does. “The 
whispering over the coffee cups is that 
Carey hasn’t got the intellectual 
depth," said one critic. “Because he 
has no power he is left only with pon- 
derous exhortation; he has a whmge- 
ing rather than a commanding style,” 
said another. “It comes across as a 
curious mixture of arrogance with 
ignorance.” 

Critics offer many examples. They 
complain of Dr Carey railing to 
upbraid a senior Rwandan churchman 
for his role in eiuioxsmg massacres, of 
insensi tive remarks in Russia hinting 
that felling church attendance was due 
to the fact that services lasted four 
hours, of his neglect in China of the 
underground churches that were 


emerging from the shadows after 
keeping the faith alive for decades. 

His supporters counter that Dr 
Carey is better in some places than oth- 
ers. “George is more successful in the 
evangelical provinces like Africa where 
he is more at home spiritually," said 
one. “He's less at home with Western 
cultural iwaies; theologically he’s insuf- 
ficiently subtle, so he comes out por- 
tentous and pompous. He's a populist 
evangelical. He should stick to that 
instead of trying to be a statesman." 

Those who have travelled with Dr 
Carey consider all this rather unfair. 
“People base their opinions on what 
th e press reports - and that is only the 
polities, which is a very small part of 
what these trips involve," said one. 
“Runrie was more diplomatic, “ said 
another aide, who has travelled with 
both men. “Carey goes in pretty 
strongly - the interview with Begin 
when be was Israeli prime minister was 
tough-going - but he’s shrewd. He 
knows what be wants to say and the 
points get home." 

All George Carey can do in response 
is carry cm as best he can. Perhaps he 
can also draw comfort from tire fact 
that Robert Runrie was denounced as 
a ditherer and a fudger while in Lam- 
beth Palace, yet is now spoken of as an 
accomplished church politician who in 
the end outlasted his rival in Downing 
Street. As many real popes could tell 
him, history can sometimes be kinder 
than one's contemporaries. 


What strikes me as the cru- 
cial cop-out is the revelation 
that the Doctor isn't a foil 
Time Lord but half-human. 


This development means tittle 
in plot context but fractures the 
whole essence of the Doctor’s 
character. Quite apart from 
the fact that it turns him into a 
knock-off of Mr Spock, it 
means that he becomes half- 
American. 

We can't really complain that 
Yanks co-opt our popular cul- 
ture - how often have you 
cringed at the “aw shucks" 
accents Disney gave Winnie 
the Pooh or Peter Pan? - since 
we, represented by institutions 
such as the BBC seem so eager 
to give it away in the name of 
international sales. But barri- 
cades should be put up around 
Doctor Who. 

Onoe and for all Pride and 
Prejudice is not supposed to be 
a soap opera with nice frocks: 
EM Forster meant Room With 
a View as an indictment of the 
values embodied in the film by 
James Ivory (an American), 
and - just as Vulcans are at 
once alien and American - 
Time Lords are at once alien 
and British. 

Tm glad to have Doctor Who 
back, but. though promising, 
this regeneration hasn't taken 
yet. There's still extraneous 
American DNA floating 
around the matrix, perhaps left 
there by the Master. It needs to 
be purged if the Doctor’s 
career is to extend into the new 
millennium. 

The writer's latest novel is ‘The 
Bloody Red Baron' (Simon & 
Schuster). 


Renewing your home insurance 
in June or Julv ? 


If you’re 50 or 
over, just see 
how much you 
could save with 
Saga - call us 
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Confident Scottish aims to evade referral 


TOM STEVENSON 

City Editor 

ScottishPower is confident of 
avoiding a monopolies inquiry 
into its £1 J»6bn bid Tor South- 
ern Water which, if successful 
would create Britain's first 
multi-utility with interests 
spanning electricity, gas. water 
and telecoms. 

The bid was launched yes- 
terday despite ScottishPowor's 
failure to secure the recom- 
mendation of Southern's board 
for its cash and shares offer. 

Sou them, which appeared to 
have given up hopes of holding 
on to its independence following 
a 3S per cent surge in its share 
price, told its shareholders to sit 
tight while it talked to Southern 
Electric, which has also emerged 
as a potential bidder. 

Southern Electric is under- 
stood to he increasingly keen to 
forge a deal following its failure 
to buv rival electricity company 
Sweb or sell itself to the gen- 


erator, National Power. But 
doubts were growing in the 
City last night about its ability 
to match Scottish's offer with a 
deal that would almost double 
its size. It was also not clear that 
a merger of the two Southerns 
would be politically acceptable 
as it would likely involve heavy 
job losses, whereas Scottish has 
stated that it will not impose any 
compulsory redundancies. 

Murray Stuart, chairman of 
ScottishRtwer, said: The merg- 
er will lead to increased sales of 
electricity, gas and water- 
related services, boost compe- 
tition and enhance customer 
choice. Wc are confident it will 
deliver benefits to the share- 
holders of both Scottishftwer 
and Southern Water." 

Southern Electric declined to 
comment on when or whether 
it planned to return with a 
counter bid for Southern Water. 
Some analysts said the elec- 
tricity supplier may pull out 
rather than start a bidding war 


- partly because the two South- 
ern companies' territories do 
not realty overlap, reducing the 
potential benefits of a merger. 

The start of what could be an 
auction for Southern set off a 
wave of bid speculation through- 
out the water sector, with deal- 
ers on the look out for the next 
target. After Southern’s shares 
jumped 260p (o 941p, Anglian 
rose 32p to 572p and Wessex 


closed 24p higher at 33 2p. Both 
are seen as likely targets. 

Market sources also pointed 
to PowcrGen and National 
Power as likely predators fbl- 

last month oftEeir^ittempted 
takeover bids for Midlands 
Electricity and Southern Elec- 
tricity. Both Severn Trent and 
Thames Wfc ter are thought to be 
in their sights. 


A merger of Yorkshire 
Electricity and Yorkshire Waler 
is also expected, with the two 
havinga closer customer fit than 
any other combination. 

The bid for Southern Water 
would be the tenth takeover of 
a British utility in just IS months, 
but only the second of a water 
company, the first being 
Lyonnase des Eaux’s bid for 
Northumbrian Wbter. Analysts 


said Scottish’s offer, worth 966p 
in csreh, shar es and dividend, with 
a 935.7p cash alternative, rep- 
resented a rektivety generous 12 
times earnings compared with 
the 9 times paid by the French 
utility. Some believed the offer 
represented a knockout blow. 

Shares in ScottishPower 
closed 17p lower at 319p, while 
Southern Electric finished 26p 
lower at 726p. 


30% of energy sale for private investors ! 


Private investors will be given 
the chance to buy at least 30 per 
cent of British Energy, the 
modem part of the UK nuclear 
industry, when it is privatised in 
July. BZW, the stockbroker ad- 
vising the Government on tbe 
sale, said small investors would 
be offered a discount on the 
price offered to City institutions. 

But yesterday’s announce- 
ment did not disclose how much 


of the company would be sold 
off, or how much the Govern- 
ment expected to raise from the 
controversial sale. Estimates 
of the company’s market value 
have fallen to about £1.5ba 
from early valuations of £2.6bn. 

More than 10,000 high street 
outlets, belonging to about 1 12 
banks, building societies, stock- 
brokers and other financial in- 
stitutions which have been 


appointed as Share Shops, 
opened for registrations yes- 
terday. The flotation is similar 
to the privatisation of Rail- 
track, which was floated last 
week on the stock market with 
a £1.9bn price tag. 

Investors who registered in 
advance will receive special 
‘’incentives”, details of which 
will be disclosed next week. Util- 
ities analyst Nigel Hawkins, of 


the Japanese bank Yamalchi 
said be believed investors would 
be offered an early dividend 


in state ownership. 

British Energy will run the 
eight most modem advanced 
gas-cooled and pressurised wa- 
ter reactors. The eight old Mag- 
nets reactors, nearing tbe end of 
the lives, will remain in stale 
ownership as Magnox Electric 


The bid by Scottish Power is 
its latest move in an ambitious 
attempt to create a powerful 
multi-utility group ahead of the 
opening up to competition of tbe 
gas and electricity markets from 
1998. A takeover of Southern 
would give it a total of 5 million 

customers, to whom it could sell 
the full range of its services. 

Scottish said there would be 
an “ imm ediate and substantial 
enhancement" of its earnings 

*r share and it promised share- 

jolders a 16 per cent dividend 
hike to 18p a share in tbe year 
to March 1997 if the bid was 
successful. 

Ian Russell finance director, 
said be did not expect the bid to 
run into political or regulatory 
problems since, he dawned, it 
raised no competition issnes. 
Analysts agreed, noting that if 
Ofwal the water industry regu- 
lator, were to wave the bid 
through, the Government would 
be unlikely to refer it for a mo- 
nopolies commission inquiry. 


Only bids between waler com- 
panies are automatically referred 
to the Monopolies and Mergers 
Commissaon, they added 

Scottish attempted to sweet- 
en its offer in tbe eyes of the reg- 
ulators by offering customers a 
3 per cent reduction in their wa- 
ter bills for two years from 
April 1998. No similar demands 
were imposed on North West 
Water when it took over Nbr- 
web last year to create United 
Utilities, or on Welsh Water 
when it acquired Swaiec. 

Neither bid was referred and 
the Government has so far 
blocked only two bids, both of 
which involved generators bid- 
ding for regional electricity 
companies. National Power and 
PowerGen were stormed when 
their takeover plans were 
blocked. Both had been confi- 
dent of approval after Scottish 
Power was given the go ahead 
to acquire Manweh, tacitly en- 
dorsing “vertical integration". 

Comment, page 17 


BT cuts 
business 
call costs 


MATHEW HORSMAN 

BT has cut its telephone 
charges to business by berween 
b and 10 per cent as 'part of its 
commitment to Oftel, the 
telecoms regulator, to lower its 
prices to customers. The move 
means companies will pay a 
total of £220m a year less on 
their phone bills. 

The reduced charges, un- 
veiled yesterday, will be offered 
even to low-volume business 
users with quarterly bills of just 
£10 a quarter. 

The new discounts are in ad- 
dition to cuts of more than 
£I.lbn over three years, shared 
equally between residential and 
business customers, BT said. 

The Telecommunications 
Users' Association welcomed 
the cuts, although it repeated its 
long-standing call for a reduc- 
tion in the standard call charge. 

“Wc always welcome im- 
proved pricing for telecom users 
and wc particularly welcome the 
BT intention automatically to 
register the low volume user," Bfll 
Micron. TUA Chairman, said. 

Yesterday's announcement 
of further price cuts had been 
expected, and analysts said the 
effect on BTs earnings were 
fully reflected in BT's share 
price. Indeed, the shares closed 
ahead 5 1 :p at 34tip. 

About half of the £220m in 
lower charges has been brought 
forward from next year's Price 
Control benefit." with the 
agreement of Oftel. A BT 
spokesman said yesterday that 
a further OHMUOm of savings 
would be introduced by August 
of next year, in line with 
undertakings agreed with the 
telecoms regulator. 

For the first time, low volume 
users will he automatically 
registered for rhe new savings 
scheme, at a cost of 99p a 
quarter. In the past, business- 


es have complained that they 
were unaware of discount 
schemes, and found it difficult 
to judge the best plan to use. 

With the latest changes, vir- 
tually every call made by UK 
businesses will be eligible for 
some form of discount on BT’s 
standard rate. Its business rates 
will be even lower if used with 
the company's “key numbers" 
feature, which allows customers 
to nominate 10 numbers on 
which an additional 5 percent 
discount is applied. 

All told, business discounts of 
up to 36 per cent off standard 
rates are now available to 
certain business customers, 
according to BT. 

These latest cuts by BT follow 
changes to its “Friends & Fam- 
ily" scheme, introduced in 
April, which saw the abolition 
of the £4.99 joining fee and a 
doubling of the discount to 10 
percent. 

BT said yesterday that lim 
residential customers had 
joined the programme since 
March. 

Cable operators, which com- 
pete directly with BT for tele- 
phony customers, gave a mixed 
reaction to the announcement. 

“U was not unexpected, and 
we continue to offer very com- 
petitive rates compared to those 
of BT." said an executive at a 
leading operator. 

But some cable companies 
arc concerned that deep 
discounts by BT will make it 
increasingly difficult for them 
to undercut the dominant 
operator. 

BT has been losing cus- 
tomers at the rale of about 
50.000 a month to competing 
suppliers. The introduction of 
number portability over the 
next year is expected to in- 
crease the number of cust- 
omers switching to lower-cost 
telecoms companies. 


Lester Thurow sees industrial society heading for an explosion. Diane Coyle reports 



The wages of inequality: Lester Thurow expects an eventual choice between upheaval in the market and upheaval in society Photograph: Jane Baker 

An optimist hoping for the markets’ defeat 


“I am not pessimistic," said 
Lester Thurow. “It’s just that if 
the world changes, you have to 
change with it-" 

So the doyen of popular 
American economists, a pro- 
fessor at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, prefaces 
his analysis of Lhe industrial so- 
ciety's ills. Massive inequality 
and unemployment will lead to 
growing social tension, the 
spread of protectionism, more 
religious fundamentalism, even 
the disappearance of entire 
nations, he predicts. 

“Sooner or later the pressures 
will explode if conventional 
leaders do not come up with the 
answer. If SO per cent of the 
people are making nothing from 
the economy, why should they 
vole for the economy?" 

It perhaps helps Professor 
Thurow avoid pessimism that he 
has an answer. It is one that finds 


almost no support in thetrea- 
suries and finance ministries of 
the industrialised countries today. 

“We have to go back to high- 
er growth. Cut interest rates and 
see what happens," he suggested 

Tb understand this conclusion, 
consider the subject of down- 
sizing. Professor Thurow says 
the arithmetic is simple: “If I'm 
a businessman and my market 
is growing at 2 per cent but my 
productivity is growing at 6 per 
cent. I'm going to downsize." 

Slow growth has made 
dangerous “five fundamental 
forces" affecting the indust- 
rialised economies, diagnosed in 
a new book, 77ie Future of 
Capitalism, winch he was pub- 
licising in London yesterday. 

These five are: the fall of 
communism; the switch to brain- 
power-driven industries; demo- 
graphic change; globalisation; 
and the absence of a dominant 


world economic power for the 
first time in two centuries. 

In case it is not yet dear, it 
should be emphasised that Pro- 
fessor Thurow is talking about 
the bjg picture. His confidence 
in painting it, borrowing from 


The “five forces’ 
have combined 
to cut the wages 
of marry workers 


other disciplines such as psy- 
chology and sociology, sends 
shudders through more conven- 
tional and cautious economists. 

But to return to the argument, 
in America the huge waves of re- 
dundancies have been mopped 
up by the creation of low-paid 


jobs. ProfessorTharowseexns to 
admire tbe French for rioting 
when their government pro- 
posed public sector cuts small- 
er than those announced by the 
telephone giant AT&T Ameri- 
cans, however, think they can 
work their way out of trouble and 
will accept a more lowly paid job. 

“There has been a more ine- 
galitarian income shift in the US 
during the past 20 years than any 
society has ever had without a 
revolution,'’ he says. Tbe bottom 
three-fifths of US incomes have 
at best stayed flat in real teems 
for the past quarter-century. 

He is scathing about the ex- 
cesses oF executive pay. The ra- 
tio of top-to- average pay in US 
corporations has risen from 
35:1 to 216:1 over the same pe- 
riod. Professor Thurow thinks 
tbe defeat of commurnsm meant 
bosses shed all restraint The 
“five forces" have combined to 


cut the wages of many workers 
in the West through the chan- 
nel of competition with vast new 
low-paid markets in Asia. 

Unlike many economists, he 
does not believe that new tech- 
nology aloae is destroying old 
jobs while creating not enough 
new ones. He is sure trade is to 
blame, and predicts that it will 
put downward pressure on pay 
in the industrial world for at least 
another generation. 

Professor Thurow said he 
could understand why the 
President of the United States 
and other leaders do not want 
to take on the bond market, es- 
pecially when social upheaval 
and unemployment have had 
few electoral repercussions. But 
eventually, be believes, there will 
be a choke between upheaval in 
the market and upheaval in 
society. The optimist in him 
thinks the markets will lose. 



‘Black sheep’ banker charged with Banesto fraud 


Conde: Former chief faces 
possible 35-year prison term 


ELIZABETH NASH 
Madrid 

The disgraced former chief of 
Banesto, Mario Conde, was 
charged yesterday with fraud, un- 
lawful appropriation and the use 
of false procedures, more than 
twn years after the near-collapse 
of his bank prompted Spam's 
most spectacular financial crisis. 

_ If found guilty at the conclu- 
sion of a trial that looks set to 
last well into next year, Mr 


Conde could Face 35 years 
imprisonment. He has been 
under criminal investigation 
for months alter Banesto, one 
of Spam's oldest and biggest 
banks, was brought to its knees 
in December 1993 with a multi- 
bill ion -pound deficit 
The bank was subsequently 
salvaged by Banco Santander in 
one of the biggest bank rescue 
operations ever mounted. What 
transformed the crisis into an 
international scandal was the 


decision by the blue chip US 
investment bank JP Morgan to 
help Banesto raise US$700m 
from the international markets 
before Banesto started to slide. 

Seven other former Banesto 
directors were charged yester- 
day: Mr Conde’s former deputy, 
Arturo Romani; Enrique La- 
sarte; Rafael Perez; Ramiro 
Nunez; Fernando Gairo; Juan 
Belkso; and Eugenio Martinez. 

The accused have just 24 
hours to raise bail of a stagger- 


ing Itibn pesetas (£80m) as a 
guarantee to cover possible 
damages. Yesterday Mr COnde’s 
grim-faced lawyer said it would 
be “very difficult" for his client 
to raise (hat kind of money. 

Once the glittering star of 
Spain’s 1980s boom, Mr Conde 
rose from humble origins to 
reach the top of the Spanish so- 
cial filite by storming one of its 
most aristocratic bastions. He 
seized the chairmanship of 
Banesto in a boardroom coup in 


1987 and always denied being re- 
sponsible for the subsequent 
“black hole" - a 605b n peseta 


luation of the bank’s assets. 

Mr Conde was dismissed as 
Banesto's chairman by the Bank 
of Spain, the central bank, at the 
end of 1993 for “gross negli- 
gence" following allegations 
that he had sealed a web of in- 
termediary companies that 
bought and sold assets within 
the Banesto group. 


Mr Conde has said that be 
did not own or run the front 
companies in which he is ac- 
cused of being a main share- 
holder and which made Huge 
profits at Banesto's expense. He 
was imprisoned ar the end of 
1994 and freed on a record bail 
of £10m. In a book describing 
his stint at the b ank, he wrote 
that he was subjected to a cam- 
paign of political dirty tricks and 
unjustifiably cast as the black 
sheep of Spanish banking. 


BA ‘near* 
to $3.6bn 
deal’ with 
American 

DAVID USBORNE 
New \brk 

British Airways remained at 
the centre of speculation 
yesterday that it may be on the 
brink of a deal with American 
Airlines to create a giant 
alliance that would also see 
American swallowing its rival 
carrier, USAir, where BA has 
a 24.6 per cent stake. 

Such a combination involving 
aQ three airihres would be worth 
some $3.6bn (£2.4bn) and 
would create a colossus in the 
world aviation industry. By the 
same token, however, it would 
be certain to attract keen at- 
tention from government reg- 
ulators concerned about 
protecting free competition. 

Arty tie-up is also certain to 
be contingent on a break- 
through in long-running talks ba* 
tween the British and Unites” 
States government for an “open- 
skies” agreement Without such 
a pact the US side is unlikefy 
to offer the immunity from anti- 
trust regulations that a BA- 
American deal would need. 

While neither BA nor Amer- 
ican are commenting on the 
rumours. Business Week maga- 
zine yesterday quoted Patrick 
Murphy, a US assistant secretary 
for transportation, saying that 
executives fed that a deal “is 
reasonably dose". The magazine 
reported also that BA and 
American were considering 
bolstering any agreement with 
equity swaps of up to 20 per cent. 

The ingestion of USAir by 
American might seem logical on 
at least two fronts. Last week, 
Stephen Wolf, USAir’s chief ex- 
ecutive, told an annual general 
meeting that retaining the status 
quo was not an option for the 
company, which has the highest 
cost structure of any US carrier. 

Wfcll Street analysts yesterday 
emphasised the scale of such a 
deal were it to happen. BA and 
American alone account for 
roughly half the passenger traf- 
fic between New York and Lon- 
don and 75 per cent of traffic 
between Miami and London. 

John Maid Litis of Salomon 
Brothers said: “[The deaV 
would raise very serious anti* 
trust concerns on the part of the 
US government ... it would trig- 
ger the last merger movement 
in the aviation industry and 
TWA, Northwest. Continental 
would all be participants.’’ 

Separately, BA was reported 
to be close to sealing a 52bn 
purchase of aircraft from Boe- 
ing involving some 30 models of 
its new 777 wide-bodv airliner, 
as well as a number of 747s. 
Boeing was also understood to 

be close to signing a similarly 
large deal with United Airlines. 
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DTI petitions to wind 
up ‘investment club’ 


The Department of Trade & In- 
dustry is petitioning in tbe High 
Court to have a so-called in- 
vestment club wound up and the 
Official Receiver appointed as 
a liquidator, writes Clifford 
German. 

Unlike pyramid selling scams, 
there appears to be no actual 
product or service which mem- 
bers of the Titan Business Club 
are expected to sell, but po- 
tential investors are invited bv 
word of mouth to attend con- 
fidential recruitment sessions in 
betels around the country 

Although it calls itself kn in- 
vestment dub. Titan is not sub- 


ject to any of the es 
regulatory authorilk 
sore pay introduclior 
new recruits they brinj 
ings, where they are pi 
to pan with a fee c 
which they can only i 
introducing three or f 
new members. love 
also instructed to a 
strict confidentiality < 
The DTI petition w 
heard until 26 June; 
continues to operate, 
plication is successful 
can be put out of bus 
the currem directors di 
for between two and 
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The truth of the 
matter is that 
Scottish Power's 
takeover of 
Southern Water 
is little more than 
good old-fashioned 
empire-building' 


business 

Few will gain from the great utilities scramble 


W hen Sir Desmond Pitcher, chairman of 
Northwest Wbter. launched his bid for 
Norwcb. City and press reaction was one of 
almost universal scepticism. True, the deal 
went through (the fees riding on it made sure 
of that ), and since then the grandly renamed 
United Utilities has been able to identify 
benefits and cost savings even greater than 
those anticipated at die time. But the shares 
have gone nowhere. What that tells you is 
that while we might intellectually have 
come to accept the supposed logic of these 
multi-utility mergers, fundamentally we 
don’t buy i"L 

The logic of these things is in any case 
superficial and debatable. In truth, the sin- 
gle utility company would appear to have few 
advantages over the present segregated 
structure. Most of us quite like the idea of 
a series of different u lib ties we can moan at 
Information technology has also reduced the 
cost advantages of a single monolithic 
administrative and billing system over tra- 
ditional stand-alone ones to virtually nfl, 
however much they, duplicate each other. 

But the real question about these 
takeovers is whether they can be made to 
produce much in the way of shareholder 
value. This, after all, is meant to be the point 
of making acquisitions. Outside some one- 
off cost savings, the case has yet to be con- 
vincingly made. 

Now the Scots are joining the fashion. 
Luck, favouritism and capricious policy-mak- 
ing mean that Scott ishPower has already 


become die only generator allowed to bid 
for a regional electricity distribution com- 
pany. With yesterday’s bid for Southern 
Water, the Scottish utility invasion is mkin£ 
a stage further deep into the southern 
counties of England. 

On the face of it this is a takeover even 
sillier than that of Northwest Witer for Nor- 
web. At least those two companies had the 
advantage of the same geographical fran- 
chises. A combination of Scottish. Manweb 
and Southern Water doesn’t even have that 
So what is the purpose of what, even by Scot- 
tishPower’s own admission, are the very gen- 
erous terms being offered to Southern 
Water shareholders? Don't be stupid. It's 
obvious. It is the creation of **a leading multi- 
utility business serving 5 million customers”. 
Er, rigbL 

Moreover, the company promises to 
“grow sales of electricity and gas in south- 
ern England, therety enhancing competition 
in regulated utilities, and will compete for 
sewerage projects in Scotland”. Great. So 
management gets to sock it to British Gas 
and the local regional electricity company. 
With a bit of luck it also gets to wash its 
bands in Strathclyde’s dirty water too. Oh, 
and Southern Water customers will receive 
a 3 per cent reduction in permitted prices. 
And what about shareholders? “We are con- 
fident it will deliver benefits to the share- 
holders of both ScottishPower and Southern 
WfaterVsays Ian Robinson, chief executive 
of ScottishPower. Yes, and? Well, be adds 


somewhat desperately, it will be earnings- 
enhancing. That’s just fine then. Never 
mind the fact that earnings enhancement has 
been the bottom-line rationale for some of 
the most disastrous takeovers and mergers 
of all lime. Financial engineering alone does 
not a takeover strategy make. 

The truth of the matter is that this 
takeover is little more than good old-fash- 
ioned empire-building. Probably, though not 
necessarily, it is a relatively harmless exam- 
ple of the genre. It is hard to go far wrong 
with a regional water monopoly, which 
unlike gas and electricity can never be 
opened up to competition. There is, how- 
ever, the little matter of regulatory risk. If 
British Gas is anything to go by, Scottish is 
buying at the top of the market. The great 
lesson from gas is get out before the regu- 
lator moves in. 

It would be naive to think that comment 
of this sort is going to hall the deal. So con- 
fident are Scottish and its advisers of their 
ground that they are able without any hint 
of self-doubt to use the very same arguments 
to support their transaction that were used 
to mode Northwest, and to a lesser extent 
Welsh Water, when they launched their own 
“multi-utility” takeovers. What? A single 
company to provide you with your electric- 
ity. gas, water, telephone and giro cheque? 
And why not? says Mr Robertson. 

It is a fair bet, as the stock market read- 
ily appreciated yesterday, that he won't be 
the last to say iL As likely as not, PowerGen 


and National Power, now banned from fur- 
ther expansion in their own industry, will he 
following him. The consolidation of Britain's 
utilities thus becomes like Ihc great colonial 
carve -up of Africa. We must alfhave our bits, 
said Britain. France and Germany. .And did 
it, ultimately, do anyone any good? Of 
couise it didn't. 

Sir Colin prepares 
to face boarders 

I s Sir Cotin Southgate going to gel the 
chance to see in his retirement at EMI? 
The bettiqg in die stock market, where 
shares in the soon-to-be-demerged Thom 
EMI get buffeted almost daily by takeover 
rumour, is that he will not. Once’ the glam- 
orous music side. EML is separated from the 
distinctly un glamorous Thorn TV rental 
interests, then someone is bound to come 
m and snap it up, runs the theory. Sir Colin 
is robustly sceptical of such theories but it 
is hard to' tell what this actually means. His 
disraissiveness, for instance, may be no 
more than bravado, a deterrent to those pre- 
pared to give it a go. 

Sir Cotin's fruitless merger talks with Ber- 
telsmann, the German media group, 
although not initiated by him. smacked of 
defensiveness and have done nothing to dis- 
courage the speculation. The Bertelsmann 
talks, which broke down a couple of months 
ago, became known as a result of a chance 


encounter between a Financial Times 
reporter and Sir Colin as he left a meeting 
with Bertelsmann's Michael Dome maun in 
Guetersloh, where the German group is 
based. Challenged by the reporter. Sir Colin 
was forced to concede at least an element 
of what he was doing there. 

As it turned out. the talks were going 
nowhere fast. Bertelsmann was the bigger 
company, but EMI by far the more prof- 
itable. Bertelsmann, a privately owned con- 
cern, had that wonderful German charac- 
teristic of believing that there are some 
things in business more important than 
profit This didn't sit veiy easily with Mr 
Domemann's real priority ~ “vc vont con- 
trol”. It can be seen this was not a deal Sir 
Colin would have found very easy to sell to 
shareholders - (hey would have been left us 
a minority in a bid-proof company interested 
in rather grander things than making profits. 

Now that really would have brought the 
likes of Disney. Viacom. Seagram, or any one 
of a host of outer rumoured suitors down on 
his back. The question is whether any of 
(hem might be prepared to do it anyway. 
Even at (he present rumour-in flared price, 
there is a case for saying that Thorn EM 1 Is 
cheap. Few large businesses can boast the 
prospect of double-digit earnings growth 
into the indefinite future. Thom too will 
probably prove a more attractive business 
than the stock market gives it credit for. Sir 
Colin may yet have to spend a good deal of 
his lime repciting hoarders. 
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NatWest 
considers 
sale of 3i 
holding 


MAGNUS GRIMOND done as well as NatWest have 

in these shares would be quite 
NatWest. one of the last re- reluctant to sell them all.” he 
maining founding shareholders said. “I'd be surprised if they 
in the venture capital group 3i didn't keep 5 per cent**, 
said yesterday it was consider- But other observers suggest- 

ing the sale of its 1 7.7 per cent ed that 3fs share price could suf- 
stake. fer as a result of the potential 

News of the possible dispos- overhang of the stake being put 
al caused Si's shares to slip 15p up for sale. One analyst said: 
to 452p. It leaves only Barclays “Our view is that the shares 
and the Bank of Scotland of the were too high. Someone was 
original backers still holding going to sell but any significant 
shares In the group, which was discount to the market is an op- 
founded in 1W5 to fill a fund- porlunity for people to pick 
ing gap for small businesses. them up. Good figures, a good ■ 
NatWest said any sale, which economy and an improving 
qjrauld be subject to market backdrop for small companies 
conditions, would take place af- is an opportunity to selL” 
ter 3i announced its annual re- The divestment will take the 

suits on 6 June. Through form of a secondary market 
holdings inherited from its con- transaction and wifi be aimed 
sriluent banks, NatWest has primarily at institutional in- 
been the largest shareholder for vestois, NatWest said. But in an 
a large part of 3i's existence. attempt to prevent potential 
Despite the fall in its share buyers depressing the price by 
price yesterday, 3i put a brave selling shares in advance of the 
face on the decision. Brian Lar- offering, the banking group 
combe, finance director, said: warned that the 3i share regis- 
“We welcome the proposal and ter and market was now being 
wc believe it will enhance liq- monitored by NatWest Securi- 
uidity. The feedback we have ties and de Zoete & Bevan. bro- 
had from a number of brokers kers to any sale. Net purchasers 
is that liquidity could be im- of 3i shares between now and 
proved and this move would be the sale will be favoured in the 
genuinely helpfuL” allocation of shares, NatWest 

However, analysts were di- said. Private investors will be 
vided on the merits of the sale, able to apply for shares through 
One said: “This gives NatWest financial intermediaries, 
an opportunity to sell the shares Several banks took the op- 

without having as much of an portunity to sell at the time of 
impact on the share price." He 3i's's flotation in July 1994 and 
said it was unlikely that most of them left the share reg- 
NatWesl would sell all of its cur- islcr in a secondary offering in 
rent holding. ‘Any client that’s June last year. 

In Brief 

• The Securities and Futures Authority has barred former Bar- 
ings Bank finance director Geoffrey Broadhuret from working 
as a manager or director of an investment bank for three years. 
The regulator said Mr Broadhurst would pay £10,000 towards its 
costs and said the cx-finance boss failed to act with “due skill, 
care and diligence”. In its judgment the SEA said Mr Broadhurst 
had failed to investigate the nature of a £50ra unauthorised trans- 
action and had tried to persuade the auditors to avoiding refer- 
ring to it. Mr Broadhurst became financial controller of Baring 
Brothers and then finance director of Barings Singapore in Feb- 
ruary 1992. the same year trader Nick Leesoo, whose dealings 
brought down Barings, went to the Far East country. 

• Consumer confidence has dipped in the US this month according 

to the Conference Board’s index. It slipped to 10121 from an re- 
vised 104.8 in April, although it remained well above the 1995 
average. Respondents were cheerful about current conditions but 
more apprehensive about future growth and job creation. On the 
other hand, housing sales rose unexpectedly in April, returning 
tn their highest level since December 1993. . 

• Nissan, Japan's second-biggest carmaker, returned to the black 
last year thanks to brisk domestic sales and cost-cutting, but loss- 
es lingered in the group as a whole. Al the parent level, Nissan 
made a ¥3!4bn (S30m) pre-tax profit in the year to March af- 
ter a loss of ¥61.1bn the previous year. The result was in tine with 
analy sis’ forecasts and exceeded Nisan’s own prediction of a ¥25bn 
profit. Nissan stayed in the red on a group basis, though the net 
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by higher domestic car sales following the introduction of a key 
safety device - a driver’s-side air bag as standard in models sold 
in Japan - and the Japanese launch of several popular models. 

• French households spent less last month, their third month 
of k*li -tightening. Household consumption of manufactured goo* 
fell 1 4 per cent, with the weakness concentrated m durable goods 
in general and cars in particular. Car sales dived 7.8 per cent in 
April although they had risen 20 per cent in January tiranks to 
anineentive scheme. The drop in April’s household spending was 
bi-er than expected and does not bode weD for the overall strength 
ofainsumer expenditure, economists said. 
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TELEPHONE OR CALL INTO A BRANCH OF ONE OF THE FOLLOWING BANKS OR BUILDING SOCIETIES: 

Barclays Share Shop: 0800 000333 NatWest Share Shop: 0990 600600 TSB: 0645 470370 

| Lloyds Bank Share Shop: 0800 211211 Norwich & Peterborough Ulster Bank Ltd: 0990 600600 

Midland Bank: 0345 321005 Building Society: 0800 550088 Yorkshire Building Society: 0800 573573 


CONTACT BY TELEPHONE ONLY: 

Bank of Scotland: 0500 807060 

Cheshire Building Society: 0800 138 4000 
City Deal Services Ltd: 01708 738887 


Hargreaves Lansdown: 0800 929394 

ShareUnk Ltd: 0121 687 6000 

Sha rewise: 0800 138 1000 

Skipton Building Society: 0800 138 0800 


The Royal Bank of Scotland: 0800 132138 
The Share Centre: 0800 800008 

YorkSHARE Ltd: 0800 736736 


OR CONTACT: 

ENGLAND " 


Ndfaon Cbbbold Ltd. Brinnb 
0157 242 5361 

Rowan Dariingtpn ft Co Ltd. BrinoL 
0177*253577 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
BJ'S Stockbroldnp, Ayleduny. 
01296309633 

Weeds loan, Mil cm Keynes 
01905 691687 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

Wima L ranks, Cambridge, taobma^: 

01223 303101 


James Brearlry ft Sons, Stockport: 

0161 -787 4404 

COUNTY DURHAM 

HnHinpon Poihkng Society. Barnard Code. 

Blilmp Ancklavi. Didopon: 

0800 138 3000 


Haigreoaa Hole (Mtrsdan W) ft Co, Cubic: 
01228818110 

Janua Bftaricy fit Sow, Kendal. Carlisle: 
0153*733*79 

Nedaoct Cohbold Lid. B ow ras aon Windermere 
0151242 5361 

DERBYSHIRE 

Njfholta i Barber, Clxan&ld: 

01246550300 


Barnard (M D) & Ca Ltd, E refer 
0X626 832680 
CbtapMUfi, Ewor. 

01392 210510 

CfcyanaH Phtanrial Mgnu Ltd. E rater: 
01392422592 

UDAIhvtkbox Mgmt Ltd, Exeter 
07392496330 

Philip J Milton fit Ca Barnstaple 
01271 44300 

Ridnqaaladqi Bwirigt 
01409231317 

Wftlker. Crip. Wfeddk, Bede pic. 

Newton Abbot: 

01626 335533 

DORSET 

O uto "] Ltd, Bannomtb. Dorcbaar: 
01202299344 

1 A Pritchard S retbrn l m Ltd. Bo urm norgli : 
07202 297035 

MD A ImaKDt Mgnt Ltd. Boamrwurfi- 
01202291662 

EAST SUSSEX 

Oripje Harries HaL Sofadlert. CMwbenagh. 

Ueodififldi 

01892 506038 

Donne Mflthim fit Haddock Brighuau 
01273 74459? 

Dur brhrr Ltd. Howr 
01273 20S2I7 


Barnard (M D) fit Co Ltd, BasUkn: 
01268416657 

Red man* B endey, Letjh an Sen: 

01702470870 

Walker, Cripa Weddle. Beck pic. Cedcheata 

rUvkagtu 

0] 206 769001 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
Hi ilwy t i wli y Strand: 

01453 758100 

GREATER MANCHESTER 

Arnold. Stands ft Co, Man e hr atm 

0161 832 8554 

BWD R oidan g . Mudsar. 

01512362787 

F ai l a awng 0B B t KflBaB a B ch wu 
01204 362233 

Jobs Sullall 6 Sen ini, m,,,, l.m, 1 
0767 8327477 

POBag fit Co (Stnckbcoloen). Marabous-. 

0761 832 6581 

Redmaj-ra-Bender Manrbour i 
0161794 8018 
Shanrauiat. Marabous: 

0761 237 *443 
W H belated Led. Manchester: 

0161 8322774 

Wlat Speke Ltd. M e nrhra er: 

0191 201 3990 

HAMPSHIRE 
D urlach tr Led. So uth ampton: 

07703 229229 

John tUAIl 6c InT, Panbasn 

01329 82547 1 

Neilra Cohfaold Ltd. Ws ch n nr, Scadnapoc 
0151 242 5361 

HEREFORD & WORCESTER 
Jobs Siddall fit Son Ltd, MaKenc 
01684 893385 

HERTFORDSHIRE 

Thnran Gnat & Co Ltd. Leschworth: 

01462 486318 

HUMBERSIDE 
Rcdaiaym 1 Bentley, b w l u 
01482 '864090 

ISLE OF WIGHT 
N oil— On b b a M Ltd, Newport: 

0151 242 5361 


Bu rblr s Soli ci t or a. Maidstone: 

01622 673423 

Crippa Harris* Hall SalHen, Tmbridg* Wells: 
01892 5060 38 

Jarvis hanraoc Mgmt Ltd, T unhrid gp Wdk 
0JS92 510515 

Ndbea Cebb o id Ltd. Tonbridge Wdk 
0751 242 5361 
Redmiyne-flecdey, Or piuyo u . 

01689 BI88I8 

WULmfbrm Stockbrokers. Haw kb urn, 

Welle 

01 SM 754468 


Share 



SHARE SHOPS 

To register for the British Energy Share Offer 
contact one of the Share Shops listed on this page. 
If yon are a client of a stockbroker or share 
dealing service which is not listed, you may wish 
to contact that firm as h may also be acting as a 
Share Shop for its existing clients. The services 
offered hy different Share Shops may vary. 


JkFHSUU. BURST OF 


LANCASHIRE 

Haipmwr Kale (Manden W)fit Ca 

Blackpool. Pteoon: 

01253 295585 
HsdkrOCk 
Blackburn. Prcacon: 

01254 699333 
Junes Bcearifjr fit Sons, 

Blackburn. Blackpool, Bnrcsicy, l 
01253 28686 

LEICESTERSHIRE 
David Boo lar ft Ca l^katar: 

0116 253 7037 

fUll Orisons* ft Ca Ldeatrr: 

0116 262 9785 

Tboan Grant ft Co Led. Looter: 

0176 255 0535 

LINCOLNSHIRE 

H,I1 Odsonsoft Ca 1-waL- 

01522522850 

Tberaaa Crane h Co Ltd. Broom. Strgf 

fl rmlhim liwh , 1 Jnr al ll. 

01522 567171 


Barnard (MD) ft Co Ltd. El 5: 

0181 534 9090 

Brrabrra Solicitor*. Wd 

01622 67J423 

rhr k n Financial Scnvca Ltd, SWIO: 
0171 351 6022 

Dunbar Bojffcft Kinplc* Ltd. EC2: 
0171628 2224 
Dnriarbcr Ltd, EC2: 

0171 628 4306 

European Stockbmkm Ltd. W1 . 

0171 493 7070 

Hargrora Hab (Maradnt W) ft Ca WI: 
0171 409 0840 

Hoodltat Brra nin tt Partneci Ltd. Ed- 

0171 739 1400 

John J&U.n S Son Ltd, SE2. 

0171 237 1090 

klchb Barky Rogm ft Ca SE1: 

0171 378 0657 

KdHk ft Ca SW1. SW3. EC3. NW'3. WT: 
0171 3456345 
Laaacr Kras. EC4: 

0171489 9493 

Paul E Scb wafer Miller Cb. EC2r 

0171 490 5000 

Pm K i ng Sbarr Shop. EI4. 

07713456345 

Piling ft Co (SraUrvlun), K2 

0161 832 658) 

Raphael Zorn Heasley Ltd. Ed 
01716284000 
Rcdrarrar-BasOt;. EC4: 

0171 489 9955 

Reviser Srarmer PLC. SWI : 

0171 499 9097 
S P Aofgrl ft Ca EC3: 

0171 623 3427 
TtscriaSWl. 

01243 531214 

Walker. Cripa Weddle. Back pic. EC1: 

0I”1 253 7502 

Watcn L nrntia , WC!. Ed: 

01714054865 

Weaaas i S e mi iti ea Ltd. EC3: 

0171 283 8466 

Wise Speke Ltd. Ed. 

0191 201 3990 

MERSEYSIDE 
BWD Re u d nug . Liverpool: . 

0151 236 2787 

Janes Bremrley ft Sera. Soctbport: 

01704 532282 

filrilwn Cnbbnld Lid, LK-erpeoL 
0151 242 5258 

Rutsard Banber and Ca Ferasby, Liverpool: 
01704 833824 


NORFOLK 

Battatt ft Cooke. Nraaricb: 

01603624236 

Stair ft Co. Din. Hufetm, Norwkb, 

TKederdi 

01379 652I4I 

Waters Lonafea. Norwich: 

01603 766233 

NORTH YORKSHIRE 

Darfingtiai BniMing Society, NorehoUrrma: 

0800 138 3000 

Hill Osborne ft Ca Scar b oro u ^i: 

01723 372478 

Rcdnayne-Bentley. Honucpae: 

01423 526886 

Tbnjoai Grant ft Co Lad. HamptR 
01423873755 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

Water* laimshg Nurtbajaprim 

01604602098 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
Barron ft Choke. MaisaBrld- 

01623 23596 

Thomas Gravft Co Lid. Noamgban: 
0715 94) 7301 
Water* l a mnb a. No rrmgb a m 
0115950 3666 

OXFORDSHIRE 

Redmarw- Bentley. Henley rat Uroea: 

01491 411022 

SOMERSET 

Barnard Manb ft Ca VftOc 

01749679*77 

Nribae Cobbald Lid, Tansfoe: 

0151 342 5258 

SOUTH YORKSHIRE 
BWD Rcraborp Sheffield 
01 SI 236 2787 
Durhscher Ltd. Rotbrjsaei; 

01709 368490 

N kh ni t c n Barber. Sheffield. Dracnur; 
0114 275 5100 

STAFFORDSHIRE 

Gunertti McDonald (Asset Mpat) Lad. 

Ne-mcasde under Lvme 


P H ft»pe ft: Son. Stake on Treat: 
0J 782 202154 


Bbkerra So liar on, Ipsaieb: 

01473 232300 

Rethnyue-Bendey. Bury Sr EdaBmdr 
01284723761 

Walker, Cripa We ddl e . Bed, pic. SnwnadiH: 
01449771882 


Assets Internatjoeial Mgnic, Tadoonb: 
01737 &30010 

BPS I VVtrpirstkjKL 

01296 399633 

Rdeiity Brokerap Services Tadwcnh: 
0S00 222130 

TEESS1DE 

DarWnguas Buildfai g Sodety, Hartlepool, 

Middlebrougfa, Rnkar. Sndcun. Yann; 
0800 138 3000 

Wbn Speke Ltd, Mjddkdnqgh: 

0191 201 3990 

TYNE & WEAR 

W» Speke Ltd. Ncraraadr upn Truce 

0191 20) 3990 

WEST MIDLANDS 

Fyalar Heetra Pinner Ltd, Birmingham- 

0121 236 3111 

Walker, Cripa, Weddle. Bed: pie. Sc hh aH: 
01 564 7^0563 


WEST SUSSEX 

K4«n Cobbold Ltd. Chichester 

0151 242 5258 

Thera. Chtchecter. Honham. Wortbiap 
01243 131234 

WEST YORKSHIRE 

Bcoadbridp: (Stnckhrokers). Leeda Wakefield. 

Halilaz: 

0113 242 2211 

BWD Rerabarg, Bradford, Hndderafidd, Leeda: 

01512362787 

Hill Oaborae ft Ca Bradfind: 

01274 728866 

Jbbb Brearley ft Sara Lerdi: 

0113 2469596 
Rednuyne- Bentley, Leeds: 

0113 243 6941 
Wire Speke Ltd. L e e d a: 

0191 201 3990 

WILTSHIRE 

Brewtai IMpbin, Madboroagb: 

01672516666 


SCOTLAND 

DUMFRIES & GALLOWAY 
Bell Lawrir While, ffirafrier 
01387252361 

GRAMPIAN REGION 
BeD Lawrie White. Aberdeen: 
01224 589345 
Cooper ft Hay, Ab erd ee n : 

01224 573344 

HIGHLAND REGION 
Redmaync-Benlley. l ranra 
01463 772072 
Stiriujj: Hendry, InvcraeaL 
0121 683 ■’360 

LOTHIAN REGION 
Bell Lawrto White, Edinburgh: 

U1JI 225 2566 

Nrikon Cobbald Ltd. E dinburgh: 

0151 242 5258 

Tonic ft Ca E rimlm rgh. 

01 31 225 1766 

STRATHCLYDE REGION 
BWD Rrndnng. ClMgow: 

0151 236 2787 
Rmbaaynr Bentley, Claap»: 

0141 2486941 
Stirling Hcndty, Claagow: 

0121 683 7360 

TAY8IDE REGION 
Rsdmnra-Bratlcy, Potb: 

01738+31 144 
Stirling Hendry. Dundee: 

0121 683 7360 


WALES 

GWYNEDD 

Hugrem Hair (Maradea W) ft Ca Banpr: 
01248 353242 

SOUTH GLAMORGAN 
Btrwm Dolphin Bell Lmt-rie. CanUff: 

01222 340100 

NORTHERN IRELAND 
BWD Reoabnrg. Belfiut: 

01232 321002 

Ctnmlngbam Comes Ltd. Bdlan: 

01232 235958 
ISLE OF MAN 

Hmrfftave Hale (Mandat W) fit Ca Doif|n: 

(11624 61+996 

RLSuafirCaDnofJu: 

01624 662400 

Rum Crankall ft Cn Ltd. Don^ae 
01624673171 


FOR GENERAL INFORMATION YOU SHOULD CONTACT A SHARE SHOP OR 
TELEPHONE 0171 464 8000 (REMEMBER YOU CAN ONLY REGISTER WITH A -SHARE SHOP). 


ing S Paris this morning An earner ara n : sam rrapt 
would be turned into a Emit^ company from l Jani 
maldnga partial sale possible from that dale and leaver 
with 51 per cent stake. Any posable cross-holdings with i 
Deutsche Telekom will lake place after that 
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Plysu feels its margins squeezed 


At first glance, the average investor 
might be forgiven for thinking the padc- 
agmg company Plysu should be doing 
rather well. It commands over 60 per 
cent of the UK market for plastic miitr 
bottles, an area which is growing at 
around 20 per cent a year as Brffish 
households, turn their back on the 
doorstep pinta in favour of super- 
market supplies. 

But Plysu is in an uncomfortable po- 
sition as a small company squeezed be- 
tween the giant suppliers of its plastic 
raw materials and the huge supermar- 
ket chains which buy its containers. 

A 13 pier cent growth in volumes, 
boosted by milk, containers phis some 
small acquisitions, helped lift last 
year’s profits to March from £6.47m to 
£8.02m, before an exceptional £l.lm 
rationalisation charge. Profits remain 
well short of the £10.8m they hit in 
1992/93, but last year's small uptick 
should give some comfort to share- 
holders who have seen the company 
caught in a vice between store chains 
which have until recently used milk as 
a loss leader and soaring prims for high 

density polyethylene. 

Recent increases in milk prices and 
the introduction of a new plastic pint 
container for Tesco is providing some 
grounds for hope that the pressure 
from customers is easing. Meanwhile, 
the collapse in HOPE prices from the 
second quarter helped Plysu to widen 
its margins from 4.9 per cent to 15 per 
cent between the two halves of last year. 

Even so, the respite may prove tem- 
porary. Continued attention to costs 
looks like remaining a feature of UK 
retailing, while raw materials prices 
have been on the rise again since the 
turn of the year. Plysu's attempts to ad- 
dress this issue are unlikely to inspire. 

The company has been pioneering 
an in-house bottle making plant for 
Dairy Crest since the end of 199S and 
is confident that it will repay the £3m 
cost within the life of the contract of 
over four years. But this and other sim- 
ilar initiatives will merely protect oth- 
erwise threatened margins. 

Elsewhere, Plysu's market shares of 
between 10 and 17 per cent in indus- 
trial chemicals, agrochemicals and au- 
tomotive packaging products are not 
going to give it much dout against multi- 
nationals like Unilever and the big oil 
groups which are increasingly de- 
manding pan-European sourcing. Apart 
from one or two areas, like a multi-lay- 
ered container for toxic chemicals, the 
company is mainly involved in com- 
modity-type products, with few barriers 
to entry. The best option for share- 
holders would be a merger between Ply- 
su and one or more of its smaller 
brethren to give it more critical mass. 
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Assuming volumes maintain last 
year’s growth, profits could hit £9.4m 
in 1995/96, putting the shares at lS9p, 
down Ip, on a forward multiple of 14. 
That looks high enough. 

Cairns holds 
eastern promise 

Cairn Energy's annual general meet- 
ing was a bit of a damp squib yester- 
day. The company had nothing to say 
about its interesting gas find offshore 
Bangladesh, although it could be argued 
that investors have had excitement 
enough this year so far. The shares have 
almost doubled from below 120p to yes- 
terday's unchanged price of 234p on 
hopes for the Saogu field. 

Last month. Cairn announced the 
results of a second well which con- 
firmed the presence of gas in the main 
zone of the field and the prospect of 
a deeper area containing reserves. But 
it was the forecast of much lower pro- 
duction costs which got City analysts 
going. The company now expects that 


developing the wells, putting a pro- 
duction platform in place and build- 
ing a distribution pipeline to bring the 
gas from Saogu to the Bangladeshi 
market will cost around $100m and not 
the S275m analysts bad originally 
pencilled in. Irene Himonn of SocuSte 
Generate Strauss TUrnbuIl upped her 
net assets pier share valuation of 
Cairn from 209p to 312p on the 
strength of the much reduced pro- 
duction costs. 

Bangladesh may not sound exciting 
from a Western standpoint, but even 
though it ranks amongst the world’s 
poorest nations, the population of up 
to 120 million still represents a sizeable 
market. Cairn reckons It will be sup- 
plying around 200 million cubic feet of 
gas a day by 1998, which compares with 
current national production of around 
700 million cubic feet 

That should be easily absorbed by the 
state-run gas company and there is 
scope for further upside from here. 
Cans could still tie in a contract to sup- 
ply gas to India if it can satisfy the 
Bangladeshi government that local 
demand has been meL Meanwhile, 
there could be more discoveries to 


come: Cairn is sitting on the ec 
. lent of 75 North Sea blocks offshore 
Bangladesh. 

But there is more to Cairn than 
Bangladesh, Last year's results proved 
that the group had come of age. DaDy 
production from the UK and Nether- 
lands jumped from 4>9QG barrels of oil 
equivalent to 5,800 and profits edged 
up from £939m to £9.9 &dcl The shares 
are a firm hold. 


Blacks scales 
new peaks 


It has been a volatile few years at Blacks 
Leisure, the camping and sports retailer 
run by Simon Bentley. The company 
has slipped in and out of loss, cut its 
dividend and completely overhauled 
the business. 

But things have taken a dramatic 
turn for the better in the last 12 
months. The shares have more than 
quadrupled in the past year and shot 
up a further 14p to 144p yesterday. 

The reversal of Fortune owes some- 
thing to the popularity of branded 
sportswear, with companies such as 
Nike and Reebok pumping milli ons 
into sponsorship and advertising. 

But internal re-structuring has 


Plysu: at a glance 


Market value: £90. 3m. share price 1 89p 


Five year record .1992 1993 1994 7995 . 1999 


Pre-tax profits (Em) 

Dividends per share (pence) 6.0 • 7.0; ' 7.Q - . . ' T& . ; 735 
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of the distribution businesses, includ- 
ing the troublesome Quaser football 
boot brand which forced Blacks into 
toss at the half-time stage last year. The 
next candidate for disposal is Miss Sanv 
a loss-making clothing manufacturer 
which makes garments for chfl- 
drenswear retailers such as Thmmy. 

That should leave Blacks focused on 
re tailing through three chains, First 
Sport, Blacks Leisure and Active Ven- 
ture, all of which are going well as yes- 
terday's full-year profits demonstrated. 

Profits jumped from £610,000 to 
£L2m in the year to February. Like- 
far-like sales rose by 22 per cent 
across the group, a rise hardly anyone 
on the high street can match. Sales are 
up by a further 25 per cent in the 12 
weeks since the year end, though it is 
hard to see this level being sustained. 

AD three retail formats are set for ex- 
,with 12 more brandies of First 
jrt to be opened this year. Two or 
: branches of Blacks Leisure, the 
outdoor leisure stores, win be added and 
an extra £lm spent oo refurbishments. 

Williams de Broe is forecasting 
profits of£5.4m, which puts the shares 
on a forward rating of 12. This is still 
a discount to rivals. But if you bought 
shares at any time in the last four years, 
it is perhaps time to take some profits. 


Sport 

three 



of bricks and mortar 


City Diary 


Nigel Cope 


Problems for Nat^fest after ! 
some scaffokfing fell off one . 
of its buildings in central 
London yesterday, causing 
some astonishment though no 
injury to passers-by. The of- 
fice block in question is in St 
James Square and used to 
house a NatWest branch. It is 
now being refurbished and 
developed into new office 
buildings which the bank 
hopes to let out. The work 
took a setback yesterday 
when three tiers of scaffold- 
ing collapsed into the road 
bringing with it a large quan- 
tity of rubble. 

One of the construction 
team was taken to hospital 
(cut hand) and a passing vehi- 
cle was damaged (wing mir- 
ror). “We are just relieved it 
was nothing more serious,* 1 a 
NatWest spokesman said. 

Laurence Isaacson, the frus- 
trated thespian who runs the 
Chez Gerard restaurant 
group, wil] be in his element . 
tonight at the company’s 10th 
anniversary celebrations. The 
RADA reject is staging a pro- 
duction of Dames at Sea , a 
spoof of a 1930s tap dance 
musical, at the Ambassador’s 
Theatre. Stars of the show 
wSQ be Peter Duncan, the for- 
mer Blue Peter presenter, and 
Sarah Crow, the blonde one 
in the Philadelphia cheese ad- 
vert Both can sing, Mr Isaac- 
son says. After that it’s all 
back to the Opera Terrace 
bar and restaurant in Covent 
Garden for champajme and 
canapfs. “Having fafled to get 
into RADA the next best 



The So till nil Conner who turned his cows into mobile advertis- 
ing hoardings after the BSE scare made them impossible to 
sell has enjoyed a welcome boost to revenue streams. One of 
the cows delivered a calf last night almost as soon as the pry- 
ing eyes of the cameras had departed. The proud mother was 
sponsored by Ben & Jerry; the ice cream maker. The men 
from Ben & Jerry’s missed the happy event, having de-camped 
to a nearby hostelry after several hoars trying to pin their ad- 
verts to the bovme billboards. The company has not yet decid- 
ed if it will advertise on the calt It’s too small, apparently. 


thing is frying to put on a 
show," Mr Isaacson reckons. 

The Co-Operative Retail So- 
ciety, the reliably old-fash- 
ioned provider of funeral 
arrangements and supermar- 
kets, has caught the design 
bug and got itself a new logo, 
pictured Wow. Quite an ex- 
pensive one too, if its chosen 
designer is anything to go by. 
It is none other than Wolff 
Olihs, the outfit that has 
dreamt up whizzy new identi- 



No longer passive: A more active Co-operative 


ties for BT and Orange, 
among others. CRS chief ex- 
ecutive Harry Moore seems 
so taken by the image that he 
has tilted headlong into de- 
signspeak. “The real value of 
the new identity is centred on 
the transformation of the 
word ‘co-operative’ from a 
passive noun to as active ad- 
jective.” What is he on about? 

Andrew Fowler, the food 
retail analyst at UBS who 
crocked his knee playing 
f oo tie several weeks ago, is 
struggling to regain his fitness 
in time for Euro '96. The boy 
Fowler (no relation to Rob- 
bie) has been hobbling 
around on crutches after a 
tricky post-Tesco-results fix- 
ture in April. The UBS five- 
a-side team has had to draft 
in a replacement goalkeeper 
though Fowler’s cat-like re- 
flexes are sorely missed. 
“He's left a big hole at the 
back,” a teammate says. 


Market gets set for flood of new issues 


TOM STEVENSON 

City Editor 

The continued strength of the 
new issues market was further 
underlined yesterday as a flood 
of companies announced plans 
to float or were being tipped to 
jump to sizeable premiums 
when trading in their shares 
begins. 

In particular, the junior Al- 
ternative Investment Market 
continued to defy its detractors 
with the announcement of fur- 
ther additions to its growing 
ranks, while speculation mount- 
ed that Dairy Crest will today 
shrug off the BSE crisis to an- 
nounce flotation plans along 
with its final results. 


Whitecross Group will be- 
come the first chain of dental 
practices to float in London fol- 
lowing a placing of 24 per cent 
of its enlarged capital, much val- 
ues the company at almost 
£3 _5m, raising £825,000 of new 
money to fund further 
expansion. 

The company is one of only 
a few authorised to operate den- 
tal practices, which must nor- 
mally be run by dentists as sole 
traders or 'partnership?- It* 
emergence follows a signifi- 
cant change in NHS funding for 
dental care over the past 10 
years. 

The result of that has been a 
materia] increase in the part of 
the cost of treatment bcrme by 


the fee-paying patient rather 
than the Government. That in 
turn has changed the patient 
from a passive user of a service 
to a buyer. 

Whitecross has grown from 
one to six practices, all in Lon- 
don, with a total of 28 treatment 
rooms. All are located in shop- 
front premises on the high 
street, reflecting the new em- 
phasis on retailing disciplines. 
Nine more sites are planned 
over the next five years. 

The company made a pre-tax 
loss of £264,000 in the year to 
December 1995 and financial 
projections forecast further 
losses this year and next but 
profits thereafter. Dealings in 
the shares begin an Thursday. 


Wbittards, the tea and coffee 
retailer, also announced plans 
to join AIM yesterday and said 
it had ambitions to become “a 
category killer in qualify tea and 
coffee, mugs and teapots.” The 
company’s float will value it at 
about £20m and raise a further 
£3m for expansion. 

Will Hobhouse, the manag- 
ing director, wbo owns a third 
of the shares, said the group 
wanted to double its 79-strong 
shop network over the next 
five years while continuing its 
growth overseas. 

Founded in 1886, Whiitards 
only bad three London stores 
until it began a rapid roll-out in 
the late 1980s. It now has shops 
stretching from Exeter to Edin- 


burgh, as well as in France, 
Poland, Taiwan and Japan. It 
claims a 14 per cent share of a 
market dominated byT\vinings. 

Meanwhile, dealings begin 
this week in three issues with 
high hopes for strong debuts. In- 
dependent Energy, which sells 
electricity direct to business 
users, will be valued at £13.1m 
when it joins AIM on Friday. 

Broker Peel Hunt is placing 
323 million shares at lOOp 
each, a quarter of the enlarged 
equity to raise money to expand 
Independent’s sales and mar- 
keting effort and to switch ex- 
isting gas reserves into 
electricity by developing pow- 
er generating plants. 

Prism Rail, which has gained 


a 15-year franchise to run the 
London, Tilbury & Southend 
railway service, dubbed the 
“Misery Line”, is expected to 
open at a large' premium when 
its shares start trading on AIM 
today. The company will be- 
come the first publicly quoted 
train operator since the railways 
were nationalised in 1947. The 
placing, which will raise £8m at 
lOOp, was oversubscribed. 

A good stock market recep- 
tion is also planned for Recog- 
nition, a “neural computing” 
group, which is expected to go 
to as much as a 20p premium 
on the 70p placing price when 
dealings in the shares begin to- 
day. The placing values the 
group at £19m. 


Unit trust 
sales rise 
to record 

nic cicirm 

Sales of unit trusts and personal 
equity plans reached record 
levels in April according to new 
figures from the industry's trade 
body yesterday. 

Retail unit trust sales rose lo 
£l.lbn, about £100m above last 
month’s totaL while net sales of 
PEPs touched £1.08bn, the 
highest total ever. The number 
of accounts also reached record 
levels, rising by 250,000 to 7 
million. 

The increase in sales came 
despite ihe siati of a new lax 
year, traditionally seen as mark- 
ing an end to the ritual lax-plan- 
ning investment frenzy in the 
run-up to the 5 April deadline. 

However, the figures from the 
Association of Unit Trusts and 
Investment Funds tAutif) also 
showed that net sales to insti- 
tutions. al £19m, picked up 
only slightly last month com- 
pared with an outflow of £64m 
in March. 

Despite gross sales of £S00m, 
institutional sell-offs, includ- 
ing £194m from the Far East 
sector, excluding Japan, 
brought net sales down. 

Autif said the decline sug- 
gested that although individual 
savers were warming to unit 
trusts and PEPs after a sales fall 
in 1995. big institutions may be 
more in tune with where the L^K 
and world's stock markets are 
headed in the coming year- 
The trade body added that 
savers' money was pouring into 
unit trusts as an alternative to 
lower-yielding building society 
investments. 


Deutsche under fire 
amid fraud allegations 


PATRICK TOOHER 

Deutsche Bank, Germany’s 
biggest commercial bank, was 
plunged into fresh controversy 
yesterday when Klockner- 
Humboldt-Deutz, a household 
name in German engineering, 
warned its survival was threat- 
ened following the discovery of 
an alleged multi-million pound 
fraud at a subsidiary. 

KHD, where Deutsche is the 
largest shareholder with a 47.7 
per cent stake following a huge 
fin an dal rescue package last 
year, said book-keeping “irreg- 
ularities” al its Humboldt 
Wedag plant construction unit 
had been unearthed on Friday 
which would result in unex- 
pected losses running to “sev- 
eral hundred million" marks. 

The episode is the latest in a 
series of embarrassments for 
Deutsche and its chairman. 
Hi I mar Kopper. that have 


raised doubts about the German 
system of corporate governance 
where banks, through their 
large industrial shareholdings, 
wield considerable influence 
on companies by being repre- 
sented on their supervisory 
boards and also creditors. 

In particular, Deutsche was 
closely associated with the near- 
collapse of metals group Metall- 
geseUschaft; the bankruptcy of 
the Juergen Schneider real es- 
tate group and the record lasses 
run up by Daimler-Benz, Ger- 
many’s largest industrial group. 

In a statement, KHD blamed 
several board members al the 
subsidiary, a number of em- 
ployees and “outside third par- 
ties” for the cover-up of the 
losses stretching back to 1993. 

A spokesman for Deutsche 
declined to reveal the size of the 
bank's exposure to loss-making 
KHD. “There is no official fig- 
ure," he said. However, press 


reports say Deutsche provided 
more than half the DMS30m 
(£35 6m) capital injection that 
helped save KHD last year. 

While analysts spe*mlated 
that Deutsche would have to 
throw another lifeline to KHD, 
the bank said it was too early to 
discuss a possible bafl-ouL “We 
will have to wait until we have 
further information before we 
decide what to do,” the spokes- 
man added. Trading in KHD 
shares was suspended yesterday. 

“KHD has been a basket 
case for some time,” said one 
analyst. “But the latest devel- 
opments again raise questions 
about the general level of com- 
petence of Deutsche Bank.” 

News of KHD’s latest diffi- 
culties overshadowed strong 
four-month figures from 
Deutsche. Helped by its Lon- 
don-based investment arm Mor- 
gan Grenfell, group net profit 
rose 32 per cent to DM770m. 
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Compagnie LAP to sell off Sun Life shares 

of its business through inde- 
pendent financial advisers. 

UAP Provincial is the I3th 
largest noxwspedalist UK insurer 
and reported pre-tax profits of 
£64.2m last year. New Ireland is 
the second-largest life and pen- 
sions provider in the Republic 
of Ireland and posted pre-tax 
profits of IR£l0.4m in 1995. 

Sun life and Ptoviocia] Hold- 
ings has been totally owned by 
its French parent since 1995 
when it bought out a 50 pier cent 
stake from Transatlantic, the US 
insurer, for about £52Sm. 


NIC dCUTTT 

Shares in Sun Life, the UK life 
insurer with more than £I9bn 
of funds under management, 
are to be sold to both private 
and institutional investors, net- 
ting its French owner, Com- 
pagnie UAP, about £500m. 

The partial sale ofSun Life and 
provincial Holdings, which also 
includes UAP Provincial, a gen- 
eral insurance subsidiary; and 
New Ireland, a life and pensions 
provider in the Republic of Ire- 
land, will take place next month. 


Analysts yesterday valued 
the combined company at about 
£l3bn, suggesting that UAP 
may retain about 55 per cent of 
the firm under its direct control 
The deadline for retail offers 
will be 10 June, with the allo- 
cation of shares taking place 11 
days later. 

Private investors wQl be able 
to bid for shares in the com- 
bined holding, with a minimum 
investment of £1,000. However, 
Michael Hart, chief executive of 
Sun Life and Provincial, said 
yesterday that he did not see the 


partial flotation as one for in- 
vestors to draw large instant 
profits from. 

“I hope this is not a slagging 
issue” Mr Hart said “The of- 
fer price will be very feir so there 
is a good after-market. But this 
is not the sort of offer that 
should involve staging. This is 
a good business with a long 
track record." 

UAP’s decision to seek a 
partial flotation follows a sim- 
ilar strategy to the one adopted 

towards other subsidiaries it 
owns in Germany and Belgium. 


Mr Hart said the aim was to en- 
hance Sun Life's profile and also 
to provide the company with 
greater flexibility. 

The proceeds from the offer 
will repay a loan to UAP and 
reduce Sun Life's other 
borrowings. 

Sun Life is one of the top five 
life assurance companies, as 
measured by its 1995 regular 
and single premiums. Last year, 
it made pre-tax profits of 
£9CL2nv while gross premium in- 
come stood at £1.6bn. The 
company receives 80 per cent 


• Allders wfl] be left with net cash of £60m following the £130ra 
sate of its international duty free aim to BAA, which observers* 
think might be ploughed into a special dividend or share buy bade' 
The deal will go through despite a higher rival bid from Swissair. 
Chairman John Pattison said yesterday he had locked out a £145ra 
offer from the Swiss arguing that the BAA bid was the only un- 
conditional offer on the table. The decision to accept the lower 
bid surprised the City and sparked a war of words between 
Scbxodecs and SBC Warburg, advisers to the two sides. 

• Proodfoot said it expected operating profits for the current year 
would matrib those of 1995. excluding exceptional costs. Addressing 
its annual meeting yesterday, the company said operating mar- 
gins would benefit from the elimination of remaining unprofitable 
revenue activities. However, it warned that order intake was be- 
low budget and new work this year was tending to favour low fee 
and therefore lower margin countries. 

■ J Smart anticipates that profits in the second half of the cur- 
rent year wfll at least match those in the first six months. How- 
ever, the company said that the volume of contracting work in 
hand is lower than at this time last year. Unveiling profits raised 
from £L21m to £lJ2m for the six months to January, John Smart, 
chairman, said: “As reported at the end of last year the propor- 
tion of design and construct package deal contracts has increased. 
However, prices obtainable are still' unacceptably low." The in- 
terim dividend is being raised from 2.4p to 2J5p. 

• Rnberoid told shareholders that trading conditions in the US 
remain healthy, but markets in Europe have been particularly af- 
fected by the severe weather in the first quarter. As a result, al- 
though the balance of profitability in the continuing businesses 
is weighted towards the second half of the year, the imbalance 
between the two halves is likely to be greater than normal in 1996. 

• Queens Moat Houses’ first four months of the current year have 
shown satisfactory progress in the UK, but there has been persis- 
tently difficult trading in Germany, France and Belgium. Speak- 
ing to shareholders, Stanley Metcalfe, chairman, said progress in 
the UK had been led by an improving rooms performance. In con-^ . 
tinentaJ Europe, the company has continued to emphasise cost effid- ■ 
endes in view of the persistently difficult trading conditions in 
Germany, which are also evident in France and Belgium. Mr Metcalfe 
said an encouraging advance has been made in the Netherlands. 


• Blick, the electronics group, moved into Europe for the first 
time yesterday with the acquisition for £38.5 m ofTeletechnicom, 
which had distributed Blick products for several years. Blick said 
the deal which involves a £3.7m cash payment and the issue of 

Afin fWl IJ I - _ r .1 . . 


200,000 shares, would be earnings enhancing. Last year the Dutch 
group reported pre-tax profits of £805,000 with net assets of £1. 76m. 

* Oranfeare's shares were suspended on the Alternative Invest- 
ment Market yesterday, pending the reverse takeover of colosto- 
my bag distributor Am care in a deal which could be worth up to 
£5m. The deal will be funded by a placing and open offer of shares 
at 110p and they are expected to resume trading after an extra- 
ordinary meeting next month. 


int Luke 



Ju ing Brigh t - 

stone at £9 .2m or 131.75p a share. Johnson, who planned to sub- 
scribe for up to 30 percent of the shares, has withdrawn his offer. 

• GWR, the commercial radio group, yesterday announced the 
sale of Isle of Wight radio to the Local Radio Company for 
£860,000, payable in cash and loan notes. Cash of £303,000 wiD 
be payable uponcompletion and added to the company’s balances. 
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market report/shares 


DATA BANK 


FT-SE 100 
3760.2 +8.1 
FT-SE 250 
4504.4+14.4 
FT-SE 350 
1904.6 +4.6 
SEAQ VOLUME 
833.2m shares, 
34,486 bargains 
Gilts Index 
92.26 -0.10 


Holiday week investors sparked by ScottishPower bid 
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ScottlshPower's £1.56bn 
takeover splash lifted the stock 
market out of its traditional 
Whitsun week somnolence. 
Wblers, for so long over* 
shadowed by electricities, made 
dramatic headway as bid fever 
retur ned to enliven the start of 
the sector’s profit season. 

Southern Water, the subject 
of Scottish Power's attentions, 
jumped a remarkable 26flp to 
94 Ip in busy trading. 
Anglian, due to launch the sea- 
son today, rose $2p to 572p: 
Hyder 19p to 75Sp: Thames 
17p to 564p; United Utilities 
25p to 58 lp and the much 

ridiculed Yorkshire 53p to 
690p. 

South West Water, with bids 
from Severn Trent and Wessex 
before the Monopolies & 
Mergers Commission, finned 
14p to 663p, with Severn up 
18.5p to 56 lp and Wessex 24p 
to 332p. 

Electricities were mainly 
dull with Southern, which 


could be tempted to counter 
the Scottish strike, falling 26p 
to 726p. But the bubbling wa- 
ter sector did create flickers of 
excitement among some of 
the remaining electrical dis- 
tributors with old takeover 
candidate Yorkshire Electricity 



MARKET REPORT 


actively traded, awaiting metg- 


DEREK PAIN 


er developments. The shares 
fell 2v lo 233p. 


Stock market reporter 
of the year 


16p higher lo 749p. 

ScottishPower tell 17p to 
319p and its 41 twin". Scottish 
Hydro Electricity, dipped 3p to 
307p. National Power, helped 
by a buy recommendation 
from Salomon Brothers, edged 
ahead 2.5p to 519.5p. 


British Gas. enjoying sup- 
port from .ABN .Amro Hoare 
Gove a, added 6 p to 177-5p and 
BT, with a push from Morgan 
Stanley, the US securities 
house, gained 5J»p to 34flp. 

The utilities helped lift the 
FT-SE 100 index 8.1 points to 
3,760.2 with the supporting 
FT-SE 250 index up 14.4 to 
4,504.4. The indices failed to 
hold their best levels as the rest 
of the market drifted aimlessly 


with many investors, large and 
small, unwilling to disturb the 
lethargy which so often en- 
velopes shares in the week af- 
ter a bank holiday. 

Thin turnover, recorded as 
531.2 million shares, illustrat- 
ed the low level of interest. 

British Biotech offered a 
modest rally after its weakness 
following last week's positive 
presentation on its cancer 
drug. The shares gained 48p to 
2,838p. drawing comfort from 
the issue of 40 million put and 
call warrants from Barclays de 
Zoete Wedd. 


The utility action spilled 
ver to banks and financials 


over to banks and financials 
where many expect bid activity 
to erupt. Bank of Scotland 


and General Accident were the 
best performers. Prudential 
Corporation improved 3 p to 
427p. 

National Westminster, al- 
ready cash rich, is regarded as 
a likely predator. It is planning 
to add around £470m to its re- 
serves by selling its 17.7 per 
cent stake in the 3i investment 
group, off 15p to 452p. 

Rolls-Royce managed a 5p 
gain to 229p despite a 16 page 
sell booklet from James CapeL 
Positive noises from Hoare 
Govett and NatWest Securities 
blunted the Cape I attack and 
sentiment was hoped by the sus- 
picion a deal involving British 
Airways and Boeing is near. 

Lucas Industries was again 


fell 2p to 233p. 

Dixons gained 4p to 499p 
following a meeting with Hen- 
derson Crosthwaite and Inno- 
vations, the direct sales group, 
rose 7p to 195p on continuing 
talk rival Betterware, un- 
changed at 92p. will upset 
plans for a management buy 
out, with a hostile strike. 

Whitbread edged forward 3p 
to 720p as NatWest moved 
from bold to add The once ne- 
glected pubcos had another 
strong session with Century 
Inns up 9p to 153p mid En- 
terprise Inns lip to 234p. 

Tomkins, the buns to guns 
conglomerate, slipped 4p to 
247p. The shares have fallen 
from 280pm recent weeks, with 
worries of a cautious trading 
statement on the BTR lines 
ruffling sentiment. 

Unigale, reflecting the baby 
milk crisis, fell 5p to 405p. 

Andrews Sykes, the air con- 


ditioning group, gained 40p to 
3S0p following Independent on 
Sundav comment- Jarvis im- 
proved another 7p to 97p on 
farther consideration of its 
rail maintenance deal. 

Capital & Western Estates, 
up0.75p to 3p, said it was in talks 
to buy Bafynafl^HoHtags, un- 
changed at 5.75p, and unquot- 
ed Global, an internet business. 

Grand Metropolitan, the 
food and drink group, added 
tip to 441 p as rumours of cor- 
porate action, a bid or break- 
up; continued to swirl. 

HaemoceD, a makerof med- 
ical equipment, continued to 
cast a cautionary shadow over 
the bio babes who seemed to 
have settled down after their 
recent exciting run. 

The shares, 219p in 1992, 
found a new low - just 16p. 
FnWi'w this month the com- 
pany reported a lower six 
month loss -£730,000 - and a 

cash r aking exercise through a 
share placing at 17p. 


[JBiade maker Earovein 
stuck at 56p as VUKers, an 
engineer; took Us stake to 

1231 percent. With an £$xn 
war chest Vflhers should have 
little difficulty mounting a 
bid with Eurovein priced at 
£9.2m. Although the blade 
maker has returned to profit 
it could have problems de- 
fending an assault with its 
shares a long way from their 
141p flotation. 


CJProginet, a computer soft- 
ware distributor; gained 2 p to 
45pon the SP Jenkins Ofex 
market Shares of its US 
partner more than doubled to 
$8 following a new fink with 
Microsoft over computer 
se curi ty password control 


QSrtH on Ofec Motion Me- 
dia, a video telephone busi- 
ness which launched last 
week at 67.5p climbed a far- 
ther 85p to 205p. 
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' Keeping chin up 
amid the chinless 


In the build-up to the Derby 
quite a few folk have been up 
to Newmarket to see Paul 
Kelleway about his Classic colt, 
the well-fancied Glory Of 
Dancer. Most have written 
about what an unusual chap the 
trainer is, and he has not ap- 
preciated it. He thinks of his 
family more Wiltons than the 
portrayed Addarns, and feels he 
does not belong in a pigeon hole 
with the elephant man and 
bearded lady for company. 

“Just because they [the me- 
dia} talk to a load of people who 
are dead from the neck up, 
when they find someone who 
they think is a character and can 
talk a bit they make out you’re 
a freak show," he says. “We’re 
just a small family b usiness try- 
ing to make a living.” 

Whatever he says, however, 
Paul Anthony Kelleway is dif- 
ferent. He is plain-spoken, de- 
void of aristocratic connection 
and not a twit, and if this makes 
him unusual in Newmarket it 
tells you more about the town 
than the man himself. 

The KelJeways have been at 
^ghalfieel stables on the Bury 
Koad in racing's headquarters 
since 1977. The plural applies 
as the trainer's wife, Gillian, 
children Anthony, Gay fa suc- 
cessful trainer herself) and 
Sarah have, or are, playing a sig- 
nificant role in the operation. 

Pappa Kelleway has always 
worked to one goaL Success for 
him is buying cheap yearlings 
and making their future the 
breeding shed rather than a 
pyramid of dog-food cans in the 
supermarket. He has had some 
spectacular successes. The 
KOOOgns Madam Gay captured 


Paul Kelleway is impatient for Glory at 
Epsom. Richard Edmondson reports 


the Prix de Diane (French 
Oaks) and was sold for $1.4m, 
while his dual Group One win- 
ner Risk Me upgraded his val- 
ue from £20,000 to £1.4m. 

This policy of piLting low- 
breds in the top races brings 
with it a large proportion of de- 
feats. They say Kelleway leads 
with his chm, which is believable 
when you observe a dominating 
feature that looks as though it 
has met with a selection of 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: Raven Master 
(Newbury 6130) 

NB: Sue Me 
(Newbury 8J00) 

bouncers. The man himself ran 
stand all this even if others sneer 
at his strike-rate. “AO Fm doing 
is the best for my owners and 
trying to increase the value of 
the horses," he says. “If Dick 
Hern or Henry Cedi puts one 
in those big races that finish es 
last no-one mentions it” 

Kelleway has only 26 horses 
and he knows he should have 
more. However, as a boy he was 
fostered to a family m Don- 
caster and he seems to have bor- 
rowed the county's reputation 
for tact and diplomacy. “Gay 
can probably get owners better 
than me," he says. This is the 
hugest of understatements. 
Hannibal Lecter could get own- 
ers better than Paul Kelleway. 

As he approaches 56, KeOe- 
way is finally convincing himself 
that life is not fair. A lot of train- 


ing is about going to the right 
school and keeping the accent 
up to scratch. Kclleway’s con- 
versation owes more to the 
dockyard than the chapel and 
the only thing he will butter up 
is a cream cracker. He once 
thought performance would 
speak for him, and he is a 
rather forlorn figure when he 
accepts he has been wrong for 
so many years. “1 always be- 
lieved resulLs would make a dif- 
ference, but it hasn't seemed 
to," he said. “Experience and 
track record doesn’t seem to get 
you a glass of water in this game. 
Maybe that’s life as well.” 

This is not to say Kelleway is 
down to his rags. On the con- 
trary. One wet Newmarket 
morning last week, the trainer 
entered the Shalfleet lounge to 
meet this visitor. He wore blue 
overtrousers, a striped jersey 
with the crocodile logo over his 
heart and, underneath, there 
seemed to be several further lay- 
ers, lending the impression the 
trainer was wearing all his 
wardrobe at once. The ensem- 
ble was topped off with a neck- 
erchief 

Kelleway talked generously 
about Glory Of Dancer’s per- 
formance in the Gran Griteri- 
um at San Srro in November last 
year and you would have to be 
a doable-glazing salesman to 
miss the invitation to view the 
video on arrival at the yard. The 
footage, h has to be said, is quite 
arresting, and Kelleway stQl 
seems to be startled as he 
watches his horse's perfor- 



A playful pat from Paul Kellaway for Glory Of Dancer, the pride of Shalfleet stables 


mance from the edge of his Mo- 
rally decorated armchair. 

Around the lounge are oil 

Green Girl and African Song. 
Pride of place, above the fire- 
place, belongs to What a Myth, 
the Cheltenham Gold Cup win- 
ner, with P Kelleway in the sad- 
dle. As a jumps jockey Kelleway 
rode about 400 winners, in- 
cluding the Gold Cup and two 
Champion Hurdles on BuJa. 

Beverages were served by 
Gillian, who is described by a 
strange blend of sexism and 
meritocracy in Kelleway s pro- 
motional blurb as “his attractive 
and vivacious wife, veiy much 
a power behind the throne". 
Mrs Kelleway, a point-to-point 


rider of note herself, does the 
feeding and insists that horses 
liked to be talked to. There are 
few better qualified for the job. 

After the questions become 
silly (what is your star sign?) 
your correspondent is invited to 
the gallops and is asked for a iifL 
Then comes an interview- 
changing moment. Kelleway 
sees a babyebair in the car and 
immediately sees his question- 
er as almost h uman and not the 
scaled hack stereotype who 
would attempt the unspeak- 
able just to get a quote (I must 
remember to return that seat to 
the shops). 

On the way to the gallops it 
is difficult to tell who is in con- 
trol Kelleway, in the space of 
a five-minute journey, makes his 


chauffeur flash the headlights, 
honk the horn and take devious 
routes. It's lashing down outside, 
bouncing off the bonnet, but, for 
some reason, the trainer has to 
have his window down. 

Gillian is alreatfy at the gal- 
lops in the family 280E Mer- 
cedes (a white and orange 
number, the orange bits a prod- 
uct of rid age) which has a huge, 
menacing shape on the back 
seat. This Is Dexter, the sort of 
animal that cleans up burglary 
rates. Dexter is big, even by Rot- 
tweiler standards, as a medical 
condition means he is on 
steroids. He looks as though 
he's had most of the injections 
while in the car and might 
struggle to disembark. Eventu- 
ally he manages iu swinging his 


Photograph: Robert Hal lam 


moose head lazily from side to 
side in celebration. 

By now I know I'm in. Kelle- 
way has been so impressed by 
my driving that he allows me to 
pull the lever on the starting 
stalls where be is to test four 
two-year-olds. “When I say 1- 
2-3 go just hit it." he says, as if 
addressing some dolt 

As the rain splatters around, 
the trainer returns to a common 
theme. Like plenty of people 
these days, Kelleway talks a lot 
about the lotteiy. About people 
having a horse with him after 
they have won it, about the time 
12 months ago when he was one 
number off winning £3m. He 
lives in hope that he will gel up 
at least one Saturday jackpot in 
10 days’ lime. 


sport 

Backing 
stays for 
the Arc 


While several of Britain's most 
important races still search for 
a sponsor, the showpiece of the 
French season has hung on to 
a supporter it expected to lose, 
writes Greg Wood. 

Despite being swallowed up 
by Granada, Forte will fulfil the 
final year of its three-year back- 
ing of the Pm de 1'Arc de TH- 
omphe. and the association 
may yet continue beyond 1996. 

As a result of Granada's de- 
cision to retain control of 
Forte’s Meridicn chain of hotels, 
the conglomerate will add the 
“Meridicn" brand name to the 
race title. The deal was unveiled 
in London yesterday by Louis 
Romanet. French racing's most 
influential administrator, who 
also had welcome news for 
British punters who have strug- 
gled with the workings of tus 
country’s pari-mutuel system. 

It now seems certain that the 
rule by which horses in the same 
ownership are “coupled" - if 
you back one, you back both - 
in the French betting will be 
abandoned in time for this 
year's Arc, on 6 October. 

Since Sheikh Mohammed, 
for instance, seems sure to have 
at least two runners, this is a wel- 
come acknowledgement of the 
intelligence of Europe's punters, 
who can back both if they wish 
but do not need the French ad- 
ministrators to do it for them. 
■ Mick's Love misses the 
French Derby and will instead 
run at Epsom on Saturday week. 


CARTMEL 

HYPERION 

2J00 Sian Wyn 230 Weaver 
george 3.00 Flintlock 330 Za- 
tl id 400 Wise Advice 430 Ralttsa 


NEWBURY 


630 Raven Master 
TOO Murajja 
730 Manderefia 


HYPERION 

8jD 0 Knobbteenesze 
&30 Half An Inch 
aOOOkffcish 


GOING: Heavy- STALI& Round couree - CHflside; straighL course - centre. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: High for 6f to lm on straight coarse. 

■ Left-hand course. 

■ Racecourse h SB of town near A34. BaDway atnrion (savior from London, Paddbig- 
i on i addins course. ADMISSION: Meaibos SIS (Junktn opto 21 yens half-price); Tat- 
ImoUs SB: Silver Ring 52 (QAPs half price). CAS PARK: Free; Finnic area S3 pier car 
plus SB per perann. 


7 no I NEWBURY 400IH CHARTER ANNIVERSARY STAKES (CLASS 
1 C) £7,650 added lm 2f 6yds Penalty Value £4*934 


02201-1 NBKTCnYCiajfC) (Daamhfflmaecnei terwtSteOy Hares 59 B 
13-2042 WUARA (B) (C) (Mohaned SiriaD Rttanron491 

40200 FXE0NKEPD949HA UBkaun)MS«we-*813- 


11006 H CM SMH (USA) (28) Oferey Masson) JDafcp 4 8 1D_ 
030300- KMKlWAntE (258) (QIGodofehrt Sued bn Surer 581 
UU300 (HaminMMattiintPVMqMSlO- 

OlO-S TREMUI (USA) (26) P) (M fatal N Catalan 4 8 1C 

004454- DEJADY (U2) (Ms M STereteenfi W Tuner 48 5 

- 8 dadoed - 


0’SbmC 
HMftaaT 

MMdl 

-JQtdna2 
.Dettori 3 
— P*tBddr«y5 
3HNMMI4 
T Sarahs S 


o nni COOPERS & LyBRAND HANDICAP (CLASS D) £7,000 added 
OAA/| 7f 64yds Penalty vaue £5^10 


6101-06 CHAflUE5Xl£tf rnP)tfctaSfcn)BKfls4100 

025-300 UNION UD (28) flJpterd&BoocfeSxJfl C[boote4 95- 
120000 MSIBt DM (10) (D| U W BneD R Gift* A 9 A, 


MM* 12 

-BlhumonS B 


.Jl Fenton 2 B 


000006 KNOHUEIEZE (6) (IXfi lAntfnre Andrews M Damon 691 Rlta0es20V 

04-1600 SHARP II 5MAH7 (18) (D)0(H Burin) B Snot 48 12 SSaadanS 

030040 RAQ FBI (USA) (23) ftyawaod Rac*€ Out) Martyn Moris 5 8 S R Had* (5) 6 

000000 StEME(U)(MsH Leqfl Wn*r488 WJ O'Conor 11 

000002 DAHua [USA} (B)(0) Uac*acn(BK*materi lh])D Haatoiyni 6 S8 I Reid S 

50*030 ZAI0PIK (46)(Man SpaBti J Qjflkxn 4 8 7 T Quin 4. 


sis 


giJuniwc i r»Aniim4ikih j MmHmnK-*fi»[yh.BjMi-|B«iiiinwiiiiiii 13Snm- 

ncm at a re* to of 25.4% grvinfi a return to a 51 lead Rake of -S& 18; R Brum - 33 winners, 
4:w rnnn«s,7.B4 l % k 41!>!>D0; 4 Dunlop- 16 toman, 171 nmnera, B.48%, -58600; L Cranial 
- (-1 winner*. 68 rtmnea. 114.1%. -59.66: USnwte- 10 winners, 102 rannera, 9B& 442.76; - 
C Brim* - 9 lrmnera, 1 IS nuncra, 7.66%. 440.00; Lady Benton - 8 winners, 4a ran- 
nets. +M4.37. 

■ LEADING JOCKEYS: J Reid -46 wbrnera. 260 rides, 173%, -520.7 i; Pat Eddery -42 
winners, 2R4 ndes, 106%, 438.47; l Dettori -38 winners, 203 rides, 18.7%, +547.00; W 
Canon - 3-1 rvmncns, 216 rides, lfi.7%, 469.67: T Qnfam-27 winners, 234 rides, 11.5%, - 
SIS/*; W S Sirlnbttni - 23 winna*. J 64 ride* 14%, 432.45. 

BUNKERED FIRST TUB: Water Rm (8.00). 

WINNERS IN THE VAST SEVEN DAXB: None. 

LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: Socwt Service (900) sent 237 mOes tram Cltiamnai'alOd- 
dkiura stable in North Yorkshire. 


BETTWH: 6-4 Nqfi 'thairire, 44. Wgara, 9-2 Manga, 8-1 Hra On Ice, 30-1 N CU Saga. 12-1 Mght 

Tr. *if "i-m iff-1 minr 

1995: Capes 48 12 LDHUi 9-1 (1 ended) 7 an 

RUM GUIDE 

KMUS THEATRE, restricted to JuK three iws in America tan year, was second in two Der- 
bysand a winner of The King Geoi]£ wnen with Heny CecS. Hra On ton Is a Iknty improver 
after just five ana. He dttrt show much behind Lucky DUn the MsgnoGa Stakes at Kernp- 
ton on his reeppear an ce, buttiw stable has hd better fbmi smoe and Rra On Ice toote the 
type to act nbII on the {round. Night CMy s a confomed mutak. but tiue is a tougi tea 
fbr hkn at the wa&ts foftowtng his ftantecapton from M^or Change on the couise ten days 
av>.Wlara had tas pound at Goodwood lost week and beat an racept Captain Horatwsin 
tha Ftativol Steles. Mnia|a twice won in the soft at wo, though hs haraScap wins tea term 
were pined on die tost. Setoethm KING’S THEATRE 

CITY INDEX SPREAD BETTING HANDICAP (CLASS D) 
£5£00 added Gf 8yds Penalty Value £4435 


10 200-200 DUELLO (Hi) (H C Aomotuie IM M Btoshari 586 

11 04)46- BiPnESSRDtIBiGpSTJObePesen'dtaiPaimenia)) JAiortisi48-; 

12 004-030 IRECAlL(12){BC6NWi)PHqHni581. 



7,30 


&30 


EUROPEAN BREEDERS FUND BGKFORD MADEN STAKES 
(CLASS D) £5jOOO added 2YD 5f 34yds Penalty VUne £3,m 

BUZZBlf tPCanal AFog» 90 SSmAn7 

CAnBXAL|)terraVrierTlwa#iMdriB Meehan 9 0^-. J_Qo|*a4 


244166 Q0U3BI P0UM) [USA} (U) m [APtUtnl IfesQay Kolnwiyri 100 WJOCUnerB 

00551-0 RAMNR0SE|32)(D}ICMdtBn)MBMm498 HHnpeeS 


43110- KBSWAfiA«(268)m®DbLaBrar«Rf*nnDn395- 

020403 SraPR5Bn0W(B)mCJfand|)GLMD0ia494 

000603 IB8H tatOnHI (4) (CO) (Peair DBinociO P OMiri 788_ 


DAR8 AUOU (USA) 6haih Ahmeo Al Mattun) M Snas 9 0. 
G0WEN FACT (USA) (B)(m5eoq£EK Tea) R Hanoi 90 
MYSnC RSGE (Mb Ams Oau&tad) D Braorth 90. 


2 RAVDI MASTER (USA) PD (R E San^Kt) P CmpplB4t)«ii 90. 
ACCOUNTANCY LEADER ® Bieman tacuBErts) B Padng B 9 . 
-7i ‘ 


DM2 
MBHay5 
_AP«torl 
- — I Reid 6 
-JSri^a3 


BETTVIB: 7-4 Dart Alois, 2-1 Rrawn Master, 114 QoMm Rrct, 10-1 Cathedral, 12-1 Myrtle Rklpi, 
16-1 AccrantaKjr laadar, 26-1 Booby 
1995: Fteya Appbuse 2 9 0 W fi Swwiam 5-2 (B W Hfe) 5 wi 
RMMCtHDE 

Michael Smutels two JuwnKes want we» on Monday with htoonshme Girl wdinfeig^ at Sandom. 
so OARB ALOLA. a son of Nurpyeu teporteriy working wal. tockB best Raven Maator wB 
nave learned plenty racing around Chester's turns on Ms debut. He kxikad tha uAnner urn* 
the snort Vasari pounced on the la*, but he’s no certainly to act In the sound being a son 
ofsnatad. IT ila rt fa ir BARB ALOLA 


— Dene OWi (3)5 

SMOnrthlV 

DRmtaandB 

26D-200 HAIBUIHN(29(D)(nuEi)RaBngPamaia|EWhiNii!r4B8 TSpndsa3 

62020- HANDaBlAC22Q(MsMJWMiNatiBl3B7 L Dettori 2 

5604160 AHMY P® {BR (R J ThwiBB) T J N« aJbi*i 6 7 10 IQta7 

-Sdaawcd- 
Uwnun Mlfft: 7B lOh fine handicap 7ri 8b. 

BfcllNfe 7-2 OaMaa Po un d. 92 Rl appaa Bnw, 114 Mas Ha Apia, 8-1 La& Crofter, Uaodam- 
ta, Bqfae Roaa, 10-1 MdhV. HAi Alan 
1995: 00 4 8 9 L Deoon 15-2 (P J Uaku) 16 Bn 

FORM GUIDE 

RAJAN ROSE and La^bCraRar ore tha soft Bound aerarara and the youngr nnter aM be 
sharper for her tost nsi of the season at Latoesnr tow Mate a®}. Bajan Rosa flntthad last 
term In peat form, a four-lergh fifth of 24 to Double Spiendov at Haydock Mowed by a 
Chepstow win from Tinker Osmaston. befell Crater is tuned out quickly after his third to 
Schamhorat and Double Spiendou at Kempton on Saudsy. Ha should gp ml n Ms pre- 
sent good heart, but tea respective hies thrasjfji Datede Spiendou- tfves Bajan Rose tee 
beating of Mm. ftankto Dettori tor M a nr tetal a Is toterestwg. She is in tea mud tar tee flret 
time and she wren dose in a maiden auction at Windsor n Aigust when beoen a neck by 
Lafiy ITwng with 22 behind her. Goktan Pound ads at tee mud. Satoctton: 8A1AN ROSE 


13 20W50 KEUyi4AC{23MnMsyOBBei)DORnenfi711 

14 Q5D000 ASM GOLD (7) (G A Sunral MLkier4 710 

-Mdedarad- 

Mthua wtlffK T* lOtofius Iwndbep tw0s: FsoW Q*t 7st 2ft. 

Bbl IteiL: 11-4 CliMfiB SHelL 92 DBasifc. 6-1 Kno lliaTretTa , 6-1 llistar RM, 10-1 E)aa»o, Lynton 
lad, Sbap Ti Srarat, 12-1 Sue Ms, 14-1 Flag Fan, I RecaS, 16-1 Zatopek, 20-1 Express Ranting. 
FMlnl Gold, 25-1 Kafly Mac. 

1995: ShepneM Mate 4 B 1 G Certs 11-2 (D A Yttsor) 10 ran 
FORM GUIDE 

CHARLIE srjleit takes a drop In class after Ascot and Goodwood, and tee testing fpovid 
suts Mm. He ruined all hope in tee Vfotora Civ by ptiOng Uka a bain &ing down to tee 
stan, but Ms latest dose sixth to Monsenat at Goodwood suggpas hell take tee beating 
beck over seven futon# even with tee tag weight. Sue Me is an interesting outsider at 
tee weitftts, though he has yet to prove he stays. Second to Double Bounce at Hiydock (6D 
last September, he had Chaise SWett and DawaMi behind. Charta SWett improved a bun- 
Oe anerewds irite two wins, but Sue Me treat have some son of chance hare meeting hen 
on 200 better toms. MtotarRM Is anoteer dark Ui in his first-time tankers. He has been 
turning oar longer trips and itees a decent each-way bet on hs couse and ristance sec- 
ond to Champagne Qandy m the son bat September. Knobfatoanean Ml Ike the {pomd 
and is wel handcapped on Ms two wins lest seasoa He has won on tea course and has 
ortya couple of lengihs ro find on DawaUi on running behind Orange Place « Goodwood 
last week. DueBo Nes tee ffound but ddrfi show much here last time out. while there is 
just tee doubt about Sharp N Smart on tee ground, thoutfi his sx-toifong run last time 
can be ignored with tee trip being much too shore- Sel ect ion: CHARUE SILLETT 


FORM GUIDE 

Honourable Estate<CFroi> can «wn tins if riw copes wtte the ground. The race ts a deal 
softer than the handicaps she has comes! ad ttas term and her second to LiW Clare at Sal- 
isbury gves her a tovouitcm chance. <CJTC8> Forest Boy<CFFDl> satou^igeldtfigwiio 
has wlntang form In the mud (beat Green Gem at HamMon). but CD SUPER TARGETING, 
a dau^tter of Polbii PmnoL could be tiansfomied by itas testing ground. Favounta on her 
only juvenile stan on this couse, she has had her problems but (Ms dasa. plus the step up 
m distance, offore tier a fighong chance after comesong hot maidens at Leicester and New- 
martiH. Half An Inch had plenty of fest-fyound form last term, but looks beatable aeiln 
on his latest sixth to laaoff at Windsor, whie Asking For Ktogp. second to tee oUerCoun- 
try Lover m a Goodwood darner last week, looks a better proposi t ion than tee tesappoait- 
«1R Diego. gaiectlon: CD SUPER TARGETING 

(QjTVQl KENNETH ROBERTSON HANDICAP (CLASS D) £5,100 
l— — — J added lm 5f 61yds Penalty VWue £3321 

013-533 SECRET SERVteE (4} (Guy Rectil C Ttorfai 4 9 10 Pari Eddery 1 


1-23304 OFStA BtffF (6) (D) (B Tiegxtha) Mbs Gay Kefeway 598 

100-550 D0NT SHOOT FARES Q2) (Ms Cefta Ulol C Bnnan 498 

652005 JOHNS ACT (USA) (40) (CD) Uscfc Boot D ItMti Jones 6 9 5 

33UM3 RWS(USA)(2Q) (Bf^(C4)rMiBiralSupptoELbORAWiir9493. 

0641 OUBBSHPX) ISheifiMaiHnTedUCimn3812 

260341 CUANG0(29|(D) (BanuiaSullal)RIMrriiead5B9 

450000 MONTY (23) (Wmhsiis Rscmgj MsgO' D Chappal 4 8 4 . 


«Dmn Owl (3) 7 
B DnrtaS 


IMd2 

,.TQsfeil 10 


J. Dettori 9 


OCW-OO WE5TQW DYNASTY (37) (CD) [MF KaUfil EWnefe' 1083, 

10 020650 GRANBY Bat pfl)(H A WaooiO PH8yw»d5713 

-101 


-J lynch (5) 5 
__ SSaodMsS 
— .TSpn*9 4 
Jl Henry <5)3 


&30 


BASWQSTOKE CLAIMING S1AKES (CLASS E) £4^00 added 
1 3YO lm 2f 6yds Penalty ttdue £3468 

40U16 PORSTBOrpS) (Hglgne DevettpmBrts LrilKd] li LfoUfiE 9 7 IF&n7V 

206046 HALF AN NCR (B) (T Due 5 Ur C UN B Ifoeiisn 94 MEdday«S 

4-15000 DEGO (21] (D) (C E Man) C Bnon 9 1 BDarie2 

00- STORM NM) 039) (J M BmatQ K Bate 8 13 DBfegil 


6331-20 HONORABJE BDW(B)IR A BemenSR Haaxxi BID. 
300002 ASNNGPORKMGS(7)MsGRSmte)SOowB9L 


Dene OlH (3)6 

-TQdmS 

660 CD SUPBITUGEIMG (42) (CKdar DBrZinn Lxfi M Otewun 8 8 RHe^eeB 

300000 SWff MABBI (9) (Dari 5 LaW iJ Nwris 8 8 IRridS 

BETIMte 7-4 HonoeraMe Esteto, 6-2 Forest Boy, 92 Krif Aa tate, 5-1 Aridag Far Hags, 8-1 Diego, 
12a CD Super Iteffttag 201 Men Whri, 26-1 Stoll MeMsa 
1995: lari Laugi 3 B 8 fte Edday 126 (R Hanran) S ran 


BETlMte 62 OUbMi, 7-3 Opera Bnfl, 5-1 Frio, 6-1 Johns Ad, 7-1 Seowl Sendee, &a Duel Shoot 
Rrirlct, Cnago. 16-1 Mealy. 20-1 toadby Bcfl, Weetorn Dyroely 
1995: Johns Ad (USA) 5 9 3 J RM W-l ID Hr**i Joneslll ran 
FORM GUIDE 

OLD IRISH could took a much better horse on ttas (pound after wobbling an over the place 
at Se&sbuiy test time. He vwuid have beaten Hanasfeh fareaaer had he kept strain and. 
as he had shown promise m maidens beforehand, he looks the type to improve (tether. Old 
fobMs rivals are fuBy exposed, which mdudes Fate, who dtaappointed at Chester after Ms 
Nmnwitet fourth to Profession. Opera Bttfl was fourth at Newmarket and b nowin a weak- 
ergade after Ms forest soft-ground fourth to Tarpan at Goodwood, while Doit Shoot FAHm, 
dose up in fifth at Newmartoeu has topped 6fnoe. bw h« ore Va&ic Shot HKed tfxs type of 
^ound. Johns Act made ail (or a fivB-ier0h wn from Dancing Sensation in tea race foot 
jnsr. He warns thtt son of grouid end mprownent off this fowurteto mark looks assuod, 
though he may find Old irtsh abb no gpod for him. Socxct Service doesn't look up ® the 
task with his big wei^it. while Cuango prefere fester ground. Satocdon: OLD IRISH 


RiPOM ■' V .-Srf 7 404201 1IERND (37) (D) 0 MteofoS 13 

nirvn . - v: k -.-i 8 254250 TMaaEMAaCP®SBPwnrg8 


HYPERION 

6.45 Grand Lad 7JL5 TSdbriz (next best) 745 
Bowlers Boy 8L15 Singapore Sting 845 Jaican- 
to 9H5 ArctBd 


530336 POWER SANE (U)J Bony 9: 


ofi 20 B 


JFOrtuwZ 


254250 TlEOHEMABB{2«SBlMn«8U Ctoa0»<3)7B 

014060 BSEKAUHBOYPOmHWEtotySlD 


10 066330 


(U] JJONeflSS. 


JBPHMi (5)116 
K Moo 21 


GOING: Good. j , 

STALLS: Sf. Of Um - aland*' aWe; remainder - tnsue- 
DRAW ADVANTAGE: WWh number* baa. bi lm races. 

■ Rifdn-hsnri ct-uw*. A -*arp track with tishi bendt 

■ w east of ihedfo on D82C5. ADMISSION: Cto* 
412; Ttelcnaith SS: Silvm: Rbvg M; Ooume 12 (accompanied mv- 
rk-r-lfr- fnv all cnctasum,). CAB PABK: Free. 


■lu- 

BLINKBBED FnWTTMBtBarraieaa Gold (7.16L Oriole AFoir- 

<-r G»n»e 17. >5). Secondm ent (B. 1 5). 

WINNERS IN TUB LAST SEVEN DATS: Zawbaiwer (8.45) woo 

at NraraniV.- on Wednetoay. alo 

LONG-DLSTANCS MTONEBS: SoofiyUera (8.l5)h» bear wall 218 
nakii iiy J M Rraiflcy ftom Sedteny, Gwera- 


11 52DUH) MYStK (29) (CD) Mea J Cfcae 8 6— N Ownorton 18 

12 250006 PWME Wemet (161 Wtoir 8 3 RH>13 

13 596150 HOBBS CHOICE P5) OT S Moore B 3 DriaOMoS 

14 05062 IVOtTS DfflJ D8) CYtel B2 BMOtodlB 

15 030000- JHMrSCW*BK22SSKedtarel81_-lll(eoae4rl9 

16 412600 MUUAfiHMU.lAD(U)B McMahon 81 CMx4 

17 000000 0nat£fE<D)H7(NerB0 ,_SB 

IB 004006 MWIKAIE S1HLE (48) S VMt*n3 7 13 IlMaB 

19 000605 WCTLET0H MSS (7) i*a V tantey 7 13 Newtek* 12 

20 066003 MAPCUECTTS RQOHN P) A Hactxn 7 11 TWMniii B 

21 450060 HAWdETS BEAU (30) U WEascxty 7 10 LOanockl 

__ — 

BErnWIb 5-1 Hite Mri wUri , 6^ VWtfca, todaeten Hn, 7-1 h<a*i Dead. 
8-1 BdBi Dentty, Itie WM 12-1 Napeiaotft Rchim, 34-1 ottara. 


8-15 


6.45 


LiSHMAN, SJDWELL, CAMPBELL &PWCE 
MAIDEN (CLASS D) £5^00 2YO 5f 
CAtAM EQUM (B) U Chawan 9 0 ^_KDaday3 


_Domm»P)5 

mteii 

__S D WMMn8 


divide ho MAE h Hoarehead 9 O. 

GRAND LAD (26) R AmWBonB 9 0 — 

HONOUIABLEFEIKE Alston 90 . 

RUM LAD HU JQumr 90 noraenw j 

SMDBABBHMBAMMWEsabySO 

SNUOIOUBE P Hariam 9 0 l *?? llf J 

«aoiraiAMitormmi)90__ 

jewajs 
jcwaoiia 
5Drowno 0)2 


1 542-630 

2 003016 

3 4600-20 

4 106000 
444261 


(5) 5 B iicaufl MNM(9)9D 

Mto 11 ? (M Kt»i*POBE: 


AMEC CIVIL ENGINEERING 
HTCAP (CLASS D) ESfiOO lm 

BBNREET (421 m R Annwng 5 9 12 
MOONTGAlE(U0UBrity4 96 
SMOMOOR eHMBWYWTBaaty 593. 

SCABAflSl ps> (0) s ftBdewri B8 

500rYR»fCl9(CDMBBtty9ai3 5 Drama (3) 3 

M Jdmton 4 8 13 



01 

8 111.100 


if22)WH0ecl3B! 

SO AMAZM8 (12) PI J L^W 487 

-8i ‘ 


BET11NO: 2-1 SlnglpareSlfog, 36. Sooty Tm, 7-2Scaratan,6-lSand- 
nmor Chnbnw. BnAato, lfM. Moto»% 124 oteata. 


0 FUrSCH0RCE(ia|JAHama89— 
HONG HONS EXPRESS J BmyB9- 
WaSTAH JStWVrgS 9. 


VfW aiiw J — — — - 

VBERAPONG ni) M W Easroty 8 9 . 
-Udadared' 


_sntoto(99 


a45 


ST MARYGATE HANDICAP 
(CLASS D) £5,250 2m 


BSimC: 94 Grand Lad, 76 Van * Knag 

qMim aga, ID-1 llonoottoda Fwih , Rekattem, 12-1 DMda Aad Mo. 1*- 
ltohrea. 


RS*ON THORPE PRE^® TRU-jMVj 
I I ST CLAIMER £3^00 3Y0 Un r^T^l 


335150 UiC»rBEA(l»ailMWEaaBte91 

TKE000fB10WN^nrtl91~- iiSSSdf 

0 FWflmWBpOJBWtoNBO 

664-103 TWRK UUJW iBWefi 9 q._. — ^ _Jt-m.il 10 

NKnadyi 

EMM 38 


JfWmeM 


113032 BBRfOMCH)RHMr4100. 

322603 SBlWn0R(12JWJLffon1a4fll3 WlfeanlV 

06621 OPAQUE (lZJLCuncri 4 9a 


14-600 Ma£SEYSEA)«r(2q(D)ABllfey797J)«feW4|3)2 

101 2M0 NUMBBBi (KB J RffioaU B 9 4 X Brian SB 

2340-54 JALCANT0 (16) (C) Ite M RcwMy 6 8 11 SCopp(7)7 

300661 IMO£DOUfitl2}0))M«MRaMley58B Kltolay3 

606661 ZAMBAflSR (7) (D) WSBxq>582 SnL-Jsoa Wands (1) 6 

024-400 BAUAHMNI P2) BRMWW7 7 13 L CI l w e ek a 

25QSKJ KADAHpjflM WQar7 710 Nltotefo9V 


00- RS»5nR(23B)MDo(&B13 


BEACON H8L UDY 8 Odoi B UL 
316004 BOLDB*UOHC12)BHfc8JO 


-10 declared - 
UhkntiTi wetfc 7a 10&. Jne hanofcap Ka*ri 7a 9ti 
BETTINCe 7-a Opoqoo, Undo DomL 4-1 Sao Vic&a, ladnwr, 62 B»- 
foyoafc, 5-1 JWesntD. 33-1 tetora- 


’ 316004 BOLD 0 two 

8 600500 M8LEM)tADrpS)MWEa9^81D^Cf tottg_q 
5 &13250 SOWYOM-PnCteoatoB 8 ^tL— Jfoto »■*«*"* 
10 TOTALLY YOURS M Channcn B 10--— —-. -K Pwfoy B 

n 053005 ONE SHOT (13) w IkA>S7 

i: 104000 PUBAOBCO (21^ B Ucl*alion86 

Vi 50 RASC0WUemi»84^ 

15 000600 TURBO NMmipfl)MD«ftfl3- 

if o mrwttWPMwaa ■ — 

“ OSO BABWESS60UH (27S TEasaaby 7 g 
14 JKMUfl MY US NTrtW 7 12. «■#«»» 

19 rm- SHEPHERDS DEAN (164) P Hadam 7 12 — F»Rwmy(S)3 

m dodswl ■ _ • „ 

BCTTW& M Ttorfo, 6-1 B-to. 7-lBnld^ 0*1*. UL *7 Bad,^ IMrife 
Voram, Seriaiy CM. Oan SM 144olfc4«- 

tefsxsgssrm 


[015 


ST AGNESGATE MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS 


2326 MUJNDOROtWM T£»fo®Y 9 1 

2 400010 wujsAPflJ Bethel 9 5-~— • 

3 3-35300 FRONWWftnrtowS^rvr 
■S 100663 W0HMAJESIlC{7)UttWs93. 

5 00305 BQHIHB BQYI2S J O** 91. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
B 
0 
10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 


D) £5,250 lm 2f 

00- |MiitmnamB Ym7)JPaite3i591fl- 

6 BMMQUEn(23)JL^n4B10 

400 FHBWJ0W(240)BHfcCiH91D- 

O KAHABAR(2BGWfiB*Sl401O 

46 ARCtaD (13) J Goaton 3 8 10 


-LChanocklO 

RLappfoll 

NMnaacfe2 

IFtemtagS 

BHN*7 

JCreraNl? 


AMdM0SJGcadm38lO._. 

ftmiD5HCad381D Alkfitonel2 

aenjNBUEJWMoiSBio aoaMdia 


330 DB«ffSBAapnflM*JCe«381D 7 fret IS 

«6H SEAMS!*® 3 8 ID 0teatt«»w*33 

0 (BID STOW (13) E Dunlop 3 8 10 KWnn4 

00 SEC0MWENT(lfi)LCunani3B20— OIMfoaBB 

400 SOUfflWWOnA(2^DNWwls3810 — Akai Qcwes S 

FHY W C WOiW C B IM6 3 B 5 3 Cart* 14 

(W HDrDOGe«aOS)»teP3y385 A Carione 1 


9Bndday(7)10 
am 14 
KDrekylS 


6 «fl8KACl»(BRHCed3B5. 
KAYFLClnani385- 
-171 


J( Parity E 


BEnwa 2-1 Attrin. 4«1 lri«hS < ia. 64 ArC« d . 7-lAikdfa*, 8-1 
Ifopmuia, X^f, HU land Story, 12-1«W**- 




r’.'T J|, ‘ 




HYPERION 

2JJS Dmngeloo 2j45 What Happened Whs 3J5 Sfl- 
ver Hunter a45 Gtoriana 4JL5 Mfcs 445 MOON STRKE 
(nap) 5 l 15 Stone Island 


GOING: Good. 

STALLS: Straight - stands' aide; round course - outside raft. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: High numbers best 6f IBPyduo Ira If. 

■ Rigtarhsud, ondatuing coarse with anm-in of one furiong. 

■ Racecourse &■ 6 aides west of lawn off A20- Wcstenhanger raOway sia- 
doa (serviee (ram Londcat, Charing Crons) adjoins course. ADMISSION: 
Qub 512 (undcr-lGa firee); Tatoeraalls 18DO; Comae Enclosure 34, phis 
JL4 for each occopam. CAR PARE: Free. 




BMNEBRBP FIRST TD«B:Moa»eholeL2.l6). Tong M reaad (5.15). Lo- 
fk (risored, 4.15). 

WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DATS: None. 

LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: BetoMkaa Dancer (0.45) ha* been sen! 227 
mOes by B R MBlnan from Kteutebeare. Devon. 


BREDE HANDICAP (CLASS E) £4^00 added to 
stakes 5f 

1 013343 HtiBDiy BRAKE (7) £0) Gay KdBWy 6 9 12 Obbb DTK* (3) 6 

2 245-135 CAN0VA5 HAM (2Q (D) BobJma 799. JNDryM 

3 346000 SQURE C0RRE (IQ 6 Hawood 4 9 9 Q^e Hmod (7) 8 V 

4 400-005 M0USB«£«H&M4 96 PariEddsqr5B 

5 050063 BARRANAK 6 M&wt 496 — IIMd7 

6 00-2000 MD0JBB(E1 (D| Fa Ufchri 6 9 4 l«riai2V 

7 216 CfiMNOaDO (3Q(D) (BF) 0 Chappdi 3 9 2 BltanmA 

B 000-103 tlDC(U)(a8CDma4 90 J Stack (3) 8 

9 420060 MUM! RVOER (U) (D) W MWT 10 8 10 SBanMUB 

ID 151662 INTBOrpajpfflDAMuoiaTBB .CradyMonfoB 

11 16-3410 HUFldWCUIOTR Flower 4S 5 W Woods 11 B 

12 060302 MAZZM&LLO (19) CQ) RlfoMG84 MBaM|5)UV 

13 665506 JQUSPBESafT (27) (D)M Ryan 3B3 D BfepUB 

14 600600 DISTANT CAWLSTY (43) (O) B P-svce 6 1 1D R«fcrian(7UB 

15 060000 HYM(RHBtSlOCAL(29KQjrvw«S>vfiRMi3 71(MAdBn»15B 

ktolnaiBi wb^s: 7a lOti True handfcap Ossw 0)nastf 7s 8S. Afy UX/wrt 
inmi we r.tei 

BETTHG: 5-lHsznBo, 6-1 Meadfe Brare, Uoc, 7-lSredre Conte, 8-lBaTaaafc, 

1A-1 Hoasebuto, Cannas Heart, 12-lrdhers. 


5 

SBKMIm MA1 UM R Hanoi B 3 

4 HWIWVVF (3A) RMhoiWR 5 

__Dw>trNdp)4 

6 

DASUL Q lean & 1— > _ 

PwdEddwyM 

7 



8 

66 SUPERCAL (7) D Bamh 8 1 

BDojIeS 

9 

10 

02 HSS BARC&DNA (8) M RX^aeeS 0 . 

S TOMTOM fM)UTflnytanfl Q 

WHofikfcU 

JPMdnsraiZ 




12 

NO CUSS R Kara 7 13- .. 

AAtackayll 

13 

33 WW HAPPENED WAS CD) M Meade 7 12 

M Henry (5) 7 

BETIMa: 76 tMat Happonod Wax, 02 Mtare Pbrit, H Sautota MtoBda, 7-1 So- 
panel, B-l Topetod, lD-ltarftBjve, Mrs Bareahna, 12-1 ottora. 

[o 4 Cl UfMPNt UMiibU SIAKtS (CLASS £3,450 
L±±^J added lin 4f 

1 12S244 AJDNR (20) Gay Kefeway 5 9 11 - - WJffOuerS 

3 

4 

5DUB0 Pn DREAM 09) p)M Ryan 5 9 10. . 
25C6C3- SHIMMY BOY (254) J Jenkre 4 99 

D am 17 

T Octal SV 

s 

350300 CHAKJE BHME 14) QB R Hans 6 9 9 


7 

8 

060002 BtSTRJRWAflDFRB)(3QLI«naejeHaI599JtaNONaRnil 
030000 SHYPADDY ISiKlfonnneBm-araai49B 1 










12 

0461 POUTMYSON (9) MChamon38'6 

BHrepealB 


U 53356b SOUTH EASTFSN FRHJ [67) (D) HCntn^a^ 588- 

12 506 CLASSIC AFFAIR (II) R Hare 3 B 8. 

13 060 RDRENIMO (Ed) B Hte 3 B 8 

14 420000 1DIAL RACK (20) R kfoam 4 8 7 — 

15 0210-00 DOUBLE RUSt (U) (C) T Ufe 4 8 6- 


Hrekfonefi9 

-ISdodrewd- 

BETnHB 4-1 MW Patch, S-l IridtoiaKkass, Norsang. 6-1 Dteosky, 10-1 Qtari- 
ana, Wria Plains. 12-1 Fkmntinn, 14-1 Mbao. 


4-15 


SELUNDGE CLAIMING STAKES (CLASS FJOW 
]) £2^50 6f 189yds 
035243 MU» (23» (D) T J Na«m 5 9 10 


040060 MARTKOSKY (23) G Baavay 10 9 6 

006000 NMOOD(9) K CuvW^ran-ftwn 4 9 2 _ 
004W- THEAUfitM 0254) MTonptoB 692. 

340000 JUSTMANU5 (16) (D) J BaJBH 490 

502053- L06E (305) D GflMcifb 4 9 0 

020-344 SCAtmURY PB) SlNbOte 38 13 

660006 HAMOND BAN62E (7) W Mur 4 8 7 

620600 PETITE ANNE (13) T 1^3 SO. 


Pad Oktay 6 

- — NDay5 

— CHaMky (7)4B 

PRobtanal 

Jtana Moffkdt (3) B 
r7V 


WMtaodi2 

TQuta>3 

Jtakl«nch9 


-9dactaed- 

BETlMte 7-2 Scathobay, 4-1 Hn, 62 Inffo, 5J. Knmato, ratte Anrto, 7-1 Mar- 
Bnoaky, 10-lottwv 


s3 8 6. 


13 000 DR C YPO N (32) M 

14 060000 LAHH (12) K hoy 3 8 6. 

15 204200 URB) B1ANG0HMN (3Q R bigan 3 8 
15 60460 TAKE WIE (47) N Wren 3 8 6. 

17 030006 BOSTON TEA MRIY (20) A Moore 3 8 3 

18 506 IBS FRRM (41) J Duntlp 3 8 3 


BETONft liter. 6-1 Fast Fnml Fred, 7-lPfo’a 

ton Veatnre, SBver tarter, 324 nttrera. 



-CavlyMonbZ 
^5 IMAwtatt 10 


4,45 

1 015105 

2 55604-5 

3 460060 

4 010055 

5 36000C- 

6 000200 

7 065400 

8 


SELUNDGE CLAIMING STAKES (CLASS F) (MV 
H) £2^50 6f 189yds 

MOON 5IRKE (UQ P) S naams B 9 ID MWteB 


t IO WlFOIlQEr W5BHT (12} C Baxfe 5 9 4 FateEddarySB 

RXGOnEN DANC&t U3) (Q R kipam 5 9 2 DRMeCBte3 

ROCKVUE HE (9) (tj fiJ) S Dow490 TQWaa 7 V 

SAFFIffiE SON P6Q (0) D Mom 4 9 0 . 


Poryl»yS4n,8-lC*- 


Stnwfe 2-1 


a45 


GLOVER INSURANCE SERVICES HANDICAP 
(CLASS E) £4y200 lm If 1A9ydS 


5.15 


Z45 


HOTH. BURST1N MAIDEN AUCTION STAKES 
(CLASS E) £4y200 2Y0 6f 

5 imERPflfitfTJRJoixnonHcMterenBS 1 Red 12 

0 CAPDUM PCARD (16) DCTBren 83. 

HSBSNANDWKSl9Riaman83 


_M Fenton 5 


1 

30an05 GU3RMNA (Ifi) (D| la^ Hprmc 4 10 D 

iwri 

2 

150430 6UESSIMAnON(33 (C0) JPaaoe7911 

6Bnrdwel5 

3 

100342 vrerPMOi Cll)Rrt2irCTi49B_ 

R Hague B 

4 

5 

■miiA. nunrsKT peal ran r rrsufcnr, « n h 

nayya 

6 

205101 trsmaUS8CSS[U)SDow4 96 

TQuInDiA 

7 

6640 are LITHE LAOr (228) J Bmnnn 4 DR 

FNattaaS 

B 

ldOCO-O NORSOm(14RAkBim4813 

SSmtoraU 

9 

5133S5 WHQEPtAMBIU) (OIBFl MBM3B13 

MFHna7 

ID 000600 NOBLE NEPTIBC (KB W fitneon 4 S 12 

R Price 1 


VHnOLHSMTOH HAU. 0a D Munay Srnoh 4 8 9 H Artaan 4 B 

BRM6TON KRSfY (47) C Snail 4 B 7 M Baird (0 IB 

UTlLEWfWUrPCtarte68 7 PPDtaphm2 

-8dednd- 

Hkb Stafire, 3-1 Detotafiri toripn. 4-1 BsctoBfoPta. B-l Ftnfetten 
Krtain UM. Sanddre Sea, 12-1 oBwk. 


SMEETHE MEDIAN AUCTION MAIDEN STAKES 
(CLASS F) £3AS0 3YO 61 189yds 
1 52525 BARANOV 011 DMunfo En voi 90 ACMkl 

3 0 COI/BtNOirS BD 06) MS LJB*I 9 D NAdtan4 

4 000 as) H a*®d0i 9 0 JfiriBS 

5 50 STOHISlAfSimCQterSD GNUS 

6 444222 VDLMGMAZAAD(9)D0Baen90 QBantetoBB 

7 3 C0IN10SSER 040) S VltaXS 8 9 W*fto*7 

B 00 INTODEBfpi)JBi(anaA«i89 P McCabe ^3 


BETnMU 5-4 Young I 
1 tain Debt, 201 ba 


, 7-2 Stane tatand, 01 ColBtMMflr, ]«. 


RACING RESULTS 


LEICESTER 

Z30: 3. K0M OF THE EAST (L Demi) 
13-8 tar 2. Red Nymph 6-1; 3. A0ie«a 
B-L 8 ran. Vh. 3<A. iM S8un) - tota: £2JO; 
£L6a £200. DP. £B.Oa CSF: £10£7. 

3^)0: 1L BuruMY (M Tabbutt) 3-1 p fov; 
2. «P*V Wowamama 3 ; 1 Jt fair, 3. Qnrtar 
And Dandy 4-L 6 ran- 2Vr. 2- (C Munay). 
THk £3.70: £2jOO, LL80. DR £9-00, CSF: 
pi a la- 

SJUh 1. ABEYR (F Rntdreoro 3-K 2L in. 
ogno Prince 9to tow; 3. Xuantan 7-2. 5 ran. 
nk. lVo. (M Jams). Tatm £4XKh £1-30, 
£230. Df: £4.70. CSR £9^40- 

AJOfc 3- SHARP CONSUL \C RUOBO 
15-2 2L Sattands 9-1; X Ro toe Symbol 
12-1; A. Western Stol2-Ll* ran. &-2f» 
Hawkate. 1^*, V?.(H Candy). 1Ue £940; 
£3-60, £2.00, £230, EZ30. DF: £59.40. 
CSFi £78.70. TO68SC £17736. This £245.70 


4y3ft 2. RQEL COUNTY U StBOti 10-11 
far. 2 , Eurobox Boy 25-1: 3. Trtenna 
16-1 12 mo. 2. 1 (D CDspnid Tbte CL 70; 
LllO, £3.90. £2.70. DF: £1630. CSF: 
£25.79. Trc: £37100 

5.00: 1 STRATEGIC PLOY (K Ffilfort) 
9-4 tov: 2. COMpato Pointer 12-1 3. Ski 
For GeW 17-2; 4. daeato BaBet lfl-1 IB 
ran. Vj. 2. (Mrs J Ramstien). Tote; £2^0; 
£2.00. £1.90, £2.40. £2-20. DF; £4860. 
CSF: £32*32. Tncast £2063)0 
Ptocepnts £124.10. Quwdpet £2140. 
Plena 0: £45.92. Place 5: £24.03. 

RSKAR 

13S: 1. REUWON (R Hts) evens tar, 2. 
FWBa ffMeaeret 11-8; 3. TOome 20- 1 B ran. 
ikiu HUS). Tate: £170; £110, £180. 
OF: £150. CSF: £2.75. 

5L4& 1. RESPECT A SECRET D Ifet- 

Umrell) 16-1- 2. BoMrifta Onaoge 14>l- a 


Saflyoraalfer 9-2 far; 4. Northern Clan 
25-1 38 ran. I'M, 3Va. IS Kentowefl). Tate 
£33.00; £500, £4.70. £160, £5.30 OF: 
£380.70. CSF: £20283. Tricase £108036. 
Tta £38960 (pool of £31183 te Ripen 7.45 
today). 

ajfi: 1JUCEAU Wearer) U-2: 2. Por- 
tend 6-1 3. bidder Trader 14-1 11 ran. 
5-1 co few Arm's Pearl . BrecongU Lad, Lady 
Shartfl (8th). Va. Vt U Soesre^. Tate £720: 
£2.00. £3.40. £350. DR £2180. CSF; 
£37.76. Trieast: £322.92 Tno: £63.60. NR: 
Ceianrine. 

3A& 1 ALABANG 0 CnamockJ 8-1 2. 
Bold Amuacmefa 25-1 1-Habota 7-1 U 
twn. 5-2 (cm Mareoesa. l>f». (M Crxno- 
Choi. Tote flfrflOs £3.00. 13.60. £160. 
DF: £135.80. CSF: £167.49. Tncasi: 
£1,36859, Trio: £363JO (£37146 to 
(Upon 7.4S today). 

4JL& 1 FDRdE IM Birch) 4-1 2. Phar 


Closer 20-1; 3. What JbB Wants 11-1 12 
ran. 15-8 fair Slap's Dancer i5thi. Vr, 3W». 
(P Caber, j. TMk £4.70. £1.10, £21.70, 
£2.50. DF: £108.90. CSF: £77.73. Tncast: 
£78607. TnE I156XO. NR: Fortuitous. Gav 

4J&1.ALREEH (RHiE>2-lt3v:2.Lady 
of Leisure 4-1; 3. Salty CM 10-1 ID nm. 
lVr. I'-h. U Gosden). Tate: £2.20; £1.50. 
£160. £2.10. DF: £550. CSR £1059. Trio: 
£195a 

S.15: 1 POETRY (PRDtvnSOn) 11-8 tsv: 

2. Evany 7-1 3. The Stager 103. 7 ran. 

3. r*. (M TompMnai- TMk £110; £1.70, 
£3. 10 M DF; £5/40. CSF: £1170. 

Jackpot net vron; 17300-25 to Fcihwtotre 


ntwapto- £127050. Qwralpnti £432.40. 
Ptoee 6 t £44181 noea & £409.40. 

Evening results, page 23 
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No sooner had India found a bowler than they lost a batsman 


The Texaco Trophy series which 
ended on Monday afternoon, was un- 
usually gripping. With England des- 
perate lo recover ihcir self-respect, 
ii had an importance that eludes the 
average biff-bang contest. And, as 
it turned out. there was not much 
biff and even less bang. 

All three matches were inter- 
rupted by rain and all the pitches 
favoured the seamens. England used 
two pinch-hitters, and one of them, 
■Misi air Brown, math: a hundred. This 
»ns magnificent - England's first onc- 
day cenluiy in 16 matches - but it 
wasn’t pinch-hitting. Brown’s 1 IS oc- 
cupied 137 balls: if he ever slaved in 
that long for Surrey, be would’make 
3th'. England’s score after 15 overs 
on Monday wai an old-fashioned 48 
for Z As if it was not bad enough to 
he called a down by the Times, poor 
Brown had tire embarrassment ofbe- 
ina praised for his maturity by Mike 
Atherton. Maturity? That's what 
Test matches are for. 

On Saturday, England's tally at 


the end of the pinch-hit period was 
or 3 on 12 1 


even worse 


riepinc 

- 23 for j on 1Z overs. 
Thai was the defining passage of the 
series. Being 23 for 3 is a long- 
standing English tradition. The nor- 
mal procedure is for Atherton 
and/or Graham Thorpe to haul 
them out of the mire, leaving the last 
six batsmen to drag them back into 
it This time, Thorpe battled through 
to the end, Matthew Maynard 
chipped in, Alec Stewart played like 
the senior pro he is, rather than the 
beginner be resembled on Thursday, 
and 23 for 3 became 162 for 4. 

England might not have done it 
without a helping band from the In- 
dians. It’s one thing to drop a catch, 
quite another not to go for one. In 
the 10th over, bowled by Venkatcsh 
Prasad, India did both: Atherton was 
put down by Mohammed Azhanid- 
din at second slip, and Thorpe of- 
fered an edge to the keeper, Nayan 
Mongia, which turned him to stone. 

England had other slices of luck. 
The dank weather could have been 


designed to smother the Indian 
spinners and to make England's 
seam attack seem attacking. Sachin 
Tendulkar totalled just 37 in his dues 
innings, and only once, on Sunday, 
was he defeated by a bowler, with 
Dominic Cork delivering the perfect 
outswinger. On Saturday he was shot 
down by friendly fire (run out by 
Vikram Rathore); on Thursday by 
an unfriendly umpire - Raj Julian, 
who mistook Peter Martin’s nip- 
backer for a boomerang. 

You don't make yoar own luck, 
but you can either make use of it or 
not. Thorpe put that narrow escape, 
and others, out of his mind and slow- 
ly took command. The conditions 
may have assisted England, but 
they read them well, bowling six 
overs of spin to India’s 39. 

The team was not quite un- 
recognisable from the World Cup. 
Atherton continued to struggle with 
the bat in his last 13 one-day in- 
ternationals he has averaged 12. 
Cork remained a fish half out of wa- 



TIM DE LISLE 


BEYOND THE 
BOUNDARY 

ter, like Wigan at Twickenham - a 
fine competitor playing the wrong 
version of the game. Thorpe re- 
mained a quiet mainstay: he never 
failed, always looked for singles, took 
two wickets with his dinky seamens, 
and should have pipped the resur- 
gent Chris Lewis to the England 
Man of the Series award. 

The role of the team with plenty 


of talent but little spirit or self- 
belief was taken by India. But not 
everything was Weak for them. On 
Thursday they had two bowlers 
whom England wanted to see off 
( Javagal Srinath and AnQ Rumble), 
and several who could be m£Dosd. By 
Saturday the two had become three. 
Prasad started moderately but gpt 
better. Hill, whippy and adept at the 
leg-cutter, he looks the finished ar- 
ticle. Yet be has nevernlayed a Test 
He could be India's Cork. 

No sooner had India found a 
bowler than they lost a batsman, un- 
less Nayjot Singh Sidhu can be per- 
suaded to rejoin the tour. If he does 
retire, his last act in international 
cricket will have been appropriate: 
he walked rather than wait for the 
third umpire's decision. 

En gland may be sorry to see him 
go. David Lloyd's research revealed 
tha t England had Sidhu caught at 
short teg three times in 1990. So the 
short leg went in on Thursday, Sid- 
hu braced himself for a going-over. 


and Lewis called his Huff with a fell- 
length ball which bowled him. Hav- 
ing already Mined bis keep by 
putting a smile back on England’s 
face, Lloyd was. showing a fine 
grasp of detail. He could be Eng- 
land’s Bob Woohner. 

A ft e r wards, Atherton played 
down the Lloyd effect, pointing out 

that England u$uaDy do well id home 
one-dayers. TTiis was quite true, but 
notquile couvinang-Engjandwere 
a different team, far mote pur- 
poseful and positive'. And Atherton 
was a different captain. For the first 
time, he was better in the field than 

at the crease. Asked a year ago if he 

would rather be remembered as a 
great r»ptain or batsman, Atherton 
said “a great batsman”. 

His usual steel was accompanied 
by ingenuity. The one time the In- 
dian batsmen were on top, he pro- 
duced Thorpe, like a banana skin. 
He not only posted that short leg, . 
but did the job himself. After Tfen- 
dnHcftr got off to a Oyer in the first 


game by whipping Cork off his legs, 
Atherton greeted him with a deep 
square leg in the second,, and re- 
stricted hun to six runs in 19 balls. 
Last year, by contrast, when Brian 
Lara was late-cutting England to 
shreds, Atherton rejected tt sug- 
gestion from John Edrichlhat he 
should post a wide third man, on the 
' grounds that it was too defensive. 

A great opportunity awaits h im 
how. After India, England face 
Pakistan, who arc sponger but in 
similar disarray, Zimbabwe, .the 
weakest Tfcsl team, and New 
Zealand, the second weakest. Even 
Ray Illingworth, whose remarks 
about Atherton tend to be edged 
with egotism, says that he is “be- 
coming a good captain’'. He has vast 
experience: this time next year, 
bad back permitting, he will equal 
Peter May's record of 41 Ttsts as 
cap tain. He could be England's Al- 
lan Border. 

' Tim de Lisle is editor of Wisden 
Cricket Monthly 


B&H CUP QUARTER-FINALS: Yorkshire cruise to an easy win while Warwickshire are taken to the brink 


Surrey brushed 
aside by Byas 


DAVID LLEWELLYN 


reports from The Oval 
Surrey 229 
Yorkshire 230-1 
Yorkshire win by nine wickets 


Surrey's abject day with bat and 
hull was encapsulated with the 
last shot of the match. Michael 
Bevan hoisted a Brendan Julian 
delivery into the ionosphere to- 


wards David Ward at deep mid- 
wickcL He ran in, appeared to 
have the situation and the bail 
well in hand, but spilled the 
chance and Bevan completed the 
two runs needed for victory. 

David Byas, the Yorkshire 
captain, who had been sub- 
jected to jeers for not setting up 
a run chase in the rain-wrecked 
Championship match the pre- 
vious day at Canterbury, was this 
time the target of cheers as he 


Elworthy turns 
feast into rout 


DEREK PRINGLE 


reports from Old Trafford 
Gloucestershire 158 
Lancashire 11-1 


The loss wns decisive, but not 
as much as the bowling of 
Stephen Elwvtrlhy, Lancashire's 
South African replacement for 
Wasim Akxam. In the space of 
his 10 allotted overs, he took 
four for 14. turning a game that 
started as a run least into a rout 
as Gloucestershire were dis- 
missed for I5S on another rain- 
blighted day. 

In recent times, overseas 
players have been considered 
crucial to u county's fortunes, 
and before this game the hopes 
of Lancashire's supporters can- 
not have been raised by the in- 
auspicious start from Elwortliy. 
who was twice dropped from 
early B&H games. 

However, if the tall 31-year- 
old all-rounder from Northern 
Transvaal was left out on those 
occasions to accommodate 
Glenn Chappie, yesterday lie 
was preferred, and with some 
justification, too. 

Brought on in the eighth 
over, alter Peter Martin's atro- 
cious opening spell had given 
Gloucestershire a roaring start 
- thev - were 5» without loss af- 
ter lit overs, Elworthy imme- 
diately gave his captain some 
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IT’S NOT TOO LATE TO ENTER 

GET THE INDEPENDENT TOMORROW OR FRIDAY TO 
REGISTER FOR THE SPANISH GRAND PPIX AND YOU 
COULD WIN TICKETS TO SiLVERSTONE 

PLUS OUR OVERALL CHAMPION AT THE END OF THE 
GRAND PRIX SEASON WILL WIN A DRIVE (N A 
GRAND PRIX CAR 


much-needed control by hitting 
the pilch hard and bowling a 
tight line. 

A simple formula, it only 
started paying dividends fol- 
lowing lan Austin's dismissal of 
Nick Trainor, a recent debutant, 
who edged behind to Warren 
Hegg, the first of five catches by 
the Lancashire keeper. 

A seemingly benign dismis- 
sal it opened the floodgates and 
in the space of eight overs 
Gloucestershire lost six wickets 
for 23 runs, four of them to El- 
worthy, who started his haul by 
yorking Tbny Wright, the visi- 
tors' top-scorer with a beauty. 

There was little resistance 
from the middle-order apart 
from Jack Russell, who made it 
look as if he was playing in a 
snakc-piL Certainly there was 
movement, but nothing outra- 
geous, and a 39-run last-wicket 
partnership between Court- 
ney- Walsh and Martin Ball 
showed what could be achieved 
with the necessary graft. 

With the game unable to go 
beyond 8pm, Lancashire had 27 
minutes to bat - a daunting 
prospect in faltering light 
against someone as potent as 
Wilsh. But as the lanky Ja- 
maican took an over or two to 
warm up, his new-ball partner, 
Andy Smith, struck in his first 
over, removing the Lancashire 
captain, Mike Whtkinson. with 
a ball that would have surely 
have been a leg-side wide. 


went up to collect his first Gold 
Award after savaging a sorry 
Surrey attack for his first cen- 
tury in the competition and his 
highest one-day score. 

Darren Bidcaell must have 
been an unhappy man. He failed 
to bold a fairly straightforward 
chance at square leg when Byas 
was on IS. The bowler was 
Martin Bicknell and his body 
language was unprintable. 

By the 15th over, when the 
partnership was broken, Michael 
Vhughan bad contributed 36 to 
the 94-run stand, he then square 
drove Joey Benjamin’s fifth ball 
straight to Chris Lewis in the 
gully. It was the only bright 
spot for the rejuvenated England 
ail-rounder, whose own bowling 
came in for a severe m anting - 
his eight overs realising 59 for the 
Yorkshire cause. 

Byas was contemptuous of 
everyone and everything. H is 
near three-hour innings con- 
tained 18 boundaries off the 103 
deliveries he faced and he had 
the satisfaction of sharing an un- 
broken second-wicket partner- 
ship of 136 with Bevan. 

Sir Lawrence Byford, the 
Yorkshire president, has bad a 
chat with Sachin Tendulkar and 
further talks are planned with 
aview to persuading the Indian 
Test batsman to return to the 
county next yean on yesterday’s 
performance by the Australian 
Bevan, he will have a hard act 
to follow. Bevan’s unbeaten 65 
was his fourth successive Ben- 
son and Hedges half-century 
this summer and his sixth in a 
total of eight Cup appearances. 

The savaging Benjamin re- 
ceived at the hands of Bevan in 
his 10th and final over was un- 
believable - five fours, one off 
a no ball - which left his figures 
in shreds. And that was also an 
appropriate description of the 

Surrey innings. 

The bjg bitters were not so 
hot and the Surrey total was at 
least 70 too low. Alistair Brown 
and Graham Thorpe hit 40, but 
instead of great beginnings, it 
marked their end. 

There was a brief flourish 
from Lewis and Martin Bicknell, 
but losing the toss and having 
to bat on a pitch which offered 
the Yorkshire seamen a fair 
amount of help made their task 
next to impossible. 



Glamorgan fall 
short as Reeve 
fashions revival 


HENRY BLOFELD 


Richard Stemp celebrates the faS of another Surrey wicket yesterday Photograph: Peter Jay 


reports from Glamorgan 
Warwickshire 239 ‘ 
Glamorgan 227 . 
Warwickshire win by 12 runs 


Warwickshire will soon no 
longer be welcome visitors at 
Sophia Gardens. Last year, 
they beat Glamorgan there in 
the Champi onship arid the Sun- 
day League before over- 
whelming them in the NatWest 
semi-finaL Now, iff theBenson 
and HedgfeCmu they pinched 
a victory ffom^eir hpMsatthd 
very last itememfe a 

testimony iytife fi&Qfrrifc&af 
' A- 

left Wafmcjts£i$!- M<$ 
reached 239 cm a pitch wfthan 1 
awkward Bounce ft lookoois if 
it woukfbe a winrriti^ sotirte with 
something to spare. 'IfrisfoasW- 
deriined when, fe the 23rd over 
of their innings, Glamorgan 
had sank to 80 far 5, Reeve hav- 
ing taking 3 for? in 18 balls with 
his medium-paced all-sorts. 

Ottis Gibson now joined 
Matthew Maynard and in the 
next 22 overs they pot on 136 
with some lovely controlled tut-, 
ting and made tight of the con- 
ditions. Maynard began by 
dancing down the pitch to the- 
first ball he received from 
Reeve afad driving ft over mid- 
off for four. He was positive 
throughout his innings and yet 
managed to eliminate those 
moments of recklessness which 


have so often caused his down- 
fell on important occasions. 

Gibson timed the ball well 
and his three straight-driven 
sixes were a ddighL The running 
between the wickets was good 
too, and when the 200 came up 
in the 44th over, a Glamorgan 
victory was looking a formality. 

In the 45th over, Gibson 
came down the pitch to Shaun 
Pollock and flashed him in the 
air to Dominic Ostler at deep 
oover. In the next over, Darren 
Thomas skied an unwise puB off 
Gladstone Small to midwicket 
and m Small’s next over came 
the decisive blow. Maynard 
played round his pad and was 
Ibw, although he seemed to 
thinkhe bad contact with his bat 

Glamorgan’s last two now 
had to score 19 for victory and 
ft was too much for them. The 
game ended in the penultimate 
over when Doug Brown had Cbl- 
in Metson caught behind cutting, 
and penetrated Steve Barwick’s 
sketchy forward push to the 
next ball which hit his off stump. 

When Warwickshire batted at 
the start having been put in. 
Brown, who came in at the faLfc>, 
of the first wicket, played sonw: 
powerful strokes, making 44 in 
34 balls. The rest of the innings 
centred round Ostler, who bat- 
ted carefully and with great 
sense, although there was one 
moment of destruction when he 
ulled Walkin over midwicket 
f six. He received useful sup- 
port from Reeve and Graham 
Welch and won the Gold Award. 


£ 


Bailey leads Northants by example 


MICHAEL AUSTIN 


reports from Northampton 
Northamptonshire 293-7 
Kent 108-4 


Three wickets m seven devas- 
tating balls from They jPen- 
berthy and Kevin Curran in the 
gloaming made Northampton- 
shire favourites to reach the 
Benson and Hedges Cup semi- 
finals when this enthralling, al- 
though ram-affected match, 
resumes today. 

Kent need another 186 from 


29.1 overs to win, a tall order 
after Rob Bailey, the North- 
amptonshire captain, made 105 
not out from 129 balls to become 
a candidate for a remarkable 
fourth consecutive Gold Award. 

The phrase “pinch-fritter*’ is 
in vogue and so are the zealots 
doing it, although David CapeL 
with 63 from 45 balls, inducting 
1 1 fours, prefers the label of ag- 
gressive opener to that of slog- 
ring technician. Matthew 
Fleming’s 40 from 23 balls was 
scored from a similar fiery bat, 
bnt while Bailey sustained 
Capel’s launch, Kent are still 


looking to Trevor W^rd in a sim- 
ilar capacity. 

Ward reached a circumspect 
unbeatea 31 while those around 
him perished, notably Graham 
Cowdrey from Penberthy*s 
booming inswinger and Carl 
Hooper, caught athletically at 
mid-off by John Emburey, 43, 
the chief coach turning theory 
intopractice. . 

Nigel Uong was bowled by a 
perfect delivery from Curran 
and Kent’s dazzling 56 without 
loss from five overs seemed like 
ancient history. Paul Thylor, 
punished for 35 from three 


overs, mostly by Fleming, dis- 
appeared from the attack, just 
as Martin McCague had feded 
into the outfield, and did not 
complete his allocation after 
Capel’s onslaught. • 
BaOey roared to a centmy with 
a six over square leg off Flem- 
ing midway through the final 
over of an innings also featuring 
Mai Loye, Penberthy and 
Richard Montgomerie. Pen- 
berthy added 40 in five overs with 
Bailey for the seventh wicket, 
after Russell \terren and Mont- 
gomerie had been run out at the 
bowler’s end through the sharp- 


ness of Hooper and McCague. 
Any cosy notions that North- 
amptonshire cherished about 
impregnability were dented by 
Fleming, whose 16-bali half- 
century against Yorkshire earlier 
this week was the fastest in 
Sunday League history. He was 
bowled middle and leg by a fufl- 
lensth in-ducker from Curtly 


If Kent lose today, os seems 
probable, Northamptonshire, 
with nine straight wins in 
limited overs this summer, will . 
have designs on winning this 
trophy after a 16-year gap. 


CRICKET SCOREBOARD 


Benson and Hedges Cap 
Quarter-finals 

(One day matches) 

Gtamof«aa v Wamidcsttr* 

Gtenwgan non mss 
WMWICKSMRE 

NMK Smith c TTxxnas 6 Watfun 3 

N V Krvgfit bWatWn „ 10 

D S? Brown O Butcher 44 

DPQsaerbOoft .85 

T L Penney e James b Butcher- ^_3 

•D A Reeve « Metson b Barwiek 26 

S M Pollock run out 4 


M W A tejne c Hags b Wufcraon 0 

RP Devs run out — . 10 

MCJ Bole Hegg bWsttfnson 25 

-CAVtoWinotbut ai 


(w7 nb2) ... 


Dm mural 

ftfc 1-52 2-S2 3-59 4-66549 6-75 7- 
828-98 9-1X9. 

Score at 15 ernne 64 for 3. 

Bewfinr Austin 10-0-41-2; Mertn 10-2- 
49-0; Ehtesnhy 104^144; Utettraon 95- 
0*33-3: YMes 7-1-21-0. 


Score at 15 Over* 85 for 4. 

Bowing fto date): taytor 3-035-0: Am- 
brose 5-0-27- u Outran 73-1-26-1; Pen- 
bertfw 5-2-13-2. 

Umphes: J-0 Bond ewJ6 l Burgess. 

Serrey v Ybrfcrt lr e •• 

THE OWL: Y&rfatoke won by nine wfcfc- 


r< 


Dravttf i (rani . 


.17 


Gangjfy e Pnchart b kani 51 

S Joafti tow b Iran 22 

Uemekesh Prasad not out .6 

X. 


P Mhembrer e Law b bani 

tontaropify RajU nosoot 

Extras flbo w3nb6). 


— X 
XA 


WricsMn won toss 


G VMsfcfi c Thomas b Bannck .. 

A F Giles CWgttonb Croft 

GCSmaB tuft out 


M A Atherton not out — X 

*M WMknson not out 4 

EXtree (ntfi) 2 


D M Want e Monfs b 
AD Brown cVau&ian 
*tA J Stewart & Sherwood 


Hanley 23 

i & White 40 

a 


•24 nxal per 0 , 04 over*) . 


tKJ Piper not out 


Extra* (3)13 w6 nb6). 
Total (483 oters). 


-25 


-239 


MB 1-5 2-32 3-68 4^t 5-143 6-151 7- 

218 8-229 9-238 

Scan st 15 own: 66 tor 2. 

Bowfc* Waoon 10-2-35-2; Gftun 9-0- 
56-0: Thomas 50-23-0; Butcher 6-0-21- 
2; croft 73-0-37-2; Bannck 100-49-2. 

GLAMORGAN 

SP James cProerb Pollock 11 

KUomscPrperb Reeve 38 

G P Butcher few b Small 9 

•MPMapertflbwbSfliM _75 

p A Coney c ana b Reeve 2 


RDBCroftcftparbBeew_- _1 

0 D Gtoson c OstJer b PoOods .68 

S D Thomas cQKferbSmafl X) 

t C P Metson c P(per b Broun 4 

S L Watkx not out _2 

S R Sams*, b Brown _n 

Extras (tol wlO n& 6 ], 17 

TbWf4&3ower«l 227 


Wb 1-312-603-67 4-78 580 6-216 7 
?20 8-221 9-227. 

Scare at 15 ovM; 66 tor 2. 

Bowht PbDock 10-0-51-2; BtwnS^-l- 
37-2: Reeve 101-39* Smafi 0025-3: 
Wetdi 00400 Qtes 3-0230: Smrth 1- 
0-13-0. 

Unedras: A A Jones end T E Jesry. 

l an caUfr w v Wwewtwl fts 

OLD TRAFK1R0 
Laneasfm won ms 
GLOUCESIERSMtE 

A J Wnpt b Dwxthy 26 

N J Haror c Hegg b Austin 25 

A M Smith c watkinsan b Ehronhy ..7 

R J Cu.-*Sh b Wadansan _..l 

THCHancoAcHegRbEworttw 6 

tR C Russes C Hegg a Austin ..... .24 

A Syrr ond s tow t Gwont^ .4 


Tb tafcj PCawlwN H Wrt HWft K 0 0 
Ltoyd. N J SpeeA, f\V K Hegg, | D Austin. 
S Bnwrthy. Y j Martin. G >tes. 

UnrotraK B Dudtaston and V a HdUbk. 

iwtoauipwainn vr Met 

NORntAMPTON: Kent, wftfi Mxwfctats 
stancmg, rrafee 186 ran* off 29 l 1 
overate beat i 

UA 

Kent won kiss 
NORTHAMPTWSHSRE 

D J Capet c Pater b Eatwn ...63 

A ftw3wn c Marsh b Thon^aon 0 

*R J BaUey not ait 105 

M B Loye ibw b PMd - i AS 

K M Cwnn b Eeihsm ,...15 

tR J Wtanwi run out _____._0 

R R Moragomene iwi out' 25 

A L Pweertfry c Cowdrey b Rwwig J24 

J E &nburey not out ; 9 

Extras ffi>l wB) • • 9 

Tbtal Ctor T, 50 overs)-*. — _I 293 

Mb 1-11 2-T6 3163 4-184 5-185 6- 
2307-270. 

Did not bat J P -E^tor. C E L Ambrose. 
Score at 15 wera: 88 tor 2. 

Bnvfag McCaAie 7-045M: Thompson 
0038-1: E*etn 10038-2: Bemkig 30 
0-58-1; Hooper 4-0-28-0; Pete! 50-27- 
1; Cowdrey 8-0-4541 
KENT 

T R Vtad not out — -31 

M V Ftening b Ambrose M 

C L Hooper c Emburey b fatxntv 9 

G R CowSey c Wsran b Penberthy 0 

N J Uong b CUnan L 0 

Jfi 


GP Thorpe b Stamp 41 

A J Hofloate tow b Stamp 12 

0 J Btt*ne9 c end b Sheraood 24 

CCLmfccBakaybGouh 32 

B P Jutan candb Stvenrood 2 

M P Bidvidl C Kafcay b White 32 

R M Pearson not out 12 

J E Benjamin c Bfsa b Gou&i 3 

Extras 007 w 5 rt>t) XB 

total (AaSbvart) 729 

Mb 1-47 2-60 3844-115 5*148 6-167 
7-166 0208 9-222. 

Score aft 15 mwk 84 tor 3 
B ow fcfr Googh 930-44-2; Hwttey IO- 

2- 32-1: Sttvenood 10-2-41-3: WWte 10- 
056-2: Stemo 0043i Motra 1-030. 

nmotK 

*D a«s ret out - j~.. — 116 

M P Vau^ien c Lrtia b Ber^eaYin _^J36 

U G Sevan not out M — 65 

Extra* Cto3*are8j 13 

total (tor 1, mowta)^, 230 

fatl-94. 

Did not bet A McGrath. C White. tR J 
Bake* AC tabs. OGougi. PJ Hartley. 
CEWStanibQd, RDStemp.' • 

Score at IS OMtre: 94 for l.- 
Bowflne m P Bdnet 40-200: lews 8- 
0500; Jdwt 61-0-31-0: HofioaM&O- 
37-0 Benamro 10-2-531; Pearson 

3- 0-18-0. ‘ 

Unroireac KJ tyons tmd P WBe* 

Tritley’s OiaKeoge SaHes 

(flrsr (toy or mn»: nadtoc HO) 


lotal ^or8 dec, 85 overs) 320 

Mb 1-7 2-99 3146 4-210 5-252 0312 

7-313 8-319- 

Dfcl DOt bat N D HtevBm. 

8owft« Cowan 17-357-0: Andrew 7-1- 
15-1; bani 13337-4: Sucfi 17-1-730: 
Law 9-2-26-1; CMOS 1B-372-2; Graystro 
*03341 

ESSEX -Ftest tented 
0 D J Robnsorr not out 1 

APGnyaonntxout 


total (for 0, 05 nan] 1 

to bat: N Hunan. S G Law, ’P J Pridani. 
R C tram, tR J RoObis, P M Sueti, S J W 
Andwa A P Conan, J H OSds. 

BowfinC t*° date): V en t aku b Prasad 
0.5-01-0. . 

UropeeK D R snetJhert and H D Bay. 
SECOND XI CHAMPX)NSW(rirat (toy of 
three; tnrtefit tJ3|- Am rnemoutfiSportx 
Club: H a n ipgltee 95 <H R i Trump 4-14) 
and 12 tor 0> Somerset 119 (J C tWtar 
61). Soot taeto: Essex 333 farS dee (P 
RSnmrUSTB J Hyem 79} v Middesec. 
St rat ford tow to o * W&wicksftire 135 
(br 1 (W G Khan 73no} v Sussex. 


TODAY’S 

NUMBER 




Si 


X2 


M A Ealham not out 

Extra* (bi R 16 wi nb4) — 

total (for ^ 205 arar^—. 

Fefc 1-58 2-79 379 4-80. _ 
to befc M J VMtoc *t5 A MaratwM J 
McCague, MW Petri. J 8 D Thompafirt. 


-108 


OfiMSRMSc Enaxara 1 for 0 in ra- 
tio todfe 1 * f5r***»to6* totte of 320 
r 8 (teetered, 
tndii twn toss 
BffilA - First inning 
A D Jadeja c ftoftre b Andrew 1 

V Rettsw c Such b Chto ^.55 

SVManjrelwbCHte 

*S R Tendulldr c Such blew „74 


The - : amount in lire 
(£130,000) that each Italian 
player ^ win recaveforriaKBji 
m Euro -96. Thcy .wfll 
30Qm fire for coming second 
but riotfring if they do not 
readi. the finaT at Wsmbley 
on30 June* 


Indian management 
fails to sway Sidhu 


Nayjot Sidhu, one of India’s 
most experienced Tfest players, 
has decided not to reconsider 
his sudden decision to retire 
from international cricket, 
writes Derek Pringle. 

A meeting with the team’s 
management in Chelmsford 
fetied to get him to ch ange his 
mind, and he has packed his 
bags wafting for the opportunity 
to fly home. The problem, it 
seems, revolves around Sid- 
hu's deteriorating relationship 
with his captain, Mohammad 
Azhanrddin. Repeatedly drop- 
ped tty Azharuddin from India’s 
one-day ades, Sidhu feekfae has 
been made a scapegoat for the 
side's indifferent results. 

001 the first time 
Sidhu has been involved in 
controversy, fo 1988, he was in- 
votved m an early case of road 
rage, m which a man was killed. 
Charged with causing death by 
a rash and negligent act, the case 
was dropped by the Indian 

potofyearteterafterafriend 

of Sidhu s - the car's driver - 
wasjafled for manslaughter. 

• The controversy, however 
jmgeis on and the victim’s fam- 
fly are now pursuing a civil ac- 
tion against the Tfest batsman. 
It is a situation that has made 

it necessary for Sidhu to seek 

police permission to leave India 


and come on tour. His sudden 
departure has left his team in 
a bit of a pickle, and they go into 
next week’s Test match at Edg- 
baston without an experienced 
opening batsman. Instead of 
sending for another batsman, 
India have called up Salil 
Ankola, a seam bowler, though 

he amaarentlywasafreaclyon his 

way before Sidhu decided to 
quit. He will join the party in 
Leicester on Saturday. 

The acting captain Sachin 
Tendulkar, Vikram Rathore 
and Saurav Ganguly enjoyed 
some batting practice yesterday 
as India faced a depleted Essex 
■rttack on the op ening day of 
their Tetley Challenge match at 
Chelmsford. The trio each 
scored half-centuries tn help the 
tourists to 320 for 8 declared. 

Rathore led the way trith 95, 
hitting four sixes among his 10 
boundaries, lhadulkar followed 
with 74, but he will have been 
disappointed not to have 
readied three figures against an 
attack lacking Mark Uott, who 
was rested, and deprived of 
Sieve Andrew for the final two 
sessions. Gan truly chimedfin 
with 51. ^ 

Essex scored one without 
loss from five deliveries before 
bad tight ended play three- 
quarters of an hour early. 
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'McCarthy leaves door 
open for Keane’s return 


Football 


^rganfj 
ons reviv; 


ADAM SZRETER 

Rxjy Keane was yesterday re- 
laxing and watching the cr icke t 
between the showers at Old 
TrafTord as Mick McCarthy was 
disciplining him after going ab- 
sent without leave from the Re- 
public of Ireland squad. 

The temperamental Man- 
chester United midfielder has 
been dropped from Ireland’s 
forthcoming tour of the United 
States after failing to turn up for 
McCarthy's testimonial in 
Dublin on Sunday and for 
tonight's friendly against Por- 
tugal at Lansdowne Road. 

But McCarthv 'jaiissed ear- 
lier reports _u*.i Keane had 
been suspended and stripped of 
the captaincy. “It is rubbish to 
suggest I have stripped Roy of 
the captaincy and banned him 
foT six games,** McCarthy said. 


“He has never been captain 
apart from when he took over 
in that one match from Andy 
[lbwnsen(f| — so how can he be 
stripped of the captaincy?” 

Keane had apparently been 
on holiday with his girlfriend in 
Capri, but returned to Man- 
chester yesterday to watch the 
cricket, rather than go to 
Dublin. Keane, who was sent 
off in McCarthy’s first match in 
charge against Russia in March, 
finally contacted his manager 
late yesterday afternoon. 

*Tve had to make this deci- 
sion now because we need to 
know where we stand for the 
summer,” McCarthy said. 
“Now I want to see him and sort 
all this out 

“If be turns up in the next day 
or two and he is fit he could stQl 
be involved in the two games we 
have against Croatia on Sunday 
and Holland in Rotterdam n«rt 
TUesday. I need Jbhn to show the 


desire to play for his country. 
If I see that I wiQ deal with the 
situation 

*T am not saying the door is 
still open to America for him 
because I’ve named my squad 
of 20 for that trip and Ahn Ker- 
naghan is coming with us in- 
stead of Roy. But things can 
change. Yon can gst knocks that 
make you change your plans. 

“The Tnajp thirty tho ugh t is 
that I need players who want to 
break their necks to play for 
their country. 1 have got to see 
that commitment from Roy 
like I’ve seen it from other play- 
ers. 1 have to pay respects to 
them in the decisions Intake.” 

McCarthy has named two 
new caps in tonight’s starting 
line-up - David Connolly, the 
18-year- old Watford striker, 
ana Villa midfielder Gareth 
FarreOy, who steps up from the 
Under-21 squad. Paul McGrath 
loses the chance of bis 83rd cap 


Goram stakes his claim 


b>HIL SHAW 


reports from Miami 

Andy Goram comes face to face 
with Faustino Asprilla here 
tonight when Scotland, edging 
towards their tournament line- 
up in the last friendly before 
Euro 96, take on Colombia in 
the Orange Bowl 

Goram. the Rangers goal- 
keeper, is starting a game for 
Scotland for the first tune since 
December 1994. He has since 
played only half a match, in 
Denmark last month, but his re- 
call in place of Jim Leighton may 
well he a pointer to Craig 
Brown's preference for the finals. 

The Scotland manager, ever 
reluctant to let forthcoming op- 
ponents know anything of his 
plans, would not be drawn on 
who would be his first choice in 
England. Given, however, that 
Brown previously stated his in- 
tention to play his strongest 
team in Miami, the inclusion of 


Goram looks significant indeed. 
Judged solely on ability and 
technique, Goram would be an 
automatic selection, notwith- 
standing Leighton’s record of six 
dean sheets out of six in the qual- 
ifying group. However, the for- 
mer seems to need to feel right 
- be pulled out of a vital game 
with Greece last year pleading 
that he was not “mentally at- 
tuned” - and Brown is now ap- 
parently satisfied on that score. 

Gordon Durie, Scotland’s 
scorer and best pJayer in the de- 
feat by the United States on 
Sunday, is troubled by a muscle 
spasm in his neck. Scott Booth 
is suffering from what Brown 
termed “fiery feet” (blisters), but 
they have emerged as the prob- 
able striking partnership and the 
management are anxious to use 
them in tandem again. 

The Colombians, whose 0-0 
draw in England last September 
provided Brown with his video 
viewing last night, are themselves 
gearing up for an i m portant 


match. Next Sunday they 
away to Peru in the Wodd < 
having opened their campaign 
with a 1-0 win over Paraguay. 

Asprilla, who escaped the 
frayed nerves of Newcastle to 
score the winner, is expected to 
start tonight. Carlos Vblder- 
rama, s till sporting h»ir lilM* an 
exploding root vegetable, is also 
present, but Goram need not 
worry about Colombia’s goal- 
keeper charging into his terri- 
tory at set-pieces. Despite 
hitting a post with a free-kick 
Bolivia in March, Rene 
dta has not made the squad. 

samjWD (prottfote): G onoi 
wood {Tanantarn). Handiy QSacfcbun), Boyd 
(feta* BotajrtChetaea). IfcCtf (Raiffe). Mb* 
Mftstar (Loom. CoBra (fetfc), T McXtatay 
tCett cfc Booth (Aberdeen) Data (Ranflus). 

■ Craig Brown is to lead Scot- 
land in their 1998 World Cup 
qualification campaign after 
accepting a two-year extension 
to his contract The dedson will 
be ratified on Monday when the 
fall committee gets together at 
a meeting of the Scottish Foot- 
ball Association coundL 


through a hamstring injury and 
has been sent bade to his club, 
Aston Villa, for treatment 

Stuart Pearce yesterday 
broke off from his Euro 96 
preparations to agree a new 
contract with Nottin gham For- 
est The England left-back, 
who had a year of his current 
contract to run, has agreed a 
three-year deal which win take 
him up to the age of 37. 

Liverpool have been spumed 
in an approach for utility player 
Jean-Christophe Marquet, who 
plays for former European 
champions Marseilles. Officials 
at the French dub, newly pro- 
moted bade to tie Fn^ Division, 
said Liverpool had offered 
around £L3m fix the 23-year-okL 

REPUBLIC OF ROLAND (* Portugal. DtMa, 
toniKlit): Own (BtacKbun); Craminffaui 
QMmbtedon), fawpai (Man Ottf. Kta- 
aa Blackburn). Ftamtqg tMWdJesbroygrt. 
Hetamta (Portsmouth). Townsend (As- 
ton VBa, copt), FsneJty (Aston Villa). Pla- 
tan (Chetsea). Ctacarino (Marsaittes), 
conmfly (wattonJ). 

Fans flock to 
see Germans 
in Belfast 


Northern Ireland entertain 
Germany in Belfast tonight in 
a friendly which has caught the 
imaginati on of the Ulster pub- 
lic. The Windsor Pi&rk “Kop” 
has been re-opened, allowing an 
extra 5,000 fens to be accommo- 
dated on the terraring. A crowd 
of over 15,000 is expected. 

Germany^ coach, Berti 
Vogts, admits knowing little 
about Northern Ireland, who 
lost their last two friendlies at 
borne to Sweden and Norway. 
However, he win need no re- 
minding that the hosts boast a 
formidable record a gainst his 
side: being undefeated in their 
last three meeting with tm> wins 
and a draw to their credit 

Northern Ireland’s manager, 
Biyan Hamilton, who names his 
ride today, said: “If we can’t all 
be motivated for a game like 
this, we shouldn’t be in the 
business.” 


Scotland get off to high-scoring start 


Rugby Union 


-Wanganui 

Scotland 


13 

49 


Scotland made a successful 
start to their New Zealand tour 
yesterday with a comprehensive 
defeat of Third Division Wan- 
ganui at Cooks Gardens. 

Scotland had almost all the 
possession, and their coach, 
Richie Dixon, said that his ride 
“tried to play almost too much 
rugby". However, Dixon was 
pleased with a number of areas 
of his side’s performance. 


notably the set-piece play, and 
the efforts of the newcomer Nick 
Broughton at open-ride flanker. 

Graham Ellis, who should 
have played, withdrew from 
the team an hour before kick- 
off because of flu and his place 
was taken at hooker by Kerin 
McKenzie. “It was a big deci- 
sion for him to make. I hope 
that be wil] be fit for the game 
on Friday night,” Dixon said. 

The Scots other tour debutant 
was the full-back Stuart Lan g , 
who, after missing three kicks m 
a nervous start, finished with 
four conversions and two pen- 
alty goals. A reverse pass by 


?s two tries. The first came 
from a set-piece move, Eric 
Peters picking up from the base 
of the scrum before feeding his 
Bath dub-mate Andy Nicol, 
who put the Scotland left wing 
in unopposed. 

A tiy ty Damian Cronin from 
his own hue-out take and a con- 

the score dong before'lsr^ 
ham Sfaid released OaigJoiner 
for try number four. After the 
break, Peter Walton charged 
over from a penalty move, 
Peters took a pushover try and 
Andy Nicol completed the rout 


by scoring from dose range. 
Scotland now move on to 
Whangerei to prepare for what 
will be a for tougher match 
against Northland on Friday. 

WangMHA Trim GutJhu*. tenets. Penalty 
Natans. SwBe wfc 'WesStMfcZ Qonh, Jonor, 
Ntcd, Potto. Vfttan. Cotaoratans: Lang 4. 
PeonUm Lang 2. 

W taff nufc J Natan® A Nq&cu. J Hmrtfn, G 
Urns. R Gedye; E Haharu, S Brown: V 
Karans, AEdvanta.A BA G Sum*. M WM, 
A Rems, K Whale (capti, J Gutsofl- 
5cottand:S tang (HeouTS H>); C Jotnar PM- 
ime), C ShM (MBkcen), I Jantaie (Suing Gout- 
1*9, D Stank (Bmffmuk}; Q Tttwnesnd 
fonhampson, capt), A Meal (Bath); D MKon 
(Batty. GEBs(Q*W).B Stewart (Edrtugh 
Academicals). D Crate (Bouses). S Moray 
(Ecfafauff Acsdanacata), P Walton (Newcas- 
tle), E Raters (Bath), N Breaghtna (Mefcrae). 
Beptec w tes K lacan (StMng Ctwty). R 
Edfcaecc (tendon ScofBBti). 0 A nmtio nt INbw- 
eastto). B Raontak fHwndd. T Smitfi (Wet- 
sontav). K McKranta (Sthteg County). 


SPORTING DIGEST 


Irish land wild Rover series 


if* 


10 


wQ - 


A rose by any other name 
smelled as sweet to the Irish 
yesterday as the 41ft Surfin’ 
Shoes, in the hands of Johnnie 
McWiUiam, weathered atro- 
cious conditions and took the 
big boat prize in the Rover 
Series at Thrbert, Loch Fyne, 
writes Stuart Alexander: 

The same boat won its class 
last year, then sailing as Geoff 
Howison’s Local Hero, and de- 
rivatives of it promise to do ru- 
minate the Commodores' Cup 
-“'contest in the Solent in July. 

On a day when the Scots were 
being made to fight for their 
honour, the only man threaten- 


ing to spoil the Irish victory, Chris 
Bonar, was one of four to have 
his yacht dismasted by winds 


THE IN] 


» ay a 


SDENTl 


CRICKET 


: International j 
i: : Toiirtine- 1. 
'0891 B81j4a5: 

? All d&U|lti&4 
News aikT Kestglfs 
0®91 S25v075| 


Durham .£0891 £2*331 
Essex > 08M 5Z£3g2 

Glanporgiti W915SS373 

Gloucs. 0891-525374 
Hampshire 0891525375 
Kent f 0891521376 
Lancashire 089T 5253^7 
Leics. : 0891 525378 

Middlesex 0891525,379 
0891 525 380 
0891 525 381 
0891 525 382 
0891 52^383 

«891 525384 

0«91 525:385 
' STT; :3rt9l 5253$6 
-:0891 525387 

teWi >ta AW)te n tete n .iumibwtetw« 


Nortbants 

Notts. 

Somerset 


and gusting to nearly 40. 
made him third overall as an- 
other Irish boat, Roy Dickson's 
Cracklin' Rosie, took second. 

The home team at least won 
class one, with Keith Law- 
rence’s Playback putting in a 
powerful performance. 

ROVER SSBES (factort. Loch Fyn*) Ov«r- 
■fl rands: Ctacs 0: 1 J McWKam (Surflr' 
State); 2 R Dichson (CrocMrT RdsW; 3 C Borer 
(BaWKsur "93). Ctasc 1:IK Lawrence (Ptor 
back); 2 J Andean) 5Xd»all Pocto); 3 P fat- 
toy (PmnocMo). Cton 2: 1 1 and G Thomsen 
(Sloop John T); 2 S Moortaun (JunnHn' Jack 
Ftosh): 3 J Ooreori (Salamander Ut. Cta** 3: 
lJNestat (JHW:aDMd«rianW0wayfiian 
10r, 3 G Huj)*s (Wing and a Prflya). Ctara 4s 
1 A Dunnei (VMndaj; 2 P Watson (Pamfind- 
b)t 3J Mof^r (FWngFW. Ctan S: ID Lyons 
(Superven*)}: 2G AiktnBn (Sconpo): 3 A Mar- 
vsy (Vij?S>- Cta» 6a 1R Pony (RevoVnO: 2 D 
Shaip &oma): 3 C Porteous (QraaL Cta 
7: 1. W Ruaml (Motto Dcr*er]: 2 A Jooos (Suv 
Osnoer 0 Lteyn): 3 B Boctar (Southern Com- 
fcn). tW(u 24c 1 M Lemon; 2 R Pncocta 
3 KSMK SbMtr IS Goachor ©1c9»Bort; 
2DCteto ISaraiand); 3 Wfooyth (ftactaert). 


TODAY’S FIXTURES 


Football 

7.30 unless 

MTERWUKMAL 



ftif Qkvannl Snf zradJuro. Crnmni) 

fotefav u^dtob (<M)} — 

(mlicfaMsiattum. Moacow) 

RqhyLaa^ne 

STONES SUPS) LEAGUES WlgM V ShflUBMIl 
Ea0«(73W. 

htfqflMoii 

TOUR MATCH: Western Australia v Wataa 
(UJOarn) (at RanW- 

Spoedway 

7.30 unless stated 

PREMSRIfASU&FWtavScaBfihhfcracbs. 
SPEEDWAY STAR CUP Secota round, flrat 
teg: Lwig EaTon v Hoti or Mlddfasbrou^v 

Otber sports 

HOCKEftWtomen’aWcnttUon* Great BSeta 

v Austrafta (7.0 M Renting). 


Athletics 

DUON MEEnMS Pine* l 
Man 400 b: 1 D Grtndtoy (SB) 45.66see 4 M 
Rktantaon 48.10. 40On B Race: 2 G Buttock 
4&20; 3 M HyNon 46J9. 
PREPONTNNEOASStC(&(na ( SinMS»- 
tadMt1H«i^40CkDlCHaaion(IJS)44.f2wc; 
2 R Black ©0)44.77. 


(Raai urn 

(Mrtta). 


AMBOCAN LEAGUE: Oteland 3 Boston 10; 

Taonto 5 Chicago A Wtko Sot ; Kansas Qw 5 

Dem*4Ct3M&): rn»30aM<ata3rCP- 

Itomn 5 YWh Yankees IB. 

NWllOfML LEAGUE Pttnftugi3 Hous»on5;St 
Louis 2 Cotorado 5: Oica®) Cuba l Mama 9; 
FtaMa G Ondnnad 2: Montreal 3 San Otogt 4. 


J Hash <FBnertwtae ) .Htapar(WBOt Haro), Rta- 

Xr&anajfi. iMmmt aynffl*), Hatag (UO- 

neaaj. Pta ctaB t (Aartao). cmbob tBjavttvl- 

IMtakfara: SahjoatwiX fOdenee). A Malsan 

“ 'f), bs Mataa (Odense). VBtat 

Itanaan Opwtch). M Laudrap 

MUM). I«n CSihaborg). IWttaf 

is). Fonsards: ■ laodrvp (Rnqpnn. 

Back (Rortuna Cotapw), E B Andn*oa (Rai^s), 

S Aodaraan (tatag). 

SWirzauND SQUAD ISoRvaao Chatept 

o itaW Om*m mn »: t«tannn (S*t$. fascoto 

(Swwste), Consfabootrf [NeucftM bnal. D»- 

taodanB HaHUar (Ewstoni. Manta Qtarobuft 

■Mata. Qon£ (tah s«w. Voca. aZpr&mh 
QaoPioppert. J aa naarat, Rteh ar ii te i fa r (bah 

Wauc>)MBUteiraJ.lMHaMaia 8 SlbBa(Bowm 

Muich). Fmntav Bomta (both Slant. Otan((EI- 

aefww). Cm ataM, I' “ 


BaskvtlMril 

NBA ptay-o<ft teatem Confaraoea ttaat Of- 
tado 101 Ctac^o 1C® whs bestrcf- 

seven series 4-0 » msch NBAtSnJ). 

Bering 

Heny Wharton, the former European 
tttle-hokier, is to face Stephane ftonl, 
of France, lor his UQ-round super-mld- 
dewel^rt 1®it in \txk In two weeks time. 

Cycling 

TOUR OF ITALY (Areas to 
IMtaVlGOAoitai) lttb *a*K 1R 

Ceramleta Beta auS6r*i 38oao or 41 

C2&.TS1. m(4i); 2 G Flstan (#) Saeco ■ 

F Cn»B*8nd» W Sacco caroa time: 4 C Ch«p- 

pued (5) CfflWfBVt G a Otono (Sp) Mapei s/t 

A E Zama (h) Carrera e/L Omrafl anApc 1 

D RebaNn m 44hr 37mm 3T ‘ 

(Bua) +4 sbs 36 Austin ft) ■ 

ta^f. +13sec;BFr 

PtepoB A) **ne r" 


par). An 

(Borunn Dortmaxfl, T O rtryAow u (Grasshop- 

per), Sosa (SenetM. 

R«IMBWllONM.HflB«DUr teofla): Mffrta 3 
5tos*at»KW 15. Sawitor 67. Geor^ev 77) Mace- 
donia O. 

TOUR MUCH (ShanabeO: Shsrtwa 0 fcttan 1. 

CMf 

PUEUROPBWTOURVSIWaRMHNGSLaad. 

b« ptaCMK 1 1 Woosnam (Wad £255^36; 2 C 

RMS 00 £23%480: 3 PIMM (SCO) £175328; 

4 S Ames (Tim) £161,-038; 5 A Cohan 15m) 

£156:999: 0C Momgrwa ta (Sm> £148,-260; 

7 P Hantepon (Repel kt) £145.-678: 8 M A 
finsonat (Sp) £14 23 22; 9 W May (Auo) 
£126(424: 10 E Romero (Ai£ £114:775. 



Tatt (KQ 217;4M Rear (Am) 147: BDOTan- 
ror (US) 134; B A Hoy (Aus) 130- 

FootbaD 

Southport have promoted Steve Joel, 
who played for the GM vauxhafl Con- 
ference dub In thar FootbeB lea^je 
days, from assistant manasrto man- 
a®c PGter Davenport, their former Eng- 
land strtor, becomes Joel's No 2. 
Moscow Torpedo fta» been suspend- 
ed from all UEFfc competitions for fafl- 
ina m pay an outstanding debt to 
Austria's vf8 Modilng that was ccrrv 
pensationferthatroin^errideveiop- 
mentof Andrei Kalatehevi of farsala. who 
played tor the Austrians for one season 
in 1992-93 before returning to Moscow. 
Zimbabwe haw dropped Pater Ndlovu, 
the Coventry striker; and his Switzer- 
land-based brother Adam from the 
squad for Surufery's World Cup quaBfl- 
er against Maringrrev far turning up 
late to training, 

R0MAMA 3QIMO (Bawaan CnampAtaftb) 

eaaswapafle stalea (Sawa BuctaeM). 

Pom (Drama Bucharest], Tone (Rapid 

Buctorod- Pnta«tareP*ta»CT(Ptata).Po- 

ladedtol (Vdantel). Prodre, Dotwa, HRpwea 

MSteauaBudtewO. MtetS tGi*ngamp)S»- 

tata{Po«taBnffa). MWIi4ita ii ffWwn gM» 
da ), Ms* Poitacn Bom BBRekxB), tapmai 
(Bayer Levedwsen). Otepa, Ota ftOttiStaW * 
£ 3 »«s 0 . Mo 0 te«i(CDlO(W), Staff (Sad- 
maoca). FomtatK Vtadota, Lecatus (bate 

StetaW Buetann), RMtacMu (EBpaAot). 

MoMowa Nncldeltansl. 

OEM4ARK SQUAD (toptaa^roptataW 
^rh r— I rftid f M anctasBBf Utfl. L 
Hoff iottaaa. Kraff (Brondby). P M o ta a rw 


iGlasffwl 
strter who was the surprise omission 
from fee G8 Olympic squad, has been 
called Into fee squad to replace Tam- 
my MSter in this evening's ^me against 
Australia at Reading at 7pm. 

RHJR NRimB TOUSHAMEN 7 (CahW): AUS- 
nlle e Bda 1 ; Soute Africa 1 New Zealand 2 . 

I ptarMe 1 AuatnAa 6 K 3 hda 4 pe 8 
ww ZEa)and2pc * Saute Mu opt 

Rowing 

Steve Ftedgrsve and Matthew Plnsent 
haw pulled out of fee Lucerne In- 
ternational Regatta in Switzerland this 
weekend after both fen victim to a virus 
infection. The Olympic and wortd ccx- 
less pairs champions are among a num- 
ber of rowers from the Leander dub 
affected by the bug. 

Rugby Lsagna 

Wldnes have stared fee South African 
fid-back, Jam* Boem, even though he 
is 9avfng a tsw^jear suspension tor dn« 
aterse and will not be able to ptey umn 
next season. 

Mai Menlnga, fee former AustraBan 
captain, is to coach fee Canberra 
Raiders next season. He has decided 
against a plying come-back after 18 
months In retirement. 

Rugby Untoa 

Le|g) Dates, fee Vtetes centre, has been 
forced out ofthe opening match of fedr 


in Perth today after; 

snafelntrantegr-' 


„ j a calf 

— J _JJame£,ofBrid- 
gend, steps in to play on fee left w*ng 
wife Gareth Thomas swrtciwtg to out- 
side centre. 

WMES CAM ptar—jdmwui nun Aiten—, 

today, Perth, lUOrof C Cwmck (Pav 

nnucD; S WS (CbbW). Blhonaa 
jam) ptaah). O ,*«*• {Srfclfftft « 
ta ffjrtypadfl, A Mmw (ttaimand); A tawte 



Steffi Graf plays a back-hand on the way to beating Larisa Neiland in Paris yesterday Photograph: Gary Prior/Allsport 

Capriati made to feel old 


Tennis 


JOHN ROBERTS 
reports from Paris 

Witching their contrasting per- 
formances on separate courts at 
the French Open here yester- 
day, it was difficult to reconcile 
the foci that Jennifer Capriati 
had beaten Steffi Graf to win 
the gold medal at the 1992 
Ohropic Games in Barcelona. 

That proved to be the summit 
of the young American’s career, 
a triumph achieved shortly be- 
fore she succumbed to disaffec- 
tion with life on tiie tour and 
began to feature on the Florida 
police files after a shop-lifting in- 
cident and drug possession. 

Yesterday, when Graf opened 
her defence of the French title 
with a straight sefe victory against 
Larisa Neiland, of Latvia, on the 
Centre Court, the 20-year-old 
Capriati’s latest comeback slith- 
ered to abalton the day of Court 
No 10. Her first appearanr* in 
a Grand Slam drampionship for 
more than two and a half years 
produced the same result as her 
last one at the 1993 United 
States Open: a first round defeat 

The former prodigy was beat- 
en 6-3, 7-5 by Jing Qiam Yi, a 
22-year-old from Peking mark- 
ing her debut at Stade Roland 
Garros by winning her first 
match in a Grand Slam touma- 


(Canffl). G JmkiM (Swansea), L Masted 

(Contf), P Arnold (Swansea), d Janas (CarJKI). 

E taste (Cm*). H TWor KtaW opO. KJonss 

“ cNOMtasf 


menL Her previous attempt, at 
the Australian Open in January, 
ended in a first round defeat by 
Florenda La bat, of Argentina. 

If yesterday’s result were not 
disappointment enough for 
Capriati, her hopes of ddending 
the Olympic tide in Atlanta in July 
are about to be dashed Within 
days it will be confirmed that the 
Americans have not nominated 
her for a wiki card as one of then- 
four entries, Monica Seles, 
Chanda Rubin, Mary Joe Fer- 
nadez and Undsay Dfefiupart all 
being in the world's top 20. 

According to the r ankings, 
Capriati’s defeat yesterday was 
not even a surprise. The Amer- 
ican, who onfy managed to jog 
the computer’s memory in 
March, is listed 38 places below 
ri at No 109. 

Nor was Capriati able to 
seek refuge in tales of misfor- 
tune oa the important points. 
Although hitting spectacular 
winners from time to time, she 
donated 34 unforced errors to 
Yi, 11 of them double faults - 
four of which occurred on game 
points. In the end it was as if she 
almost greeted defeat with a 
sense of relief. “My game was 
just not quite there,'* she said 

How sad it was to compare 
the current Capriati with the 
confident, bubbly 14-year-old 
who was a semi-finalist here in 
ha- first Grand Slam in 1990 and 


proceeded to amaze spectators 
with her prodigious progress to 
the last four at Wimbledon and 
the US Open in 1991. 

*Tve changed,” she said *Tve 
just gotten older." In other 
words, she agreed, she allowed 
her emotions to affect her play 
nowadays. ‘T let them gel to me. 
It's both physical and mental. It's 
not easy. The gap [in her career] 
makes a difference. I know ft’s 
gang to take patience and de- 
termination to really work on 
getting to where I was or where 
I want to be.” 

So there they were: Capriati, 
the American reared to be a 
champion who attracted $lm in 
endorsements before striking a 
ball as a professional, and Yi,wbo 
says she was virtually dragooned 
into playing tennis by a school- 
teacher at the age of eight and 
now hands all but 35 pa cent of 
her prize money to the Chinese 
gpvennnent and her national ten- 
nis federation. 

“I had no choice about ten- 
nis," Yi said through an inter- 
preter. “I was selected by a 
schoolteacher because I run 
fasL 1 had never seen tennis be- 
fore, and I had to train for six 
hours every day, but I am hap- 
py playing it now.” 

She said she was nervous at 
the beginning of yesterday's 
match and also towards the end. 
when she knew she had a chance 


to win. But she agreed that 
Capriati had not played well: 
“Too many unforced eirors." 

Yi’s first recollection of 
watching tennis on television 
featured a match involving Stef- 
fi Graf, who continues to" dom- 
inate the scene, injuries 
permitting. Although the cham- 
pion's performance in defeating 
Neiland tended to be patchy she 
was pleased overall and appears 
to have rid herself of the poor 
form which plagued her re- 
cently during the Italian Open. 

Her coach, Heinz GunthardL, 
was absent from the Rome tour- 
nament, fulfilling a commit- 
ment conducting television 
interviews for the men’s tour. 
“Maybe it would have helped if 
Heinz had been with me in 
Rome," Graf said. 

Thomas Muster began his de- 
fence of (he men's singles title 
in confident fashion, showing lit- 
tle trace of his ankle trouble in 
defeating the Dane Frederik 
Fetterlein, 6-4, 6-2, 6-4. 

Greg Rusedski, the last re- 
maining Briton, survived a 
marathon first-round match to 
defeat Grant Doyle, an Aus- 
tralian qualifier, 6-Z 1-6, 7-5, 
2-6, 7-5. Doyle, ranked 233 places 
below Rusedski, double-faulted 
on the second match poinL It was 
the first time that Rusedski, who 
now plays No 16 seed Michael 
Stich, has won over five sets. 


CEbburVSfe). RoptooaaMatK N Otetas (UaneM. 

Albemm (Swmu). R ifeotay (BMpnO). m 

Voyle iKewpoi). c Loader (Swansea). J 
Hnapteey* (Ca nSA). 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA : S ApaopX D OunbBI. 
M Sta&Tpon, C BehaumKsi, B Itan; C McMuten. 
A McDonald; D dtoffoin, J (TCaltaffan. M 
Mentite. K Ahx, Tltomu, M Rxcr, G Hjuant 
MWl- - — 


LEADMQ WORLD RANNNGS: Man: 1 D Hal- 
os CEbmb 4; 2 M Chataner (Ltnad; 3 C Wtaar 
(Essod; 4 M Calms (Om); G P Mvtaon (Kara): 
Gj Ucde (NomL Women; i S Homer (Vote): 

2 j Mactn (Nontunirta): 3 F&smib (Oouea); 
4— L Chatman (Susam) ana C Jactaian (Nor- 
folk); 8 S Wtfft (Kent). 

WORLD CUP MIXED TEAM COMPETITION 

(Koala Umpu): Australia 3 Hong KongO; Ger- 

many 3 Sngepws O: South Afoot 3 New 
ZBBfcnti ft Sweden 2 Bud i_ Pool B: England 

3 Natherinto 0 IM Chalonar ht L But 9-3 9-2 

94. M cams M P ScneMer 9-0 9-0 9-3, S 

Homer H V AtHneon 9-7 9-3 9-5): Frtand 2 

Mataytne L. Pool D: Carafe 2 Wales 1 (G Ryd- 

ng loa to D Bans 0-9 8-10 9-3 6-9, J Crotrv- 

UHM Brajpmln 9-6 9-2 9-2. K Soutteteeu 

tt K Hogan £l 9-2 2-9 9-5): E©p! 3 taya 

Tamils 

FRSDCH OPEN ipmlK seedafocavAa^M 

e AMaducow" “ 


8-2 6-2 6-3: M RQSSET I&iS CtC-U 

fr* 6-460: J New* (Ci tep) H N Pemta (Vtad 

2*6 4-6 6-2 8-1 8-4 SEcnaMn (MKh) HD 

woat (Cz no) &3 B-3 1-6 83: TMUSTBI (MO 
Bt F Fettertam (Den) 6-4 82 8-4; G Ft « (Fn 

br A Chemokw (Rue) 7-6 7^2^ 3^ 8-4: H 

Dieefonann (Get) btCRuid (Nor) 6-46-3 6-0: 

R KR\AC8( (Ncte) tt S NoszaV (Hun) 4-8 7-6 

6-1 B-4: F Martina (Sp) H D DlBr (Oaf) 8-4 B-2 

6-7 84; T Champion (ft) hi S SloBa Musj 2-6 

84. 7-a 44 7-a A Vtanee (Rom) bt M GocAner 

(S») 3^ 83 7-6 87 82: C Ptaw (Ft) bt J 

Ftana lAig) 81 8-3 82 R Renetere IUS) KT 
SIQWST (8*^ 82 3-6 3-6 64 64; B Sotos 
(Ft) M M Ontaeka ISA) 83 B-4 3-6 87 97; 

M BIOS iChfle) bt M Jwee (Iff 7-6 81 64: P 

Kaafoub (Nath) bt YBAwaotJ (Mot) 7-5 7-6 

3-0 IW A B0ETSCH (F=f) bt j Ptener (US) 83 

84 83; A GfluaereJ (k) bt K Ti Aamn IFln) 83 

81 8« M rastram (Swe) M C Oosta (SM44 

2-6 81 7*5 81; A Bemategil (SP) M M Teb- 

bun (AuU 64 84 34 83; B Kvbacher OSeti 
KG teRS-Rohfon (M0 82 64 84; R Ftomberg 


btG Petez-Rohfon (M0 82 64 84; F 
Wus) btOOetae (Ft) 838183: J! 

IMte bIJ fooslalt CktaO 81 82 81: 

(Bald bt D Noonan (BsO 87 83 44 

S EdDHEBw) bl KAI 

M OWC (US) bt D Pri 
B umeh (Qtabti 

82. Women: I Sptnea 


83 44 8364; 

[Moil 64 82 64: 

cel (Qbt) 81 81 82; 

Montana (US) 6264 

Rota bt C MBta B (ft) 

Met 8081; J NDvOIMfb Rep) biL Rttwro- 

ve (Cj Rapt 6-0 82; M Ofochs ta«n» (SP) 

bt A Ooehetaw (ft) 82 82: T VMttaffr fonaa 

(US)HEMaffer(Get)8182:B5CHUUZ-MC- 

CARTH7 (Netn) bt A Detfnum^eaftnt (ft) 64 

64; S Fbrina (It) bt C Crtstae (Rom) 83 84; 5 

AopeMOB (Bed K R Sutts (Aw) 81 81; p 

LanffOB (O Rap) bt N Arendt (US) 6-2 7-6: E 

Makarova (Rus) M H Bsudone (h) 80 86 81; 

A SANCHEZ WCARK) (So) bt A Glass (Bar) 82 

83: N Sawamatei Oman) UK Now* 0W82 

81; KMIElttpWJ blA Cateeon (S*ta)8«83 

84; L WW (US) fit R MsH (Japan) 82 80; K 

Habcudoua (Skwak) bt RGoortiM (Aud 87 6-0 

7-5; S GRAF (Get) bt L ttetondSeq 83 82: E 

UtKMasvafffos) btJWesnar(At4)Ba L884; 

0 LOatda M H Uyae ttetad 84 64; N 

Bradtt® (Aus) Mi Wtabmaba fUS) 82 6-3; Jmfr 

Qian VI (China) bCJ Cantab (U5) 83 7-5: A Sep 

FLtaot (Ais) 2-6 81 7-5; A 

B HfoMiMer (Aut) 82 1*6 
(FQtXLUa [USI2-68 1 

btY Kendo (tapanl 

. _ btSHack(Gaf) 7-5 

M L Raymond (US) 81 87 
-2 (Sp) m E caflens IBeO 



EVENING 

RACING 

RESULTS 


HEXHAM 

6^8e 1. DAISY DAYS (P Caroenyt 14-1: 
2. Rsscaly 81; 3. Suae Laat 11-4. 12 ran. 
5-2 favTta StHCher. 7, W. U Howard John- 
son). Tote: £11-90: £1.70, £1-30, £1.60. 
Dual Forecast £1820. Computer Strain 
Forecast £53.16. Trio: £45.40. Non Runner 
Hya Pnm. 

7j06c 1.MOVAC (A Thornton) 2-lfav. 2. 
Le Pa — te a 7-V. 3. WaMa Coart. 7-1 . 12 ran. 
27, ¥•. (Mbs Luanda V Russel). Tote: £350; 
£2.10, £230, £3.00. DF: £33.18 CSF: 
£17.77. Tnec £32^0. Non Runner: BecMey 
Fouuan. 

SANDOWN 

6-2ft 1. EARIY PEACE (DantTNellQ 18 
1; 2. InwjoaraHoM 3-1 joint fewums: 3. 
nanorafoaffort 14-1. 10 ran. 81 Jo** 
fowuiha Ta Amo. toh. Vi. |R H annon). Tote: 
£2660; £5.60. f3.20. £2.50. Dual Forecast 
£37.80. CompUBr St&gt Forecast £5ft£7. 
Tno: £38430. EatV Peace clamed by G naps 
tor £11^)00. 

SbSOe i- ATUNItC MIST (G Bontael) 7- 
1; 2. Hwtcam 12-1; 3. Sohflar Mak 18 
1- 10 ran. 82 feu DesdDne Ttma. Vt, IV*- 
(B R Mftnard. Tote: £890; £2-30, £2-20. 
£2-90. Dual Forecast £46.60. Computer 
Sbafft Forecast £75.09. Trtcast £1033^9. 
Tnoe £220.60. Non Ruraier Get Amy With 
IL 

7 JUfc 1- SHANTOU (L Cwtmtfl 4-5 taw; 2. 
RDdqr (MB 82; 3. Gfeffr Fw 8L IB ML 
V*. 6- (J GosoanL Ibtec £190; £140. £L70, 
£2.40. Dual Forecast £3.10. Computer 
Stralfft Forecast £537. Trio: £10.60. Non 
Rtainer EoomotplL 

■ Willie Carson's appeal against 
his five-day riding ban wiQ be 
heard tomorrow. The hearing wil] 
take place at 130pm at the Irish 
TUrf Cub’s headquarters at the 
Omagh. Carson is seeking to 
overturn a suspension which would 
prevent him from riding Bint 
SalsaM in the Oaks at Epsom on 
Friday week. The five-time former 
Brit&i champion was punished for 
wearing an unapproved helmet 
when winning the Irish 1000 
Guineas on Mariya on Saturday. 
With the appeal hearing pending, 
Carson was yesterday reluctant to 
say much about the episode but be 
indicated that he had been given 
inadequate warning by the Irish 
Thrf Chib’s medical officer Writer 
Halley. “Writer Halley talked to 
the other jockeys in the weighing 
room but I was not privy to that,” 
he said-T don’t want to go into my 
case before it comes up because 
that would only jeopardise it," 
The Irish episode came just a 
week after Carson was banned for 
seven days for dropping his bands 
on Kamari atLmgfield and losing 
a race be should have won. 


OUR GAS 
PRICES 
ARE NOT 
TO BE 
SNIFFED 
AT 


Have you got a nose for a good deal? 

Because, if you currently spend more than £1,100; 
a year on gas (excl. VAT) switching to low cost gas : 
from Amerada can make you breathtaking savings.- 
To find out how much, just ring us for a quote. : 

There’ll be no new pipes, roadworks ^ 
or inconvenience. Just die warm satisfaction - 
of sniffing out a real bargain. | 

• i 


RMERHDH HESS GRS 

CALL 0500 00 11 00 







B&H CRICKET 


White Rose in full bloom 




WEDNESMi'29 RAY 19W 


french open tennis 


Graf quick to advance 


EURO 96: Midfield takes the strain as England coach relies on attack and defence in his final squad for the tournament 

Lee the victim of Venables’ Catch 22 


GLENN MOORE 


Football Correspondent 


euro 96 


The last four 
contenders slip- 
pcd by the way- 
side vesterday as 
BUrB96 England finally 
completed their 
long march to 
the European Championship. 
Dennis Wise. Robert Lee. Ugo 
Ehiogu and Jason Wilcox left 
Heathrow Airport knowing 
that, like Peter Beardsley, their 
role in Enm Vo would be con- 
fined to that of spectator. 

For the remaining 22 players 
on England's tour to China 
and Hong Kong there was only 
relief, their 15-hour journey 
eased b> the knowledge lhaL on 
Sunday •.•veiling, lhe\ will be 
meeting again at BLsham Abbey 
to prepare for Giro 96. 

There must have been some 
difficult goodbyes al Heathrow. 
Ehiogu and Wilcox have come 
late into contention and that will 
ease the pain of rejection. But 
Wise was in the second squad 
Terry Venables named, more | 
than (uo years ago. He and Ven- 
ables are relatively close. The 
only consolation for Wise, as he I 
began to contemplate his sum- 
mer. Ls that at the end of it his 
former club manager. Glenn 
Huddle, will be coaching Eng- 
land. 

There is no such straw to 
clutch at for Lee. the man who 
was described as the best mid- 
fielder in England by his club 
manager. Kevin Keegan. At 
50. his England career, which 
began l q months ago, could be 
over. His exit is a surprise - he 
has played in every England 
match lor which he was fir this 




<TV / 


1 DavM Seaman 

(Arsenal) 

Ago 32. Caps: 24. Goats: 0. 
Established himself as dear first 
choice. Calm, safe handler, brave. 
Capable of banishing memories of 
Gascotgieat Wembley. Sefgtemp m 
Rotterdam and Nayim m Paris. 
Forecast: Wffl prove one of the tour- 
nament's best 


2 Gary Neville 

(Manchester United) 

Ago: 2J, Caps: 10. Goats: 0. 
Perfect player for new three at the 
back system, under pressure from 
younger brother Phil if four are 
played. Fas: learner with a good tem- 
perament, and a mature reader of 
the game. 

F orec as t: MS confirm great promise. 







8 Paul Gascoigne 

(Rangers) 

Age: 29. Caps: 38. Goats: 7. 
Ambition: to recapture the spirit of Aa& 
90. Bgarafs great tape. the one who 
caJd make the rffierenoe. fitness and 
attitude improving can he son do It? 
Fbreeast: Magic remains but now 
needs greater support - must survive 
Scotland game. 


season. 

The damaging absence was 
against Chinn - Jamie Rcd- 
knapp appears, like Nick 
Barm by. to have won his place 
that nighL Lee missed both 
that and the Hong Kong game 
with a muscle strain, as did 
Wise. That both should be 
dropped suggests that by the 
time of the latter match their 
injuries were more tactical 
than actual. 

The Football Association 
normally provide cars to take 
their players home: one suspects 
Lee shared one car with Beard- 
sley, while Steve Howey and Les 
Ferdinand shared another. 
Both of the latter two would 
have been relieved not to have 
found Venables asking for “a 
quick word". 

Howey was not even due to 
travel to China. He came in late 
when Mark Wright dropped 
out and has still to prove his fit- 
ness. Venables, incidentally, 
made one last telephone call to 
Wright at the weekend to see if 
there was any chance of in- 
cluding him. 

"I kniwv l'm lucky to be in. 
hut only because of my injury 
problems." Howey said. "If 1 
hadn't spent so much time out 
of action. I'm certain l would 
have been picked automatical- 
ly. 1 know I can get myself into 
shape. HI train with Derek 
Wright (the Newcastle physio | 
tomorrow and Thursday, arid 
down to London on Frida? be- 




12 Steve Howey 

(Newcastle) 

Age: 24. Caps: 4. Gods: 0. 
fitness is a wonKespeciatfy with such 
an inexperienced player. Very promis- 
ing player with a cool head and 
developing technique, but his Eng- 
land football education is stiff in the 
early stages. 

forecast Wfrmfog the En&and bench. 


13 Tim Flowers 

(Blackburn Rovers) 

Age: 29. Caps: 8 . Gods: 0. 

Erratic Umbra Cup and poor start to 
the season cost him the chance of 
being No 1. Now under challenge 
from Walker. Good shot-stopper, 
usually even temperament. 
Forecast Bench-warmer waiting 
for break. 


r v i 



16 Sol Campbefl 

(Tottenham) 

Age: 21. Caps: 1 . Goals: 0. 

Abftty to play m variety erf positions got 
him in squad, but “jack of aU trades, 
master of none’ uncertamy has skrered 
he process into the team. Strong and 
&rfieq, but does he know enough? 
Forecast Probably wanted only in 
a crisis. 


17 Steve McM anaman 

(Liverpool) 

Age 24. Caps: 10. Gods; 0. 
Frustrating - or frustrated? Not attained 
the freedom he enjoys at Lireipool but 
green his predictability - cuts inside 
on to nght foot every time - oouid he 
justify a place on dnbbling alone? 
Forecast Peripheral impact on the 
tournament 


fore die rest of the lads for some 
more work-" 

The Newcastle defender, 
who struggled in the early 
stages of Sunday's game against 
Hong Kong, added: "After 
about seven minutes 1 was tak- 
ing in water, but I got ray scc- 


THE INDEPENDENT CROSSWORD 
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ACROSS 2- 

Dilfieull in see Ihmugh 
th^walerlall (S) ‘ 2 i 

Df'g luiv a day in Cmfi's. 
tor example (h) 

All people usine energy, 
euremeiy united (X) 

Topers can he vetv quick in I 

b.ir- thj 

Hunter is one found in 
quiet cj'umrv rood (5) 2 

Judging point -lu-pninl 5 

meeting, uncxpeeiedh (9) 
her chocolates per- 4 


Breezy series about The 
King and! ( 6 ) 

Bank allowances about to 
lapse (S) 


haps? 1 13) 

Tiih'l 



HdKt from him pul before 
bond, sav? U3) 
Letter-opener? |*M 
pjcck with dwlnr if taking 
«n summer abroad (5) “ 

Nohodv in HoUilwav |(i) 
Maierwl. non-twisiinq in 
Uf eek island <S) 


DOWN 

Take tin-opener to 
chopped peaches - it’s the 
best buy! ( 8 ) 

Laundiy-bav (3,4) 

Nursery with bursary, for 
example’.' (5) 

Counties not disposed to 
be quarrelsome .... (II) 
..lucky thing one is at- 
tached to a shire (9) 

Red suit changed for 
something more grey (7) 
Two such violations do not 
make one right ( 6 ) 

Express porter following 
the bride? (5-6) 



15 They show how far wo 
have gone, to doom trees 
to destruction (9) 

16 Most grave of western esti- 
mates (S) 

IT House cut off, with enclo- 
sure for horses (7) 

1$ Digging in France? (7) 

19 Director's first paper- 


shredder is neat! ( 6 ) 
Unfashionable old hat. 


21 Unfashionable old 
would you say? (5) 


3 Stuart Pearce 

(Nottingham Forest) 

Age: 34. Caps 65. Goals: 5. 

A comforting presence in the dress- 
ing roan, an unnerving one to play 
against. A bettor International player 
man he is gven credit for: rarefy 
booked despite the physical nature 
of Ws game. Distribution aweatoess. 
Forecast SoBd but unspectacular 


4. Paul Ine* 

(Internazionale) 

Age: 23. Caps 19. Goats; 2.. 
Emergngas Brigand's crudal pteyec 
his buccaneering talents refined, and 

egp tempered, in the pressurised world 
of Serin A in Italy. Has the opportuni- 
ty to establish a world reputation. 
Forecast: England's best player on 
the Held. ■ .... 


5 Tony Adame 


(Arsenal) ■ . . f 

Ago: 29. Caps: 40. Goafac C v. . 
Sitfit doubts about fitness, pads and. 
technkjiJB. but none about .host; 
asierience or ffesence. A leader of 
men who is comfortable wkb big oc- 
casions. Aware of hts limtations^nd 
howto cover them. : 
Forecast; Cook) end up captain. 


£ Gareth Souttqgate 

'(Aston Villa) ... 
Agre25.Gap*:4v.€oatt;0. ' 

Already banning to show the same 

poise on the pitch as he does off fc 

baQ, but is still learning and oppor- 
tunities may be -hmtted in this 
tournament. • . - - • 

Forecas t /rice's understudy. . 


? DavM Platt 

! ■ (Arsenal); 

AgK 29. Gbj»k 58. Goals: 27. 
bong4irnecaf^vihaBepasitfonin- 
creasngfy appears torefy on Ns phe- 
nomenal pa-acoraig record. Passing 
bctetaprattari. butte ©penenceand 
conposure hsfriairr vafuabte assets. 
Forecast: Early goats or he may be 
out 


ibov 


9 Alan Shearer 

(Blackburn) 

Age: 25. Caps: 23. Gods: 5. 

The man in possession despite not 
scoring for England for 20 months. 
Still leads the line well, but needs 
goats to prove he can do it against 
mtemationaf defences. 

Forecast: Will survive drought 
as tongas Bi&andate scoring g^ls. 








- XO Daddy Sherfingham 

•' - " • ' ’-.ftottenhari) • ::-V ; 

- AgBi 30. Caps: 15. 6 oto*: 2_ - . 

’ - The u^A^ifrghBS matured tBbe- 

• *•* Cdme^ &^antfs nrist important sWbc 
P tooftiiat^eedoftiidijgTttsraorelrm 
paffenttnrlleddffodtatlafetriational 
‘ - 'feref. Gbid pSset for a strikes. 


. il Darren Anderton^ , 

(Tottenham)' *■*..*’' 
AgK 24 Caps- 11. Goals: 5. 
Venables' first new cap; he settted 
-in to the manor bom. Recovery from 
perstetent iqury is a massive bonus. 

' Gives Ehgfend options wide and in the 
centre; a maker and tairer of goals. 
Forecast One of the stars o( the (DiT- 
, 'namcit,: ■ ■ 
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TERRY VENABLES’ 
BOYS OF ’96 


- 14 Nfcfc Bmby : 

(Middlesbrough) 

A^k 22. Caps 6 . ,Goefe: 2 - 

ptace and the' international 
uaree r of his Idol and mentor ffetar 
BaanSSejl Diftfcdt domestic season 


15 Jamie Redknapp 

(Liverpool) 

Agac 22, Caps: 4. Goals: 0. 




’ derstudy. 


into team on the back of his prorats- 
partnership with Gascoi^ie. Good . 
_p®ser, powerful shot; thoughtful 
jil^^matureattitudeontfwflett- 
F u iec bsL OaJd blossom through iflb- 

toumament- - 


Aim 
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1 8 Les Ferdinand 

(Newcastle) 

Age: 29. Caps: 10. Goals: 4. 
Venables took a longtime to &ve him 
he chance, and be has yet fuBytotale 
it Engantfs style of play may not be 
suited to him. but he wilt worry timo- 
rous defenders and goalkeepers. 
Forecast Whether he gets off the 
bench depends on Shearer. 


19 Phil Nevffle 

(Manchester United) 

Age: 19. Caps: 1. Goals: 0. 

Only teenager in party and be^n tha 
season in United's -youth team. 
Beater going forward than his brother 
Gary, but inexperienoed in the near 
system. Only capped on Thursday, 
fine temperament 
Forecast W3 respond well if required. 


20 Steve Sterne 

(Nottingham Forest) 

AgK 24. Caps: 6 . Goals: 2. 

Not as ^fted as Anderton but took to 
the interna tional gBtrie almost as well 
Unfazed by step 14 ), though poor tour 
raBedqjetocnsaffertongseaaoaHad- 
woridng and a beveiopingeye for gtal. 
Forecast WW not let Brigand down 
-If he- plays. 


:: 21 Robbie Fowler 

-.(Liverpool) /. 

Ages 2i_ Caps: 3. Goals: 0. 

Finest prospect in Br^sh footbal, but 
yetto look the pat in an Engand shirt 
Needs firetgral breakthroughfix con- 
fidence. Powerfelshct gwd positional 
awareness, natural finisher. 
Forecast Shearer has to faff up front 
first ■- 


22 Ian Walker 

(Tottenham) 

Aga: 24. Caps: 2. Goals: 0. 
Pushing for place as Seaman's under- 
study. Agile and easygoing, but prone 
to occasional lapse of concentration. 
Son of Mhe. Wbn fira cap 11 da^s ago. 
and yet to start an international. 
Forecast Not this time, but future 
prospect 
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ond wind. At half-time Terry 
asked me how I was feeling and 
I said my hamstring was tight- 
ening up a bit He told me: 
‘That’s to be expected. But 
don't be a hero. Have another 
quarter of an hour and I'll 
bring you off." 


In the end, Venables chose 
both Ferdinand and Robbie 
Fowler, presumably on the ba- 
sis that it was too risky to have 
just one alternative to Shearer. 
Thai meant something had to 
give, and it appears to be on the 
wing. 

In omitting Wilcox and Wise, 
Venables has lost two of the best 
crosse rs. Wilcox's omission also 
means there is no left-footed 
winger in the party - the sur- 
viving wide men, Darren An- 
dertoo, Steve McManaraan and 
Steve Stone, are all right- 
footed. 

Anderton is one of four Tot- 
tenham players, which suggests 
that Alan Sugar’s one-time ban 
on Venables visiting White Hart 
Lane was less damaging than 
they feared. No other team 
provides more than three: the 
champions. Manchester United, 
have only two, tbc Neville 


brothers although, to be (air, al- 
most half Alex Ferguson's team 


most half Alex Ferguson's team 
were not available to Venables 
on grounds of nationality. With 


Baimby also included, the chant 
of “England Hotspur* could be 
aired. 

Only four of the party have 
playing experience of a Euro- 
pean Championship: Stuart 
Pearce. David Platt and Alan 
Shearer were in Sweden in 
1992, Tony Adams played in 
Germany four years earlier. 
Paul Gascoigne also has tour- 
nament experience from Italia 
90. Their know-how will be vi- 
tal in the coming weeks as the 
attention and pressure intensi- 
fies. 

It is a youthful squad, only 
David Seaman, Pearce and Ted- 
dy Sheringham are over 3G, half 
are under 25 with Phil Neville 
just 19. 

Venables did not go into de- 
tail about his choices, but did 
say: “I have always said who to 
leave out would be the most dif- 
ficult derision of my footballing 
life. It has been, but profes- 
sionals have to take difficult de- 
cisions and others have to 
accept them. Those who miss ed 


out have been unfortunate- The 
22 gives a scpiad of quality, ver- 
satility, flair and, above ail a 
squad which believes in itself 
Chrer more than two years a real 
unity of purpose has grown up. 
We want to win for everyone.*’ 

Can they? Yes, along with 
about 10 other countries. It is 
a decent squad with genuine po- 
tential but there are question 
marks. Can Gascoigne domi- 
nate opponents as he did six 
years ago? Will the centre of de- 
fence hold? W2I the forwards 
ever start scoring? 

Seaman, Paul Ince and Sher- 
ingham are likely to be the most 
consistent performers. Bannby, 
McManaman or Fowler could 
establish themselves as in- 
ternational stars. Anderton 
probably wjlL 

It has taken Venables two and 
a half years, 19 internationals 
and 46 capped players to get to 
this stage. The next five weeks 
will determine how his reign as 
England coach will be remem- 
bered. A nation expects. 
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Don’t burn money 
on your 

buildings insurance. 


THE FOUR WHO DID NOT MAKE IT 







If you’re not insured with Direct Line, up to 30% 
of your premium may be going up in smoke on 
commission payments. Our cover is approved by 
all the major banks and building societies. So, if 
you want to see how much you could save -reach 
for the phone. The red one on wheels. 


UgO EWogu 

Tipped Dy Ran Atianson as 
a fature Engand capran. the 
Villa defender's stock is 
rang and he has time on his 
side 


Robert Lee 

A wretched end to the 
season has just become a 
lot worse for the Newcastle 
player who was recenmg rave 
reviews in the autumn 


Jason Wilcox 

The Blackburn winger’s ex- 
clusion after a reasonably 
promising debut only makes 
his induson in the ongnal 
squad aM the more mystifyire 


Dennis Wise 

Favoured at one point by 
Venables, his exclusion is 
something of a surprise 
despite his lack of involve- 
ment in recent matches 


I # 


eats 


Burn 96 

jSaag&gzgac? 


‘Over the past two years I've come to realise 
what I’m best at IVe tried running football dubs, 
and I think 1 did well. But my talent is -for 
coaching and managing football teams' 



HOME INSURANCE 


0181 684 8877 


0121 226 8877 


In the independent's comprehensive guide to Euro 96 next 
Monday, Terry Venables talks to Ken Jones about his future : 
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0113 246 8877 
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